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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



During the last few years I have been repeatedly asked to write a oompre- 
hensive book on the sewage problem. About a year ago, when preparing 
a lecture oh the then position of the subjects of river pollution and sewage 
treatment, I decided to abandon the scruples which I had previously held 
against writing such a book. I then thought the task was an easy one, 
for during the previous ten years or more I had carefully followed al" 
matters connected with the sewage problem. However, I have had to 
make many inquiries and investigations, and my material has gradually 
become almost unlimited, so that it would now be easier for me to compile 
a work of reference than to write a short book on the principles of the 
subject. I do not consider the time ripe for the publication of a work of 
reference, because the whole problem of sewage disposal is developing just 
now at such a rapid rate that opinions which have been held for a very 
long time are daily giving way in the face of newly-established facts. 
Under these circumstances, those who have not been able to follow the 
separate phases of this development become hopelessly lost in attempting 
to follow the literature on the subject j they do not recognise all the new 
forms of apparatus which are mentioned and the new names which are 
used, and thus feel the need of a book dealing with the principles of the 
subject, a book written during the development itself, and grouping and 
critically describing the various phases of this development. Such a book 
cannot pretend to deal fully with all the numerous legal enactments and 
proposals which have been made with regard to sewage treatment. 

Bearing all this in mind, I have repeatedly been forced to omit some 
facts which are of themselves valuable as supporting various opinions, and 
others which appeared to require further investigation before being finally 
accepted. Whilst the book has been passing through the press a consider- 
able number of contributions to the subject have been published. I have 
tried to include these as far as possible in my material, but a full discussion 
will appear as a kind of appendix to this book in the pages of the 
Getundheits-Ingenieur. 
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VI PREFACE. 

My wishes with regard to the form of the book and corrections and 
alterations during the printing have been most cordially met by the 
publishers, to whom I must here express my warmest thanks. 

The number of authorities and colleagues to whom I am indebted for 
reports and publications is too large for specific mention here, and I have 
been obliged to omit full reference to some of the authors whose publica- 
tions are discussed in the text. I have consulted over a thousand such 
publications, and hence it will be seen that the bibliography which I have 
Included is incomplete. 

The writing of the book has caused me many anxious moments, and I 
have often felt discouraged. I hope, however, that it is now sufficiently 
mature to face the world, and to fulfil its mission. 

DR. DUNBAR. 

Hamburg, 

July 26, 1907. 
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NOTE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 



In attempting to introduce Prof. Dunbar's book to a wider circle of 
readers than that for which the German edition is available, I have adhered 
as closely as possible to the wording, and have in all cases expressed the 
sense of the original. 

The excellent and thorough manner in which Prof. 'Dunbar has 
dealt with the subject, and the absence of an exactly similar work in 
English, have formed additional inducements for undertaking the trans- 
lation. The book may be read with profit by all interested in the sewage 
problem. 

I am indebted to Dr. H. Maclean Wilson, the Chief Inspector of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire Rivers Board, for his valuable criticism in read- 
ing through the manuscript, and to Prof. Dunbar for kindly reading the 
proof sheets and making some alterations and additions specially for this 
translation. 

H. T. CALVERT. 

Wakbfield, 

Sgptemher 1008. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SEWAGE 
TREATMENT. 



PART L— HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SEWAGE PROBLEM. 

CHAPTER I. 

OBOWTH OF BIVEE POLLUTION. 

Accumulatioii of Filth. — Until well into the nineteenth century the sewage 
problem was one of which little or nothing was heard. Every man dis- 
posed of his filth as best he could. Cesspools for fsecal matter were either 
recommended or tolerated by the authorities, but it was generally left to 
the individual householder to dispose of the contents. Fsecal matter and 
domestic refuse were allowed to accumulate near the dwellings, either 
above or below ground, and to sink into the soil ; where this was not 
possible it was carted away on to the land. This gave ris^ to very objec- 
tionable conditions in the thickly populated districts of large towns. 

Water-closets. — In 1810 the water-closet was invented, or, more strictly 
speaking, re-invented. This apparently harmless mechanism has been the 
cause of changes which could not have been suspected at that time. At 
first it was only slowly introduced, but it soon commenced to rapidly 
increase in favour, and about fifty years ago its use was considered so im- 
portant that its introduction into the gigantic city, London, was made 
obligatory. No one had any idea of the consequences which would thus 
be conjured up, and it was thought that the contents of water-closets could 
be emptied into underground cesspools from which they could be carted 
away. Householders, however, found it more convenient and less costly to 
provide these cesspools with overflows leading into the street drains. The 
existing drains were not intended to receive foul water, and were unsuitable 
for the purpose, being in places open along the streets. The state of 
things which arose from the putrefying frecal matter lying in the streets 
became unbeariable, but the imposition of penalties for using rain-water 
drains to convey sewage had no good effect ; in fact, cesspools were often 
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done away with, and the water-closets connected directly with the drains. 
From the hygienic point of view this was perhaps a step in the proper 
direction. 

The number of water-closets continued to increase, for property owners 
had learned to appreciate that which allowed them to get rid of all kinds 
of filth before putrefaction set in, and they no longer thought of giving up 
the advantages they thus reaped. 

The nuisance was thus removed from private properties into the public 
streets. This second stage of the sewage disposal problem was so generally 
felt to be obnoxious that underground sewers had to be constructed. For 
years these w^ere laid upon no system except that of reaching a public 
watercourse by the shortest route. The evil results of this want of system 
cannot be further described here. The new methods were, however, so 
successful in removing evil smells from the streets that water-closets and 
the water-carriage system of sewerage were generally adopted in many 
English towns, and at .'arious points within the precincts of the towns 
these foul-water sewers emptied into the rivers. The rivers had previously 
been able to deal with the filth which reached them vid. the street drains ; 
but with the increase in this filth, consequent upon the laying of these new 
sewers, complaints were everywhere made of the polluted condition of the 
streams. Thus arose the third stage' of the sewage problem, which is that 
of to-day. 

Pollution of English Kivers.— The consequences of this excessive 
pollution were first felt in the narrow thickly-populated English valleys, 
especially where, as in London, the water supply was derived from the 
rivers. A typical case of this excessive pollution may be here shortly 
described. Three main parallel vaUeys cross the West Riding of Yorkshire 
from east to west, those of the Wharfe, the Aire, and the Calder, and it 
has been calculated that out of each 100 parts of rain-water falling on the 
surface of nearly two million acres, 80 parts find their outlet by the 
Humber. Since the middle of the eighteenth century there has been a 
gradual, but steady, increase in the population and in the manufactures ; 
and, although all kinds of domestic and trade refuse found its way into 
the streams, there was no noticeable pollution until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. At this time, however, there was a great increase in 
manufacturing operations and in the population which came to work in 
the factories, which were made larger and more numerous. Salmon and 
trout were caught in these rivers as late as 1850, but these soon became 
extinct, and a few years later the coarse fish, first the dace, then the roach, 
also disappeared. There was little or no opposition to the growmg pollu- 
tion« The general impression seemed to be that the use of rivers was to 
carry away dewage and refuse. A population of over two millions, of 
which two-thirds were engaged in industrial pursuits, emptied the whole 
of its refuse into some of these comparatively small streams, which con- 
sequently became in summer *' a boiling stinking mass," as is recorded in 
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official documents. The evidence of one dwelling in this neighbourhood is 
characteristic ; " one night," he says, " we had an escape of gas in one of 
our bedrooms. We opened the windows to let it out, but the stench from 
outside was so intolerable that we shut down the windows, and preferred 
having the gas to having the stench from the canal." Children amused 
themselves by setting the gas which floated on the canal alight. Blue 
flames arose to a height of six feet, enveloping barges in their course, as 
they ran like gunpowder a distance of a hundred yards along the water. 
The carcases of animals poisoned the air as they floated down the rivers or 
were strandiHl on the banks. It was no one's business to remove them. 
One lock at Manchester had nineteen dead dogs in it ; more than forty 
dead dogs, when there was a flood, would pass Stanley Ferry on the Calder 
in a single day. In the leather trade of Leeds and district several million 
hides were dealt with yearly. All the refuse which was produced in this 
trade which could possibly be washed into the river found its way there. 
Besides the tanneries, woollen mills, dye works^paper works, and many 
other branches of industry sprang up, and the large volume of putres- 
cible sewage which they produced was allowed to flow into the river. 
The quantity of ashes and slag which was yearly tipped into the Aire 
and Calder has been estimated at thousands of tons. Earthenware manu- 
factories, as well as brick and metal works, threw their solid refuse into 
the rivers ; when buildings were pulled down the old material was tipped 
into the rivers ; soil, stones, clay from quarries and mines, road grit and 
all the filth which was collected from the streets, as well as all the 
sewage of houses and of the most varied manufactories, altogether some 
millions of cubic yards daily, went into the comparatively small rivers, 
which thus became not only foul-smelling and inky, but also so sludged up 
that their flow was interfered with and their banks overflowed. During 
the official inquiries the manufacturers rightly maintained that the river 
water was spoiled for their purposes by the domestic sewage, but they 
themselves allowed all the refuse from their factories to flow into the 
rivers, and thus made matters worse for those situated lower down on the 
banks of the same stream. No one, however, felt constrained to have any 
consideration for those lower down the stream. Even to-day, in spite of 
the most vigorous action on the part of the supervising authorities, all the 
consequences of such bad management have not been removed. 

Pollation of the Seine. — The Seine below Paris was also in a very bad 
state, as may be judged from the following description, which dates from 
the time when all the sewage of Paris was allowed to flow into the river in 
a crude state. Above the bridge at Asnieres the river bed is covered with 
white sand, flsh are abundant in the water, and the banks are rich with 
vegetation. From the point at which the large sewer from Clichy enters 
the river all this is changed. A stream of black water, covered with grease, 
"corks, hair, carcases, and other filth, moves along the river bed. A grey 
sludge containing organic matter accumulates along the right bank and 
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gives rise to foul-smelling islands. Lower down, this sludge covers the 
whole bed of the river, ferments, and gives rise to gases which rise as 
bubbles and burst at the surface. In the hot seasons these bubbles are 
often to be seen a yard or a yard and a half in diameter ; they raise the 
stinking sludge along with them, and fish life and vegetation are entirely 
absent. 

Pollution of the Emscher. — Although for centuries refuse has been 
allowed to enter the German rivers it is only during the nineteenth 
century that pollution has been at all evident. Manufacturing refuse has 
been the main cause of the pollution and domestic sewage in a less degree. 
In a few of the smaller streams conditions are to be found which approach 
those already described for English rivers. The most interesting example 
in Germany of a rapid increase in pollution is furnished by the valley of 
the Emscher. This valley, according to a publication of Keller, is in the 
centre of the Rhine- Westphalian industrial district, between the water- 
sheds of the rivers Rufaf and Lippe, and has a draini^e area of about 
300 square miles. The rapid fall of the Emscher in its higher reaches was 
utilised by means of eight mills and six weirs. For centuries complaint has 
been made of the poor drainage which the river afforded, with the consequent 
floods and waterlogging of the neighbouring land, but no mention was made 
of pollution. About 1850 the coal industry began to grow. Blast 
furnaces, steel works, foundries, engineering works, etc., were erected, and 
the previously thinly populated district quickly became the most thickly 
populated in Germany. In 1880 the population was half a million, which 
became practically trebled during the next twenty years. The ground 
commenced to sink in consequence of the coal mining operations ; polder 
works and water engines were erected, but did not successfully attain the 
objects for which they were intended. All the tributaries of the Emscher 
became so polluted that they were like open sewers. The river water 
could no longer be used for agricultural purposes on account of the large 
amount of salts which it contained bjs a result of industrial operations. 
CJomplaints were made on this account, and also on account of the large 
volumes of water abstracted from the Ruhr and discharged into the 
Emscher valley. 

In 1889 the State appointed an Emscher Regulation Commission, which 
spent about £300,000 in draining marshy land. The result was not 
satisfactory. Sewage purification works could not be carried out in 
places where they were necessary on account of want of fall. For example, 
twenty-seven out of fifty-six hospitals emptied their sewage direct into the 
stream and the remainder had only inefficient works. The collieries were 
provided with settling tanks for their coal-washing waters, but these were 
mostly full of sludge. In times of flood, filth of all kinds was spread 
about the district. It was regarded as a consequence of this state of 
things that dysentery and typhus repeatedly broke out seriously in the 
district. 
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The conditions which exist in the Emscher valley are not singular in 
Germany. Various streams might be mentioned which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from sewers by their contents. They are putrefying, fermenting 
masses, or are either inky black or some other colour, on account of the 
manufacturing wastes which they contain. However, these conditions in 
Germany are neither so common nor so serious as in England The same 
may be said of all other civilised countries. In comparison with England, 
where the majority of the rivers were, and partly still are, seriously 
polluted, Germany and all other countries are at present only just 
showing the first signs of approach to such conditions, as is seen in the 
fact that they may be observed here and there. Unmistakably, however, 
pollution is making rapid strides even in the comparatively much larger 
rivers of Germany, strides which keep pace with the rapid growth of large 
towns and the unexampled industrial development. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LEQAL MEASURES TAKEN BT CENTRAL AND 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

Removal of Filth from Towns. — The incredible results of the 
systematic pollution of the English rivers were at first borne with 
exemplary toleration. Complaints were made here and there, and official 
inquiries held ; but matters were allowed to drift from bad to worse. In 
1865, however, complaints became so general that the Government 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the pollution of rivers, and 
from that date the subject of river pollution has been continually before 
the authorities. Commissions have been appointed by Parliament, local 
authorities, and scientific associations, with the result that innumerable 
measures have been taken to combat the problem of river pollution. 

It is impossible here to enumerate all these measures, and we must be 
content to deal with the question only so far as is necessary to indicate 
the difficulties which uniform legislation encounters, and to show the 
uselessness of legislation which demands the performance of technical 
impossibilities. 

River Pollution Permitted.— Previous to 1850 all reports and enact- 
ments show that their main object was to minimise the pollution within 
the towns and in the immediate neighbourhood of human habitations. 
The street drains, already referred to, made their surroundings pestiferous. 
They were regarded as being responsible for fevei-s and other diseases, and 
it WM considered inadmissible to aggravate the already bad condition of 
the poorer classes through whose districts these filthy drains generally 
passed. No wonder, then, that the experts called in by the Government 
declared that it was less dangerous to discharge the filth direct into the 
rivers than to allow it to accumulate in thickly populated districts. An 
Act of Pariiament was passed therefore in 1847, giving local authorities the 
power to discharge their sewage direct into rivers or into the sea. At the 
same time it was jointed out that the sewage might be utilised for the 
irrigation of land. 

In 1854 the highest public health authority in England also regarded 
it as better to admit sewage to the nearest water-course than to allow it 
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to accumulate near dwellings, and not until 1857 did the experts of this 
authority recommend the removal of suspended matter or the deodorisa- 
tion of sewage before its admission to the streams. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the present-day opinions have not 
always been held with regard to the purity of our rivers. Public opinion 
has developed step by step with the gradually increasing adoption of water- 
closets and the water-carriage system of sewerage. 

Biver Pollution Prohibited. -- In 1858 the pollution of rivers in 
England was legally prohibited, or at any rate it was made clear that 
towns could not pollute rivers to the detriment of the interests of others. 
An Act of 1861 required sewage to be purified and freed from faecal and 
other putrescible matters before being discharged to the streams. The 
large towns of England — Birmingham, Huddersfield, Nottingham, and 
Sheffield — even petitioned for the prohibition of the discharge of unpurified 
sewage into the streams. But the enactments up to this time had been of 
no avail ; they were loosely administered, and the condition of the rivers 
became worse from year to year. 

Hence, in 1865, the Government appointed the Commission mentioned 
above. The reports of this Commission are among the most interesting 
and historically the most valuable material which exists on the subject of 
river pollution. The above sketch of the conditions in the West Biding 
of Yorkshire is taken from these reports. In 1868 this Commission was 
dissolved and another took its place — the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Commission, of which Sir Edward Frankland was a member. The question 
of sewage purification, as we shall see later, was very thoroughly dealt 
with, and the contributions to this subject are among the most valuable 
which have ever been made. 

One instruction which this Commission received is specially worthy of 
note. It runs: — "Although it may be taken as proved generally that 
there is a wide-spread and serious pollution of rivers, both from town 
sewage and the refuse of mines and manufactories, and that town sewage 
may be turned to profitable account as a manure, there is not sufficient 
evidence to show that any measure absolutely prohibiting the discharge of 
such refuse into rivers, or absolutely compelling town authorities to carry 
it on the lands, might not be remedying one evil at the cost of an evil still 
more serious, in the shape of injury to health and damage to manufactures." 

In 1869 a Commission was appointed to deal with the disposal of 
London sewage. This Commission is mentioned here only because it was 
as a result of its activity that the English Central Authority, the Local 
Government Board, was founded (1871). This Board has exercised a 
somewhat fatal influence on the development of the problems of sewage 
disposal and river pollution down to very recent times, not for want of 
good intentions, but rather as a result of its bureaucratic constitution. 

The Public Health Act of 1872 is specially important. It made 
possible the formation of Boards for preventing river pollution, and thus 
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gave the first opportunity to make a practical attempt at a solution of the 
problem, an opportunity which was only utilised at a much later date. 

An Amendment Act was passed in 1875 and the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act came into force in 1876. These two Acts embodied all 
previous legislation on the subject and at the time raised great hopes of 
the dawn of a new era. The 1875 Act stipulated that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should only sanction the raising of loans for purposes of 
sewage disposal after the schemes had been favourably reported upon by 
an inspector of that Board who had held a local inquiry. It further 
stipulated that all town authorities should remove solids and fsecal matter 
from sewage, to such an extent that no nuisance should be caused, before 
its discharge into canals, rivers, lakes, or the sea. The Act of 1876 gave 
the Local Government Board power to require land treatment in all cases. 
For reasons which will be given later, these two Acts have not been of very 
great utility. 

All Commissions which had dealt with the problem of sewage disposal 
were unanimous in recommending the establishment of a special authority 
to take charge of all problems connected with river pollution. In one 
CJommission opinion was so far divided that one member recommended a 
local authority, while the other two advised the establishment of a central 
authority, on the ground that a local authority might be hindered in the 
carrying out of its duties by personal influence. 

Ineffectiveness of Legislative Measures. — Although all these Com- 
missions, especially the Royal Commissions of 1865 and 1868, had shown, 
in the most convincing and drastic manner, that the awful condition of the 
rivers need not continue, the people still remained unmoved and not 
suf&ciently anxious for legislation. The manufacturers had considerable 
influence and obtained the insertion of such clauses into the Acts of 
Parliament as to make these practically inoperative. The main Act, the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 1876, does prohibit the throwing of 
solid matters into the streams and the pollution of streams by sewage 
matter and manufacturing refuse, but it is necessary to prove that the 
solid matter is either putrid or putrescible, or that it pollutes the waters 
of the stream, or that it is thrown in in such quantities as to interfere 
with the due flow of the stream. Proceedings could only be taken by 
sanitary authorities against manufacturers and colliery proprietors with 
the express sanction of the Local Government Board. It was soon seen 
that the Act was only a dead letter, and that no more could be achieved 
by its aid than by an Act of 1388, whereby the discharge of animal refuse 
into rivers was prohibited imder a penalty of £20. 

Progress of Eiver Purification. — fn 1888 eflbrts were made to utilise 
the rights conferred by the Public Health Act of 1872 and to fonn Joint 
Committees, having representatives from all sanitary ^tuthorities bordering 
on a specific river. Such Joint Committees were entrusted -with the 
powers of a sanitary authority so far as was necessary for the administration 
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of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 1876. The Mersey and Irwell 
Joint Committee was formed in 1891 as a result of a petition from the 
County Councils of Lancashire and Cheshire. Leeds and Bradford 
presented a similar petition for the formation of a Joint Committee for 
the districts of the West Riding in 1890; but local interests, which stood 
in the way, were not overcome for some years. The Mersey and Irwell 
Joint Committee soon recognised that little could be attained with the 
existing legislation, that indeed the various sub- clauses of the Act of 1876 
made progress impossible. The Committee, therefore, promoted a Bill in 
Parliament, an example which was soon followed by the West Riding 
Joint Committee, which had been formed in the meantime. The Mersey 
and Irwell Act was passed in 1892, and in July 1893 a Provisional Order 
was granted for the West Riding, by which a Joint Committee wtis formed, 
consisting of thirty local representatives. The West Riding of Yorkshire 
Rivers Act followed in 1894. Although not all that could be desired, this 
Act is undoubtedly an advance upon previous legislation. It gives the 
Joint Committee special powers against the pollution of streams by solid 
matters. No action can, however, be taken against the putting into 
streams of sand, gravel, or other natural deposit which shall have flowed 
from or been deposited by the current of the stream, unless it can be 
shown that the due flow of the stream is interfered with. The pollution 
of streams by sewage matter and liquid manufacturing refuse is also pro- 
hibited ; but in the latter case proceedings can only be taken with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board and after certain preliminary 
warnings have been given to the manufacturer. Further, the Local 
Government Board shall only give consent to proceedings being taken by 
the Rivers Board, if, after due inquiry, the Rivers Board and the Local 
Government Board are satisfied that, having regard to the reasonableness 
of the cost and the efiect on the industry or trade in question, means are 
available for rendering the polluting liquid harmless and that no material 
injury will be inflicted by such proceedings on the interests of such 
industry or trade. The value of the Act as a means of suppressing 
nuisances is greatly diminished by such clauses, but a special Act, the 
Factory Act, does contain some useful clauses. In a statement as to the 
work of the West Riding Rivers Board during the first ten years of its 
existence, Mr. Charles G. Milnes Gaskell, the chairman, mentions that the 
practice of throwing solid refuse into the streams has been virtually 
stopped, with the exception of the sludging of mill dams. At the begin- 
ning of this period there were 126 sewage works in the Riding, many of 
which were ineflicient, whereas ten years later the number had risen to 
267, all of which were more or less efficient. Many of the old works had 
been remodelled or enlarged, and 72 projects for new works or extensions 
were awaiting the sanction of the Local Government lioard. In 1893 
there were only 155 out of 1944 mills where some measures had been 
adopted for the prevention of the pollution of the streams by the discharge 
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of trade refuse. The works at these mills were mostly small tanks, and 
the majority of them were seldom, if ever, cleaned out. Other 966 mills 
discharged their effluents into the stream without treatment and the 
remainder into public sewers. In 1902, out of a total of 1983 mills, only 
422 were discharging refuse without treatment to the streams, 542 
possessed purification works, and the remainder discharged to the public 
sewers. In 1893, of the largest towns of the Riding, only Leeds and 
Sheffield attempted to treat the whole of their sewage, whilst Bradford 
dealt with less than one-twelfth. In 1904 all the large towns were treating 
their sewage at least to the extent of keeping one-half of the noxious 
matters out of the rivers. 

Many of the manufacturers who have constructed purification works find 
it profitable to have done so. One papermaker has effected a saving of 
£500 a year, a blanket manufacturer £1000 a year, and a colliery pro- 
prietor similarly recovers 300 tons of coal a fortnight which previously 
went into the river. 

These results have not been achieved without difficulty. The whole 
population, including the manufacturers, is in sympathy with the work of 
the Rivers Board, but each individual wishes to remain undisturbed. 
Excuses for inaction, aU the dilatory pleas that lawyers can suggest, 
have met the Board at every turn. The representatives of various 
industries have formed an association, the aim of which has been to defeat 
the objects of the Rivers Board so far as its individual members are 
concerned. 

What has been said of the West Riding Rivers Board applies equally to 
the other Rivers Boards. In 1893 the mills of Lancashire and Cheshire 
only possessed 45 purification works, whereas in 1906 the number had 
risen to 268. In 1892 only 27 towns possessed sewage works ; in 1906, 80 
towns were treating their sewage. 

In 1898 another Royal Commission was appointed. There were two 
main questions with which it had to deal. Firstly, what method or methods 
of treating and disposing of sewage (including any liquid from any factory, 
or manufacturing process) may properly be adopted, consistently with due 
regard for the requirements of the existing law, for the protection of 
the public health, and for the economical and efficient discharge of the 
duties of local authorities ? and, secondly, if more than one method may be 
so adopted, by what rules, in relation to the nature or volume of sewage, 
or the population to be served, or other varying circumstances or require- 
ments, should the particular method of treatment and disposal to be 
adopted be determined 1 

Land Irrigation and Pure Effluents. — The main cause for the appoint- 
ment of this Commission was the fact that the liocal Government Board 
required a final land treatment in all projects for sewage works, which had 
to be submitted to them, if the local authority proposed to raise a loan for 
the purpose of carrying out the works, although in the meantime methods 
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had been devised which were said to yield results equal to land treatment. 
Many towns found it impossible to obtain sufficient land to meet the 
requirements of the Local Government Board, even in cases where they 
were prepared to pay enormous sums of money for it. The landowners 
and the inhabitants were generally averse to the proposed land being used 
for purposes of sewage disposal, and very often suitable land was not avail- 
able within a reasonable distance of the town. This position of affairs 
amounted almost to a calamity for some of the large towns of England. 
The Commissioners therefore hastened to issue an Interim Report (1901), 
in which they dealt with the questions : (1) Are some sorts of land unsuit- 
able for the purification of sewage 1 (2) is it practicable uniformly to 
produce by artificial processes alone an effluent which shall not putrefy, 
and so create a nuisance in the stream into which it is discharged ? and 
(3) what means should be adopted for securing the better protection of our 
rivers 1 

This Report demonstrates that the requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had been justified by the historical development of things. 

The Commission appointed in 1857 had declared that the proper method 
of purifying sewage was to distribute it on land, and that only in this 
manner could the pollution of rivers be prevented. The 1868 Commission, 
which issued in all five reports up to the year 1874, had also declared 
that land treatment was the only suitable method of rendering sewage 
non-putrescible, and that all other methods were only suitable for removing 
the solids in suspension and should thus only be regarded as palliatives. 
The 1882 Commission likewise declared that land treatment was the only 
solution of the problem, and that even for towns in a position as favourable 
as London, for disposing of its sewage into a large river, it was the only 
method worth considering. The Local Government Board had therefore 
adopted the standpoint expressed so forcibly by these Commissions and 
had only deviated from it in exceptional cases. 

The Report goes on to deal with artificial biological methods which had 
been devised in the meantime and to discuss the question as to whether 
these had rendered land treatment superfluous. It also states that the 
then position of science only placed chemical methods of examination at the 
disposal of the earlier Commissions, whereas now bacteriological methods 
have been so developed as to be of use and importance. 

The Commissioners conclude that peat and stiff clay are not suitable 
for sewage purification. Where only such soils are available, the work of 
purification can only be performed by the surface layer of humus or other 
porous soil ; and in cases where this surface layer is not more than, say, six 
inches thick, such large areas of land would be necessary as to render a 
scheme of land treatment impracticable. This is an admission on the part 
of the Commission that cases do occur in which land treatment should 
not be insisted upon. 

As to whether methods are available which render land treatment 
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superfluous, the Commissioners state that they are convinced that by 
means of artificial biological processes not followed by land treatment 
effluents may be obtained from sewage and mixtures of sewage with trade 
refuse which are no longer putrescible, and which, judged by the usual 
methods, are satisfactory enough to be discharged into streams without 
fear of causing a nuisance. There are cases, therefore, in which the Local 
Government Board may properly, with certain restrictions, relax its 
requirements as to land treatment. The restrictions are, however, not 
general, and must be determined separately for each individual case. They 
further state that the dilatoriness of the authorities in administering the 
Act of 1876 had been the cause of this Act not improving the condition of 
the rivers, but that this dilatoriness had probably been excusable on account 
of the difficulty of securing convictions against offenders. The ardour of 
the local authorities had also been damped because they regarded it as 
useless to attempt the purification of a small reach of a river so long as 
those above and below continued to pollute. The* three Rivers Boards, 
formed as a consequence of the Local Government Act, 1888, had done 
good work, and they recommended the formation of Rivers Boards for the 
various watersheds of England. It was pointed out that the Commissions 
of 1857, 1865, and 1868 had each recommended again and again the forma- 
tion of special authorities to supervise a river from its source to its mouth 
and that the limits of their jurisdiction should not be dependent upon 
arbitrary political boundaries. Each river from its source to its mouth 
represents a whole, and should be treated as such. The 1868 Commission 
considered a Central Authority, consisting of not more than three persons, 
as necessary. This authority should be empowered to deal with all matters 
relating to river pollution and should supervise the administration of the 
legislation. It should have the power to inspect factories, mill dams, 
canals, and similar works, and, when necessary, construct purification 
works at the cost of those interested, whether these be towns or private 
individuals. 

The adoption of these recommendations was specially urged in the Interim 
Report, although difficulties could be foreseen. Not only were the interests 
of those who produced the sewage often diametrically opposite, but also 
the opinions of experts, according as these were practical men or repre- 
sentatives of science. Among the latter the medical men laid special stress 
upon bacteriological questions. These reasons were assigned for the 
formation of a Central Authority, perhaps as a special department of the 
Local Government Board, which should be the river authority for the 
country. It should deal with all matters relating to rivers and their 
purification, follow the technical and scientific work on the subject, and, 
when local authorities were in defaidt, it should be eni^wwered to take 
necessary stops on its own initiative. 

Trade-Befuse Difficulties.— The Second Report deals with matters out- 
side the province of this book. The Third Report, issued in 1903, discusses 
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the difficulties which have arisen from the nebulous state of the law dealing 
with the relations of manufacturers and local authorities. The Public Health 
Act of 1875 empowers an owner or occupier of land to connect his sewers with 
those of the sanitary authority. The 1876 Act provides that every sanitary 
authority shall give facilities for enabling manufacturers within their district 
to carry the liquids proceeding from their factories into the public sewers, 
but a couple of provisos destroy the clearness of this section of the Act. 
The first provides that the sanitary authority shall not be compelled to admit 
into their sewers any liquid which would prejudicially affect such sewers or 
the disposal by sale, application to land, or otherwise, of the sewage matter 
conveyed along such sewers, or which would, from its temperature or 
otherwise, be injurious in a sanitary point of view. The second sub-clause 
provides that no sanitary authority shall be required to admit trade refuse 
into its sewers, where these are only sufficient for the requirements of the 
district or where such admission would interfere with any order of any 
court of competent jurisdiction respecting the sewage of such authority. 
It would indeed be difficult to find a better example of legislation being 
rendered practically useless from the beginning by the insertion of similar 
clauses. If a town does not wish to admit trade refuse into its sewers it 
has only to declare that the sewers are not large enough. Even in the 
construction of new sewers, cases have occurred in which it has been decided 
that the authority need not make these large enough to convey the trade 
refuse of the district. 

As a typical case an action may be referred to in which a local authority 
sought to obtain an injunction restraining a firm of tanners from discharg- 
ing the effluent from their tannery into the sewers. The question before 
the Court ultimately resolved itself into whether the trade refuse destroyed 
the micro-organisms in the sewage and thus so changed the sewage as to 
interfere with its purification by biological methods. The evidence of the 
numerous experts was contradictory, and the Court adopted the view of the 
manufacturer that the tannery refuse did not interfere with the treatment 
of the sewage, the bad effluents from the sewage works being due to mis- 
management. The costs in this action were £7000. The recognised costs 
fell upon the local authority, but the tanners were mulcted in over .£1000. 

The Conmiissioners state that the uncertain position of the law, as shown 
in this and other actions, considerably hampers the progress of river 
purification. The manufacturers repeatedly state that they are in com- 
munication with the local authority with a view to discharging their 
effluents into the sewers. The local authority then frequently drift along 
for years and finally state that they are not bound to accept the trade 
refuse. Manufacturers are thus placed in such difficulties that they would 
welcome a decision, one way or the other, provided that they all received 
uniform treatment. The Commission recognise that the view of the 
manufacturers is a fair one, but admit that by accepting trade refuse 
indiscriminately local authorities may place themselves in difficulties. 
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For example : (1) The trade effluents might be turned into the sewers at 
irregular intervals, so that the sewage as it arrives at the sewage works 
would vary considerably in composition and volume throughout the day ; 
(2) the trade effluents might contain large quantities of solids in suspension 
which would tend to choke the sewers and the purification plant ; and (3) 
the trade effluents might be very acid or very alkaline, or otherwise 
chemically injurious. Such difficulties could, however, be overcome, and 
the purification of a mixture of trade refuse with ordinary sewage is 
generally less difficult and less costly than their separate purification. An 
alteration of the law is therefore recommended, making it the duty of the 
local authority to provide such sewers as are necessary to carry trade 
effluents as well as domestic sewage and giving the manufacturer the 
right, subject to certain safeguards, to discharge his refuse into the sewers. 
These safeguards, relating chiefly to the preliminary treatment of the 
trade refuse before its discharge into the sewers, should be subject to 
confirmation by the proposed Central Authority. This authority should 
also be entrusted with the settling of differences between the local authority 
and the manufacturer. The local authority should also be expressly 
exempted from any liability for the infringement of riparian rights by the 
discharge into a sewer of water obtained by the manufacturer from a 
stream. The Commissioners are of opinion that the manufacturers should 
contribute towards the cost of sewage disposal and purification according 
to the preliminary treatment adopted. They also think it desirable that 
power should be conferred on the local authority to undertake the disposal 
of sludge resulting from preliminary treatment at the expense of the 
manufacturer, but they do not think that the manufacturer should be 
entitled to compel such removal. Special emphasis is laid in this Third 
Report upon the necessity for a Central Rivers Authority. Appeals to 
the Courts occupy much time, and are very expensive as well as often very 
unsatisfactory through want of expert evidence. They recommend that 
the Central Authority should have the following permanent chief officers : 
an administrative head, a bacteriologist, a chemist, and an engineer. The 
officers of the Central Authority should be clothed with the necessary 
powers to conduct inquiries, to call witnesses, to enter premises to take 
samples of the trade effluent, and generally to do such acts as are necessary 
for the proper performance of their duties. An increase in the number 
of Rivers Boards is recommended, as these generally have the sympathy of 
local authorities as well as manufacturers, and could thus form a court of 
first instance in differences between the parties, the Central Authority 
remaining as a court of appeal. Although the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act has been on the Statute Book for over a quarter of a century, the 
pollution of rivers in many parts of England still gt)es on unchecked, so 
that the protection of the rivers is a matter of such grave concern as to 
demand immediate attention. 

Pollution of Tidal-water and 8hell-fi8h.^A Fourth Report, issued in 
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1904, deals with the pollution of tidal waters. The question of the dis- 
charge of sewage into tidal waters came into prominence on account of 
serious outbreaks of enteric fever which were attributed to the eating of 
shell-fish, especially oysters. The capital invested in the English oyster 
industry amounts to six or eight million pounds sterling, and a good deal 
of harm has been inflicted on this industry by the, alarming reports of 
shell-fish poisoning which have been circulated from time to time. In the 
interests of this industry, as well as of the health of shell-fish consumers, 
safeguards should be adopted to secure the purification of sewage, and 
again the necessity of a supervising Central Authority is apparent. 

The above sketch of the work and recommendations of the Royal 
Commission shows that these are of such fundamental importance that 
general legislation on the subject is now expected. 

In England, then, during the last few decades, the conviction has been 
gaining ground that legislation alone will not achieve the required results 
in the purification of rivers, but that much more may be expected from 
the formation of a special authority consisting of experts in the various 
branches of the subject and occupying such a position as to command the 
sympathy of all parties. Such an authority should be free from 
bureaucratic influence, able to follow the technical and scientific advances 
made in the subject, and free to make its decisions, after judging each 
individual case on its merits. 

The above description of the development of the subject might perhaps 
be considered rather too long, but for the fact that there is always a 
tendency to follow long and laborious paths, such as we have seen has been 
the case in England during the last fifty years. The conclusions which 
have been finally drawn, and the recommendations of the mcfre recent 
Commissions, with which all parties seem to be in sympathy, are however 
applicable to all countries. 

German Legislation. — In Germany exactly similar views are now 
being expressed, but there the subject is much more difficult to deal with 
than in Great Britain. In Great Britain, Scottish law is somewhat different 
from that of England, but, with the exception of that of the Tweed, there 
are no watersheds which are situated partly in one country and partly in 
the other ; thus we do not have one and the same river coming within the 
jurisdiction of two central authorities. 

It will have been seen that England has had to overcome considerable 
difficulties in attempting to purify the rivers ; and if Germany had not been 
favoured with very large rivers, which have been able to delay the period of 
grofls pollution which has been reached in England, it would have had to meet 
almost insuperable difliculties. For, almost without exception, the German 
rivers flow through several States, and each State has its own legislation on 
the subject. Attempts have been repeatedly made to obtain Imperial 
legislation^ but the Constitution of the Empire renders this impossible. 
Only a few of the Imperial Laws (§ 366 of the Criminal Code and § 906 of 
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the Civil Code) are applicable to questions of river pollution. The Intro- 
ductory Act of the Civil Code expressly places water legislation in the 
hands of the separate States. 

Questions relating to trade refuse are more easily dealt with in 
Germany than in Great Britain, owing to the existence of a well-formu- 
lated set of Trade Regulations. These stipulate that the authorities 
shall consider the possibility of river pollution before granting a 
concession for the establishment of any new works requiring such 
concession. Works already existing may be similarly dealt with as soon 
as any alterations to the premises are intended, and the police have 
power to deal with those works which do not require a concession for 
their establishment. 

The Constitution of the Empire, however, places the supervision and 
legislation concerning measures to be adopted by the Medical and 
Veterinary Police Authorities in the hands of the Imperial Government, 
and hence § 35 of the Epidemic Diseases Act of June 30, 1900, stipulates 
that methods for the disposal of waste shall be supervised by the State, 
and that it is the duty of local authorities to remove nuisances and to 
adopt preventive measures against infectious diseases. If it is necessary 
that certain regulations should apply to several States, the Imperial 
Chancellor has to see that the State authorities adopt uniform measures, 
or, in urgent cases, he may issue instructions to the separate State 
authorities (§41). Provision is made by § 43 of this Act for the formation 
of an Imperial Council of Health, the work of which, as far as river 
pollution is concerned, is restricted, by a resolution of the Federal 
Council passed in April 1901, to those waters which flow by several of 
the Federal States. 

In cases into which no question of danger to health enters, and to 
which, therefore, the Epidemic Disejuses Act is not applicable, the present 
position of the law regarding water pollution in Germany is laid down in 
three decisions of the Imperial Law Court. At the request of J. Kouig, 
the effect of these decisions has been summarised by H. Nottarp, of 
Miinster, as follows : "The decision of April 19, 1882, is to the effect that 
any riparian owner on a private stream is entitled to prohibit the admission 
to any higher reach of the stream of any liquid except such as shall 
naturally flow into the stream. The decisions of June 2, 1886, and 
September 18, 1886, limit the above by deciding that a riparian owner on a 
private stream must suffer the admission to the stream of any liquid, 
whether it simply increases the volume of the stream water or is mixed 
with polluting matter, so long as such admission does not exceed the bounds 
of regularity and custom, even if the use of the water of the stream for any 
puri)ose is thereby interfered with. Whether a particular liquid exceeds 
in nature or volume the bounds of custom can only be decided from case 
to case. It would undoubtedly do so if it caused the stream to overflow, or 
caused actual damage to those lower down on the stream, or prevented the 
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use of water which would otherwise be suitable as a source of water supply 
or for watering cattle." 

The various Federal States each have their own laws relating to river 
pollution. They are mostly very old laws and some can boast of a 
venerable antiquity. A few, however, have only recently been passed, 
based upon the Imperial Epidemic Diseases Act. For example, an Act 
was passed for the State of Hamburg in 1905, relating to the storage and 
disposal of waste waters, fsBcal, and other matters. This Act, together 
with the police regulations, is amply sufficient to enable the authorities to 
prevent any danger of river pollution within the State of Hamburg. For 
information respecting the legislation of other States, the literature 
mentioned in the Bibliography must be consulted. 

Prussian L^islation. — The views lately adopted by the Prussian 
authorities are, however, of general interest. In 1894 a Prussian Water 
Bill was brought forward, but was shelved because it was realised that 
without the co-operation of other States a Prussian Act would be of little 
use. The conviction that Prussia as the largest of the Federal States 
should set an example to the others was the cause of an Order being issued 
in 1901 by the Prussian Government to the Presidents of the various 
districts. In this Order it was pointed out that differences in local and 
economic conditions between various provinces, and even within one and 
the same province, made general legislation impossible, but that the ex- 
isting legislation, possibly along with a revision of the police regulations, 
should be sufficient for present purposes. The methods of procedure of the 
police authorities premise a knowledge of the condition of all streams and 
of the actual facts relating to the disposal of waste waters ; hence it would 
be advisable to instruct executive officers to report all cases of pollution 
coming to their knowledge. Further, inspections should be made every two 
or three years of all streams which are at all polluted or in which pollution 
is to be feared. The following points should be specially borne in mind : 
(1) The prevention of the spread of infectious diseases ; (2) the prevention of 
the pollution of such water as is used for drinking and other purposes ; 
(3) protection of the public against nuisance ; and (4) protection of fish-life. 
The possibility of danger to health has lately been recognised by the higher 
courts in cases where this danger was somewhat remote (e.^., in some cases 
of bad smells), but this possibility should not be too much insisted upon, so 
as to damage other more important interests. Fishery interests would 
have, in certain cases, to be placed after those of agriculture or industry, 
but hard and fast rules could not be laid down, and it must be left to the 
local authorities to proceed as they think fit after taking into account the 
local and economic conditions and all the varied and opposing interests. 
Practical experience and the present position of science are the best guides 
in formulating requirements; but, on the one hand, as regards private 
streams, the above mentioned decisions of the Imperial Law Court must be 
borne in mind; and, on the other hand, as regards public streams, the 
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principle laid down by the higher courts that no one may carry out any 
undertaking which exceeds the limits of general custom, except with the 
permission of the authorities. The police are also authorised to take action 
in cases of pollution when these contravene certain bye-laws or interfere 
with the interests of the public. The difficulties arising from the use of 
the term "general custom" in regard to private rivers do not occur in 
connection with public streams, for these cannot be the subject of private 
actions, as they are neither the property of the a4joining landowners nor 
of the exchequer. According to a principle laid down in the higher courts, 
action may, however, be taken against a pollution of public waters, which 
has not received a concession from the authorities, if such pollution exceeds 
the limits of general custom, even in cases where interference with the 
interests of the public cannot be asserted. The Order goes on to state that 
streams, the chief purpose of which is for drainage, especially of villages or 
factories, or which have factories and other buildings along the banks for 
considerable distances, must be treated differently to those which are used 
for agricultural purposes or for fisheries. If, however, the water of the 
stream is necessary for drinking or other domestic purposes, further measures 
must be taken against pollution. The actual state of things must be 
considered, and streams which are pure should be kept so, whilst those which 
are already polluted may be less strictly dealt with. 

The order is accompanied with explanatory remarks in which stress is 
laid upon a knowledge of the scientific advances and experience gained in 
dealing with questions of river pollution. In dealing with pollution we 
have, on the one side, the volume and nature of the polluting liquid ; and, 
on the other, the flow and nature of the stream into which it is to be 
discharged. Figures having a general application to tliese factors cannot 
be given at the present time. 

At the same time a Royal Prussian Testing Institute was founded to 
collect all necessary scientific information upon which the action of the 
authorities could be based. 

Imperial Council of Health (Germany). — In 1899 the Reichstag 
accepted a resolution for the appointment of a Commission to supervise 
those rivers which belong to several of the Federal States. The work of 
this Commission was later transferred to the Imperial Council of Health, 
which, as stated above, had been called into being by the Imperial Epidemic 
Diseases Act. A declaration by the Imperial (Tovernment in 1903, to the 
effect that the keeping of the rivers and other public waters free from 
pollution was to be regarded as one of the main efforts of public health 
administration, appears to be of great importance. The general tendency 
of the large growing towns and of the flourishing industries to get rid of 
their yearly increasing quantities of rubbish, filth, and sewage, by discharg- 
ing them into the rivers, has impased upon the State the duty of carefully 
guarding public watercourses. The far-reaching hygienic importance of 
keeping the rivers clean is faced by the fact that the towns and factories 
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must be provided with the means of getting rid of all these matters for 
which the public watercourses seem to provide the natural outlet. Often, 
indeed, no other method is available, and then permission must be granted, 
but with certain safeguards which preclude the possibility of danger to 
health. Safeguards which would be generally applicable cannot be 
formulated, and hence each case must be specially dealt with according to 
local circumstances. Where the interests of a single State are concerned, 
matters are to be left to the authorities of that State ; but where the 
interests of several States are concerned, the Imperial Council of Health 
may, on petition of the States concerned, act as an intermediary or even 
go so far as to advise the adoption of certain measures to prevent the 
occurrence of nuisance. Although the advisory reports of the Imperial 
Council of Health have no direct legal force, it may be expected that they 
will produce the necessary results on account of the position which the 
Council occupies. The provisions of article 76 of the Imperial Constitution 
do offer some means of enforcing the measures advised by the Council of 
Health, and hence it is advisable to see what results are produced by the 
Council before attempting Imperial legislation on the subject. 

A comparison of the legal position in England with that in Germany 
shows that in the latter country matters are in many respects much more 
satisfactory, although the English Government has been more actively 
concerned for a longer period with questions of river pollution and also in 
spite of the fact that the condition of the English rivers has been for 
decades much worse than that of the German rivers is now or is likely to 
be for some time to come. In conjimction with the description of the 
conditions which have arisen in the Emscher valley, it may be mentioned 
that in Germany there also exists the possibility of self-help on the part of 
those concerned, after the pattern of the English Rivers Boards. 

Purification of the Emacher. — An Emscher Regulation Commission, 
appointed in 1899, and presided over by the late Mr Zweigert, Mayor of 
E^ssen, prepared a drainage scheme for the Emscher and resolved to form 
a special Board. A special Act was obtained, carrying out this resolution 
in 1904. The total cost of this scheme will amount to nearly a million 
and a half pounds sterling, with a yearly expenditure of J&100,000. This 
amount is to be raised by the constituent authorities of the Board, the 
local authorities in the Emscher area, and these are entitled to raise funds 
from the collieries, factories, railways, etc. in the district. It is scarcely 
to be expected that such energetic action will be taken against river 
pollution in other parts of the Empire as is being taken in the Emscher 
district, where the very existence of valuable industries has become so 
intimately bound up with the question of river regulation and purification. 

Until now the authorities have dealt lightly, even with cases in which 
they were in a position to prevent serious nuistinces in streams, as soon as 
they have recognised that preventive measures would im[)ose a cost upon 
the industries in question. For example, the effluents of sugar factories 
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are quietly allowed for several months in every year to grossly pollute 
numerous small streams, even after extensive investigations have been 
made into the purification of these effluents and all the attendant difii- 
culties have been laid bare. Doubtless they will, however, keep an eye 
on the technical progress of the various methods of purification and take 
action against existing nuisances as soon as the times are ripe. 

Recommendations similar to those made in Great Britain for the 
establishment of a special Imperial Rivers Authority have not been want- 
ing in Germany, but they have been met by the fear that the various 
States would regard the control which such an authority would exercise 
as an undue interference on the part of the Imperial Authorities. The 
Imperial Council of Health may be regarded as a preliminary move in this 
direction, and its advisory reports have already borne advantageous results 
and given the authorities an idea of what a special Imperial Rivers 
Authority might do. 

Questions of legislation on the subject of river purification have been 
dealt with more thoroughly in Great Britain and Germany than in other 
countries, and both countries have come to approximately the same con- 
clusions, as will have been gathered from the preceding pages. A detailed 
study of the efforts made in other countries would disclose no new facts 
and may therefore be omitted here. 

Present PoBition of the Sewage Question. — Undoubtedly the difficulties 
of sewage purification have been made an excuse for delay, not only by 
manufacturers, but also by many towns, in carrying out the requirements 
of supervising authorities. In some cases the supervising authorities have 
been too lenient, and it must be pleaded as their excuse that they have 
been patiently awaiting the perfection of methods of purification which it 
was hoped would yield better results at less cost to those who had the 
sewage to deal with. Such hopes were raised about fifteen years ago by 
the introduction of artificial biological methods. The intolerable nuisances 
to which some of the English rivers gave rise caused the authorities to put 
down hundreds of works in which these methods were applied before they 
had stood the test of time. The condition of the German rivers allowed 
the authorities to adopt a more expectant attitude. The experience which 
has been gained in England by the expenditure of enormous sums of money 
will be to Germany's advantage, and it is to be hoped that Germany will 
not find it necessary to pay as dearly for experiments which often proved 
fruitless and which the position of affairs in England made absolutely 
necessary. 

The history of the development of methods of sewage treatment, which 
will be dealt with in the next chapter, shows that in no branch of science 
is it more necessary to be cautious in the adoption of new methods. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS OF SEWAGE 
TREATMENT. 

Early Sewage Irrigation Processes. — So far as can be judged from the 
literature and official documents, the question of sewage purification was 
first raised in 1842 by the English authorities in a report by Sir E. 
Chadwick on the Health of the Working Classes. Mention is there made 
of the Craigentinuy Meadows, near Edinburgh, which are said to have been 
first used in the eighteenth century. These were by no means irrigation 
areas in the modem sense of the term. The sewage of a part of fklinburgh 
flowed in open rubble drains on to meadow land, and it was soon observed 
that where the sewage reached, the grass grew abundantly. Hence, ditches 
were dug in all directions, in order to get the sewage on to sterile patches, 
that these might also bear a crop. The process is the same as the much 
older one adopted in the dry southern climates, where all waste water, 
even without manurial constituents, is valuable for irrigation purposes. 
The value of the observations on the Craigentinny Meadows lay, however, 
in the fact that they showed that even in our damp northern climate 
sewage could be dealt with on land for many decades without the latter 
losing its efficacy as a purifying agent. The irrigation meadows of 
Ashburton and elsewhere in Devon, which had been in use for sewage 
treatment from the beginning of the nineteenth century, served to 
demonstrate the same fact. 

Later Sewage Irrigation Processes.— For another reason these ob- 
servations were valuable. Up to that time, and even later, it was regarded 
as dangerous to health to flood land in the neighbourhood of dwellings. 
The General Board of Health, London, reported in 1854 that sprinkling 
water on land near houses was dangerous, and therefore it must be much 
more dangerous to spread sewage on land near the towns. It was not so 
dangerous to carry the sewage to a considerable distance in closed pipes 
and there spray it on the land, even with hose-pipes such as are used in 
gardens. It was thotight that in this manner the evaporation was reduced 
to a minimum, and that the noxious matters were so rapidly absorbed by 
the soil that nuisance was avoided. This opinion was based upon experi- 
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ments which had just been carried out on a large scale with the sewage of 
London, and a company undertook to carry sewage to the vegetable gardens 
near Fulham and there deal with it in this manner. 

The Craigentinny experience, therefore, was considered as a proof that 
the flooding of laud near towns, even with sewage, was not as dangerous to 
health as had been generally supposed. 

The publications of succeeding years clearly show that the question of 
irrigated sewage being dangerous to health soon assumed secondary im- 
portance, and that the chief interest centred around the question of the 
utilisation of sewage. This direction of affairs, besides being due to the 
good results produced at Edinburgh, at Ashburton, and other places in 
Devon, at Tavistock, and at Harrow, was also due to the fact that Justus 
Liebig took up the question of town sewerage and declared that all those 
coimtries which emptied the sewage of their towns into the rivers, thus 
wasting valuable manure, would in time become impoverished. The 
value of sewage for manurial purposes was estimated at that time to 
be equivalent to eight shillings or even more per head of population 
per annum. 

A real enthusiasm for sewage irrigation was thus developed. Every one 
of the numerous oflScial reports published during the succeeding decades 
was unanimous in recommending towns to adopt this method of sewage 
treatment. An Act of 1858 gave facilities for towns to carry their sewage 
beyond their boundaries in order to get it on to the land. In 1862 a 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to deal with the 
question of utilising town sewage so as to reduce the rates and at the same 
time benefit agricultural interests. Experiments were carried out at Rugby 
by a Royal Commission to ascertain the true manurial value of sewage and 
the best method of distributing it on land. The Committee came to the 
important conclusion that the manurial value of sewage was very variable, 
depending upon the dilution of the sewage and the cost involved in getting 
the sewage on to suitable land, but they believed that a financial profit was 
possible in all cases where the local circumstances were not specially un- 
favourable. A second Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 
1864, even reported that it would be possible and advantageous to treat 
the whole of the London sewage on land, and that this treatment would 
result in a reduction of the rates. 

A Royal Commission, appointed in 1857 to inquire into the possibility of 
utilising town sewage, reported, after eight years* investigation, that the 
proper method of sewage disposal was by land treatment, and that only by 
the adoption of this method could the pollution of rivers be prevented ; 
that the financial results of land treatment varied with local circumstances, 
but yielded a profit in some cases. In 1866 and 1867 Sewage Utilisation 
Acts were passed, enabling lociil authorities to acquire land and other 
properties for the purposes of sewage treatment outside their own districts 
or to use land already in their possession for that purpose. In answer to 
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an advertisement, an offer was made to carry the sewage of London forty or 
fifty miles to the sea-coast, in order to render the sea-coast arable. An 
Act was passed in 1865 authorising this undertaking, and limiting the 
period for the completion of the work to four years, but the work was 
never carried out. 

Chemical Treatment of Sewage.— The (Commissions appointed by the 
Government had all recommended land treatment of sewage, but at an 
early date private individuals had urged the advantages of chemical treat- 
ment. Government experts had repeatedly condemned the various chemical 
methods as insufficient, and in this connection a report by Austin, the 
Chief Inspector of the General Board of Health, dated 1857, is of special 
importance. In this report Austin recommends the preparation of a 
compost from the solid matters separated from sewage by the use of pre- 
cipitants, of which he mentions lime either alone or used in conjunction 
with sulphate of alumina, sulphate of iron, burnt magnesia, animal charcoal, 
etc. He regarded the action of chemical precipitants as simply an aid to 
the separation of suspended matter from the sewage, and was of opinion 
that these suspended matters should be removed from sewage before its 
application to land. In this way he believed that all danger to health 
accompanyhig land treatment would be avoided. 

A report of 1864 states that neither mechanical nor chemical methods 
can render sewage non-putrescible. These methods of treatment may 
yield a perfectly clear effluent, which is nevertheless capable of causing 
serious nuisance, and this can only be avoided by land treatment. 

It will be seen from the above that, almost as soon as the sewage 
question arose, the Government experts adopted the standpoint which has 
been maintained practically unchanged to the present day. These views 
were not shared by the local authorities, many of whom were misled by 
the active propagandism of chemical methods of sewage treatment and 
utilisation. As soon as the inefficacy of one particular chemical treatment 
was realised, any new method which happened to be to the fore at the 
time was adopted. Thus it comes about that almost every large town in 
England can boast of having put to a practical test a whole series of 
chemical methods for sewage purification and utilisation. 

Frankland's Views. — Power of observation and common sense early 
taught the experts of the English Government to assign a proper value to 
the very numerous methods of sewage treatment. Sir Edward Frankland, 
as a member of the Royal Commission of 1868, which issued its third and 
most important report in 1871, was the first to submit questions relating 
to sewage treatment to scientific investigation. It would hardly l>e correct 
to say that before his time no scientific work had been done on the subject, 
for the literature dealing with chemical methods of purification discloses 
much valuable work, but it is undoubtedly a fact that Frankland's con- 
clusions, based as they were on excellent experiments, have formed the 
foundation for all further progress relating to sewage purification up to the 
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present time. This fact has at times been lost sight of, but it appears to 
be now generally recognised. 

In its Second Report, Frankland's Commission dealt with the so-called 
ABC process, a process of purifying and utilising sewage which was very 
much boomed about 1870. Frankland showed that the value of the solids 
recoverable from sewage by this process was almost exactly one shilling 
per head of population per annum, and that the actual value was less than 
would be obtained by using the fsecal matter alone as a manure. The 
Commission did not succeed, hpwever, in obtaining from the ABC process 
a single sample of effluent which was non-putrescible. It is further stated 
that the possibilities of chemistry arc unlimited, and that substances may 
be discovered which will precipitate the putrescible matter from sewage in 
an insoluble form ; but that such hopes were, at that date, apparently far 
from realisation. The Commission adopted the view that land treatment 
was the best and most natural method of sewage purification, but it 
recognised more fully than &ny of its predecessors had done the difficulties 
attendant upon the acquirement of sufficient land for irrigation purposes. 
Frankland therefore conducted experiments with a view to increasing the^ 
volume of sewage which could be treated on a definite area of land. 
Attempts had already been made to purify sewage by means of artificial 
sand filters, but such filters choked up even when constructed of coarse 
material, such as coke. Frankland showed, however, tliat they did not 
choke if the sewage was applied in comparatively small doses and each 
dose allowed to trickle away before the application of the next. The best 
results were produced by applying the sewage every third or fourth day, 
and not by using the filters after the manner of waterworks filters. He 
named this new method ** intermittent filtration." The Royal Commission 
of 1898 has termed it " land filtration." 

Frankland's recommendations found little sympathy in England. As 
late as 1877 it was reported that thirty-eight towns had made unsuccess- 
ful attempts to purify sewage by means of filters. The examples cited 
show, however, that although attempts had been made, Frankland's 
recommendations had not been properly followed. It was thought, how- 
ever, that the attempts had been sufficient to show the futility of artificial 
sewage filtration. The only example of the proper application of Frank- 
laud's method in England is furnished by Bailey Denton, who recommended 
its adoption by the town of Merthyr Tydvil in 1871 as a makeshift. He 
obtained good results, and succeeded in purifying ten or twelve times as 
much sewage as would have been possible by irrigation. 

Bacterial Method of Sewage Porificatioa — Frankland's intermittent 
filtration was made the subject of extensive studies in the United States, 
and has formed the starting-point of the artificial biological processes 
which are receiving so much attention at the present time. In 1886 an 
Act for the prevention of river pollution was passed for Massachusetts. 
The State Board of Health was entrusted with the control of the rivers, 
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and means were placed at its disposal for the erection of an experiment 
station. The Board was the means of the village of Medfield adopting 
intermittent filtration in 1886, and since that time many districts have 
followed the example of Medfield. The results which were achieved will 
be dealt with later. Of much more general importance, however, are the 
experiments which have* been carried out at the experiment station erected 
at Lawrence. By selecting the most suitable soil, attempts were made to 
increase the efiiciency of the method, and, finally, such coarse material was 
used that the sewage passed straight through without spreading over the 
filter. Automatic devices had to be adopted to distribute the sewage. 
The London authorities became aware of these experiments and had them 
repeated. In 1892 Santo Crimp prepared experimental filters of similar 
coarse material at Barking, but instead of adopting an automatic device 
for diBtributing the sewage, he allowed the sewage to remain in contact 
with the filter material. The results produced were so satisfactory that a 
one-acre filter was constructed of coke, and in this, London sewage was 
treated after its previous treatment with lime and copperas. Dibdin, who 
was then chemist to the London County Council, has fully reported upon 
the results of these experiments. The method was not called " intermittent 
filtration," but "biological method," and the name was changed later to 
" bacterial purification." The filters were not termed intermittent filters, 
but bacteria beds. 

In 1896 Dibdin recommended the adoption of this method at Sutton, 
a small town near London, for the treatment of crude sewage without any 
previous chemical precipitation. During the first years the results were 
very satisfactory, and the Sutton experiments aroused the interest of all 
concerned with sewage purification. In numerous English towns experi- 
mental works were constructed to test the efficacy of the so-called 
" bacterial " methods. The above details were not strictly adhered to in 
the mode of operation ; in fact, there was almost every possible variation, 
as we shall see later. It is not generally known that simultaneously and 
independent of Dibdin, J. Corbett, the Borough Surveyor of Salford, 
worked out a biological method of purification. His method was like- 
wise based on the Massachusetts experiments ; but in its further develop- 
ment it has surpassed the London methods. 

The general impression soon gained ground that the effluents from 
bacterial purification works, which we will henceforward term " artificial 
biological works," or, more shortly, "biological works," were equally as good 
as those obtained by land treatment, and various towns agitated for the 
removal of the stipulation of the Local Government Boiird that all sewage 
should undergo a final treatment on land. As we have seen, a Royal 
Commission was appointed in 1898 to study this question, and it has come 
to the following conclusion : — 

"After carefully considering, however, the whole of the evidence, to- 
gether with the results of our own work, we are satisfied that it is 
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practicable to produce by artificial processes alone, either from sewage or 
from certain mixtures of sewage and trade refuse, effluents which will not 
putrefy, which would be classed as good according to ordinary chemical 
standards, and which might be discharged into a stream without fear of 
creating a nuisance." 

German Methods of Sewage Treatment.— Germany can boast of the 
oldest known example of the treatment of sewage. Since 1559 the town 
of Bunzlau has treated its sewage by means of land irrigation, but this 
seems to be a single case. All experiments in Germany, until within the 
last decade, have been framed upon English experiments. About thirty- 
five years ago, when Danzig and Berlin were sewered, they adopted land 
irrigation. About twenty years ago, Frankfort-on-the-Maine and Wies- 
baden adopted chemical precipitation at the time when these processes 
were in vogue in England ; and since that time some towns have adopted 
one method and some the other. The only new and original method 
which has come into use is Degener's coal dust method, which will be 
described later. 

In 1877 the Prussian authorities laid down the principle that the 
discharge of unpurified sewage into the streams was in all cases to be 
prohibited. In many cases the degree of purification which was required 
could not possibly be attained, and such impossible requirements have 
stood in the way of sanitary progress. It was only when von Pettenkofer 
agitated for the adoption of reasonable requirements that the authorities 
began to consider what was possible, and from that time sewage purifica- 
tion in Germany took a turn which was characteristic and different 
to the development of matters in England. Since chemical precipitation 
methods had availed little, and given rise to nuisances of all kinds, 
Germany turned to the perfecting of simple mechanical screening and 
sedimentation methods. Sedimentation was first introduced at Marburg, 
and, later, at many other places, including Cassel. The authorities have 
further relaxed their requirements, and have gone so far as to allow, in 
certain cases, the adoption of screening alone to remove the coarser sus- 
pended matters. 

In other countries little has been done which has left a sufiicient 
impression on methods of sewage treatment to require mention in this 
short historical survey, except, perhaps, the beginnings of the septic 
system which were made in France, and which will be dealt with in a 
later chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EABLIER VIEWS ON METHODS OF SEWAGE TBEATMENT : 
THEIB OBJECT AND UTILITY. 

Early Views on Sewage Treatment. — After the problem of sewage dis- 
posal appeared to have been solved by the introduction of sewers and the 
water-carriage system, the question devolved into one of river pollution 
and how to prevent it by treating the sewage. The English authorities 
soon had occasion to deal with this question ; and the General Board of 
Health, as early as 1854, recognised the futility of attempting to * Mis- 
infect" sewage by means of chemicals such as carbolic acid. The term 
" disinfection " had at that time a very different meaning from that assigned 
to it at the present day, and simply implied a prevention of putrefaction 
of the sewage with the attendant odours. The process was also termed 
" deodorisation," and was performed with chloride of iron and lime as well • 
as with carbolic acid. In 1864 an English Commission reported that 
deodorisation could not be regarded as a method of purification for sewage ; 
that by means of chemical pi'ccipitation or filtration a suflBcient degree of 
purification could not be attained, and that, although the effluent might 
appear quite clear and pure, it was still putrescible and liable to cause 
nuisance. Finally, it was stated that irrigation was the only method of 
purification. 

It will thus be seen that the conclusions arrived at at that date, with- 
out the aid of our modem chemical and bacteriological methods, were 
practically the same as those which have again been reached after the 
application of modern science to the problem. 

Precipitation verBus Irrigation. — In selecting a method of sewage 
treatment at that time, the possibility of utilising the manurial value 
of the sewage was regarded as more important than the purification. 
Revenues were expected from this source, and hence it was necessary that 
the experts of the Government should express their opinions on the subject. 
The subject has only been dealt with scientifically since the appointment 
of the English Commission of 1868, which reported in 1870 that chemical 
precipitation only removed the suspended organic matters and left the 
dissolved organic matters in the sewage, and that these latter represented 
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the major portion of the manurial value. This expression of opinion was 
called forth by the large number of methods of chemical treatment which 
local authorities were then being urged to adopt, and Frankland's Com- 
mission concluded that only by means of intermittent filtration or irriga- 
tion could the dissolved organic matters be removed from sewage. The 
purifying action of the soil was said to be due to the oxidising influence of 
the air, and the soil itself was likened to our own lungs. In the case of 
irrigation, the vegetable growths also played a part in using up the organic 
matter. 

The Commission also thought that the discharge into public water- 
courses ought to be prohibited of any liquid containing more than certain 
fixed limits of solids, organic matter or injurious metals, or of any liquid 
which was coloured or reacted strongly acid or alkaline. These limits are 
given on p. 253. 

Frankland's Fixed Standard of Purity. — It is remarkable that a 
savant like Frankland, whose work and opinions are in every direction so 
eminently practical, could recommend the general adoption of fixed 
standards when it must be apparent that actual circumstances are so 
variable ; that in many cases very small volumes of sewage are admitted 
into large rivers in which the sewage is immediately lost, and the waters 
of which are not used for drinking and other domestic purposes ; whereas 
in other cases large volumes of sewage are admitted into small streams, 
the purity of which is of extreme importance inasmuch as their waters are 
required for domestic and industrial purposes. Such facts as these make 
it impossible to adopt fixed standards with regard to sewage disposal and 
purification, and serve to emphasise the necessity of judging each indi- 
vidual case on its merits. The standards which were adopted by the 
Vienna Water Supply Commission in 1864 for drinking water, and which 
found favour in many places, must have had an influence on the findings 
of Frankland's Commission. Even for drinking water it has been shown 
that such standards can only serve as a general guide, and that by their 
rigid adoption difficulties arise. The most important point to be borne in 
mind, when comparing the treatment of drinking water and sewage, is 
that the former is to be consumed without further dilution, whereas the 
latter is diluted in the streams to an extent which varies from case to case. 
These standards were not embodied in the legal enactments, and are only 
mentioned here because they have exerted a considerable influence on the 
question of the standards which are used at the present day by certain 
English authorities. 

The Local Government Board has been repeatedly urged to publish 
standards according to which the effluents from sewnge works could be 
judged ; but it has always declined to do so, stating that the requirements 
must vary in individual cases. The standards of the English Rivers Boards 
will be mentioned later. 

The English Commission appointed in 1882 reported in 1884 and 1885, 
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like the earlier Commissions, that land treatment (either irrigation or 
intermittent filtration) was the only method of properly purifying sewage, 
and that it should be adopted even in towns placed in such a favourable 
position as London for disposing of their sewage by discharge into large 
rivers. Since then the English Central Authority (the Local Government 
Board), as we have seen, has refused its sanction to any project laid before 
it, in which a sufficient area was not provided for land treatment. 

Exclusion of Pathogenic Organisms.— About this time the sewage 
question began to grow acute for various German towns. The reports of 
the authorities show that they were completely under the influence of 
English ideas. Their requirements were even more stringent than in 
England, for the question of river contagion was regarded as one with that 
of sewage purification, and the destruction or separation of pathogenic 
germs from sewage was regarded as an essential part of sewage treatment. 
The formulation of such requirements decidedly stood in the way, and 
hindered hygienic progress for ten years. The weakness of these fixed 
rules was first made apparent by the attacks of von Pettenkofer and other 
hygienists, so that they were finally replaced by the Prussian Ministerial 
Order of 1901. 

The present-day opinions as to the requirements to be fulfilled by 
methods of sewage purification will be discussed later (see Chapter X.). 
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PART IL— THE PRESENT POSITION OF SEWAGE 
TREATMENT. 

CHAPTER V. 

OHAtiAOTEEISTIOS OF SEWAGE. 

Appearance and Character of Sewage. — The sewage of a town sewered on 
the water-carriage system is a dirty grey liquid, possessing an unpleasant 
sweetish odour, scarcely noticeable in the open air and not repugnant, 
even in the sewers. It reaches the outfall in a continuous stream, upon 
tlie surface of which may be seen matches, corks, fruit skins, vegetable 
remains, and lumps of fsecal matter. If a fine sieve is placed in the current 
of the sewage, so as to retain solid matters, and these are examined, they 
will be found, in addition to the above mentioned, to consist of flocculent 
and fibrous material, rags, and small bits of paper, with perhaps a few 
hairs and other similar substances. A sample taken in a glass vessel looks 
like water which has been used for washing and cleaning purposes, and, 
on standing, a comparatively small amount of dirty grey slimy material 
settles out, without materially altering the appearance of the sample. 
Even after standing for twenty-four hours little further can be noticed. 
The liquid remains almost quite as turbid after passing through fine filter 
paper; but if it is passed repeatedly through the same filter paper it 
becomes clearer, as the pores of the filter become partly stopped by the 
material retained. Finally, a clear filtrate will be obtained without leaving 
any appreciable residue on the filter paper. If this clear liquid is allowed 
to stand for several days it first begins to smell slightly offensive, and then 
distinctly of sulphuretted hydrogen, caused by the decomposition of the 
putrescible matters in solution, and, finally, the odour gradually disappears. 
An unfilterod sample subjected to similar treatment also becomes clear after 
a somewhat longer period without an increase in the amount of sediment ; 
in fact, the sediment gradually becomes smaller in amount, until only a 
little flocculent matter remains, and this, under the microscope, appears to 
consist entirely of micro-organisms. The sample is now fully putrefied ; 
and if it has been kept in a closed vessel, it will smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but this soon disappears on opening the vessel. 

30 
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On first making observations, such as the above, one is surprised that 
the sewage is not dirtier and more concentrated. A comparison is in- 
vohuitarily made with the contents of cesspools, and it is forgotten that 
the filth in the sewers is diluted with the entire water supply of the town. 
The undissolved solids too, such as faecal matter and paper, are broken up 
by the friction with the walls of the sewers, and thus reach the outfall as 
a fine sludge. 

It is often necessary to examine sewage, especially when it is a question 
of determining whether a watercourse is polluted by sewage, or when the 
effect of a particular method of sewage purification has to be investigated. 
We must then inquire whether reactions are known which are indicative of 
sewage. The contents of sewers, in towns where the water-carriage system 
has been adopted, are composed of the town*s water supply mixed with 
fsecal matter and urine, water after being used for all domestic purposes, 
and all kinds of solid refuse which is not too large to be washed down the 
water-closets. 

Separate and Combined Sewerage Systems. — What has been said is 
applicable to the sewage of houses, barracks, prisons, hospitals, and other 
similar institutions, as well as for towns which are purely residential, many 
suburbs of our large towns and places where no industries are carried on ; 
but only when these places are sewered on the separate system, i.e. where 
the sewage is carried away in sewers which are separate from those 
receiving the rainfall. Most large towns and a good many of the smaller 
ones, however, collect the sewage and the rainfall in the same sewers, 
i.e. they are sewered on the combined system. In such cases the drainage 
from roofs and from the streets somewhat alters the appearance of the 
sewage, as described above. In English towns which are sewered on the 
separate system, it is customary to drain backyards, and roofs draining 
into backyards, into the sewers for dirty water, so that the possibility of 
refuse being washed into the rain-water sewers is precluded. 

Stwvn Overflows. — The advantages and disadvantages of the separate 
system, which have been so much discussed during the last few decades, 
need not be enumerated here. It may, however, be pointed out that in 
cases where it is necessary to purify the whole of the sewage as much as 
possible, the separate system should be adopted, for on rainy days the 
volume of the sewage often increases tenfold, and even more, and it would 
be very expensive to have to construct sewage works to deal with this 
quantity. When the combined system of sewerage is adopted, storm-water 
overflows are invariably provided, by means of which the flow of sewage 
beyond a certain amoimt may, on rainy days, be discharged direct to the 
rivers. In England the requirements of the authorities stipulate that the 
storm-water overflows shall only come into operation when the flow of 
sewage is increased sixfold, and the sewage works must be constructed to 
deal with six times the volume of the actual sewage. Such a general 
requirement inflicts injustice and hardship, for it must be recognised that 
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at times large volumes of strong sewage are discharged by the storm-water 
overflow and at other times large volumes of comparatively clean water 
must be dealt with at the sewage works. 

It must not be supposed that the contents of the rain-water sewers are 
in general not so polluting as ordinary sewage. In busy dif^tricts the 
washings from the streets, even if these are thoroughly cleaned daily, are 
everywhere found to be worse in every respect, including putrescibility, 
than ordinary sewage, and hence in many places it is the custom to sewer 
the busy portions of the town on the combined system, and those portions 
where the traffic is small, on the separate system. 

Where the combined system is adopted, the volume and character of 
the sewage is altered only on those days when the rainfall is sufficient to 
cause the roadside drains to come into operation. The alteration varies 
in different towns, more especially with the kind of pavement adopted on 
the roads, but also with the amount of traffic, the more or less thorough 
cleansing of the streets, their hilly or level nature and their length. In 
most towns catch-pits are provided in the roadside gulleys to retain the 
street detritus ; but in some, e,g, Manchester, no such provision is made. 
Consequently in Manchester, on wet days, enormous quantities of heavy 
detritus, as much as three hundred tons in a single day, reach the sewage 
works. In Birmingham over six hundred miles of streets and roads are 
drained into the sewers, and these are mainly macadamised, so that here 
the effect of wet days on the character of the sewage is different from the 
ofifect in other towns where the streets are better paved. 

From the above it will be seen that the view that sewage from a separate 
system of sewers is more concentrated than from a combined system is not 
justified. It might be argued that, in the" case of sudden storms, any 
sediment which had collected in the sewers might be washed out, thus 
yielding a strong sewage. To this argument it might be replied that it 
is a bad principle to so construct sewers as to require rain-water to flush 
them out, for storms may not be of the necessary frequent occurrence. 
Separate sewers may be flushed at little cost by special devices. It is 
indeed the flushing out of the sewers in times of rain which has caused the 
operation of storm-water overflows to become such a nuisance in many 
towns; for the storm overflows often come into operation before the 
sediment has been washed out of the sewers. 

Effect of Trade Wastes. — Rain washes, almost exclusively, horse 
manure and mineral detritus from the streets into the sewers ; and as these 
are substances which exert little characteristic influence on the sewage, we 
shall dismiss rain-water from our consideration in what follows regarding 
the characteristics of sewage. It is different, however, with trade refuse. 
Of the various kinds of trade refuse, that from dyeworks is the chief in 
altering the appearance of sewage. Comparatively small volumes of dye 
waste are sufficient to change the colour of sewage to black, blue, green, or 
some other colour. Whilst this cliange is chiefly of lesthetic, and at times 
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of economic impoi*tance, that produced by the refuse from tanneries, 
woollen factories, wood-pulp works, and similar works has considerable 
hygienic importance, on account of the large quantities of putrescible 
matter which these kinds of refuse contain, and also on account of the 
possibility of their spreading disease. 

Here it is only our intention to deal with trade refuse so far as it 
affects the character of town sewage and not to deal with the various pro- 
blems which arise in connection with the trade refuse itself. The effect it 
produces in sewage varies from place to place, depending upon the nature 
and size of the manufactures carried on, and hence it is not possible to 
make generalisations. The most important fact, however, in this 
connection is that only very few towns are troubled with trade refuse to 
such an extent as to very materially increase the difficulty of purifying the 
sewage, and no single case is known in which the sewage is so changed 
that it cannot be purified. In constructing sew^age works, however, 
allowance must be made for the effect of the trade refuse, and it may 
happen that this is sufficient to increase the cost of treatment. In Leeds 
and Birmingham, both centres of metal-working industries, the sewage 
contains more inorganic solids' than are present in ordinary sewage, and 
these cannot be dealt with by biological methods. In towns where the 
refuse from breweries, tanneries, sugar refineries, and similar w^orks is 
admitted to the sewers, the amount of putrescible matter in the sewage is 
increased, and biological purification plants have then to perform extra 
work. 

Trade refuse may cause difficulties for other reasons. Among these may 
be mentioned high temperature, which would be likely to injure the 
sewers, acid or alkaline reaction, poisonous constituents, large amounts of 
suspended solids, and want of regularity in discharge, as when large 
reservoirs are suddenly emptied. Such difficulties may, however, be 
overcome by suitable precautions, and then it is found that the sewage of 
most of our industrial towns differs very little from ordinary domestic 
sewage. 

Voluine of Sewage and of Water Supply.— In industrial towns it is 
very necessary to note the volume of water which finds its way into the 
sewers from private sources. Many industrial undertakings require 
enormous volumes of water, and it is often economical to obtain separate 
sources of supply from private wells or borings. In designing a scheme of 
sewage purification it is the general custom to assume that the volume of 
sewage is equal to the water consumption, i.e. the water supplied by the 
local authority. In towns which are sewered on the combined system it 
is customary to add a certain fraction of the rainfall, calculated according 
to special formulee, to make allowance for wet days ; but often no account 
is taken of the subsoil water, which often finds its way into the sewers in 
unexpectedly large volumes, nor of the water which comes from private 
sources. In order to show what errors may be made in this way, it may 
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be mentioned that in Hamburg the water supplied by the town amounts 
to about 35 million gallons daily, and official investigation has shown that 
at least 15 million gallpns are also obtained daily from private wells. This 
private supply has been estimated by independent investigators at 42 
million gallons. It will therefore be seen that in designing a sewerage 
scheme the private sources of water supply should never be left out of 
account ; and for towns already sewered, which are about to erect sewage 
disposal works, it is specially advisable that the volume of sewage should 
be accurately gauged. . Purely practical as well as scientific reasons may 
be urged for the adoption of this comparatively inexpensive precaution. 

If the volume of sewage per head of population is known for any 
particular town which has no manufactures, an approximately correct 
conclusion may be drawn as to the composition of the sewage; for the 
amount of refuse per head per day which finds its way into the sewers is 
almost the same in all places. Strictly speaking, it is the same only in 
those places where the mode of living is the same. During my numerous 
investigations I have often been led to the conclusion that the amount of 
refuse increases with the water consumption. I believe this is chiefly due 
to an increased use of soap. Wherever the water consumption reaches 

35 or 45 gallons per head per day the sewage is so dilute that the small 
differences in the amount of refuse are of little or no practical importance. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the water consumption considerably 
alters the concentration of the sewage. In many small towns the water 
consumption amounts to about 10 gallons per head per day (Gottingen, 12) ; 
in others it reaches about 20-25 (Berlin, 17*5 ; Cologne, 26-2 ; Hanover, 
20-3; Dresden, 21*8, Bremen, 23*9); whilst in others it reaches almost 
40 gallons (Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 38-0; Hamburg, 37-5); and, finally, 
some towns use much larger quantities (Freiburg in Breisgau, 73*1 ; Buffalo, 
North America, 155 ; Alleghany, 198). A water consumption in excess of 
35 to 45 gallons per head per day can hardly be justified on hygienic 
grounds, except in very warm climates ; and where, for economic reasons, 
it is desirable to reduce the consumption to within these limits, the object 
may be attained by the introduction of water meters and similar safeguards. 

Influence of Soap on Sewage. — ^With regard to the nature and 
quantity of the refuse which converts the water supply into sewage, the 
following remarks are applicable, so long as the sewers contain mainly 
domestic sewage: As already stated, the sewage looks like water which 
has been used for cleaning purposes, and I believe that soap is one of the 
main factors which influences the qi^litative and quantitative composition 
of the sewage. At certain times of the day kitchen refuse shows itself, 
and in many towns Monday is wash-day. On a small scale, as in various 
institutions, wash-day makes a great difference both in the quantity and 
soapy nature of the sewage. 

Bifluence of Fssoes and Urine on Sewage. — The opinion is often 
expressed that little difference is made in the character of sewage by the 
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admission of the feecal matters into the sewers. This opinion is based 
upon comparative studies made some time ago in English towns. Vor 
Pettenkofer estimated the average yearly production of faces at about 
75 lbs, per head of population and that of urine at about 950 lbs. Other 
estimates agree very closely with these figures. If the above opinion is 
correct, we must assume therefore that, in a town with a population of 
10,000, a ton of fseces and over ten tons of urine are daily discharged into 
the sewers without affecting the sewage. This is explained by saying that 
the water which is used iii the water-closets dilutes the faeces to about the 
same strength as the household refuse, and that thus only the quantity of 
sewage is increased, but not its concentration. Baumeister, after making 
comparisons in towns which he regarded as in all respects alike, except 
that in some the fseces were admitted to the sewers and in others not, has 
adopted a different view. He states that in the former towns the amount 
of refuse in the sewage amounts to 186 grammes of dry material per head 
per day and in the latter only 100*5. These figures, which I intend to 
use as a basis for further calculations, were obtained from estimations of 
the total organic matter and the dissolved inorganic matter in the sewage. 
The inorganic matter in suspension was neglected, without, however, 
intending to deny its hygienic importance. The figures represent, 
therefore, the sum of the organic matters in suspension and of the total 
matters in solution, after these have been dried. Generally speaking, 
such a method of calculation would be justifiable ; but Baumeister neglects 
one important factor, the composition of the town water, and, as he uses 
the Hamburg sewage to support his conclusions, it is necessary to point out 
this fact. 

Befuse in Water Supplies. — The chemical composition of the water 
supplies of the various towns which Baumeister investigated is very 
variable. Suspended solids are generally absent, and the dissolved organic 
solids are generally so small as to have little bearing on this point. They 
amount, however, in Hamburg (average for 1900) to 9*5 parte per 100,000, 
in Hanover to 10*2, in Berlin to 3*2, and in Wiesbaden to 1*4. The 
dissolved organic solids in sewage amount on the average to 20 or 30 parte 
per 100,000 (Wiesbaden, 15*3; Frankforton-the-Maine, 22*8; Hamburg 
average for 1901 to 1904, 25*25 ; and Berlin, 28*52). It will be seen, 
therefore, that in Hamburg quite a third of the dissolved organic solids in 
the sewage are present in the water supply, and are therefore not character- 
istic of the sewage. In other towns this factor is not so important. 

The quantity of the dissolved inorganic solids in the water supply 
amounts to 53*67 parts per 100,000 for Hamburg (1900), 46*8 for 
Hanover, 10*8 for Berlin, and 6*8 for Wiesbaden. In the sewage the 
quantities are 56*73 for Hamburg (average of 100 analyses), 77*5 for Berlin, 
and 178*0 for Wiesbaden. In other years the figures for Hamburg were 
different. In August 1893 the water supply of Hamburg contained 5*0 
parts per 100,000 of organic and 121*25 of inorganic solids in 
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solutiou, aiid yielded therefore 126*25 parts of refuse, as designtvted by 
Baumeister. The quantity of dissolved inorganic solids in the water 
supply alone was more than the entire refuse of Breslau, as calculated by 
Baumeister, viz., 121*25, against 108*4, and almost as large as the largest 
quantity of refuse found by Baumeister, viz., 189*2 parts per 100,000 for 
Berlin. 

The use, therefore, of the dissolved inorganic solids in calculating the 
quantity of refuse may often give misleading results. 

Befose in Sewage. — How then shall the quantity of refuse in sewage 
be determined and its chemical character estimated? Undoubtedly the 
total quantity of suspended solids, both organic and inorganic, should be 
regarded as refuse. From the hygienic standpoint the organic matters are 
more important than the inorganic, but both have played a part in con- 
verting the water supply into sewage. Moreover, it must not be supposed 
that the sand and other mineral matter which deposits in the sewers arc 
comparable with the sand to be found in river beds ; for they are surrounded 
by organic matter, and are mixed with rags, hair, etc., so that the resulting 
mass is highly putrescible and not fit to be used for building or other 
similar purposes. In analysing thQ suspended matters in sewage it is 
customary to neglect the screenings, such as matches, fruit skins, etc. At 
the instigation of Rubner, Monti has made measurements of the amount of 
such screenings removed from Berlin sewage by a sieve having apertures 
about one-quarter of an inch (7 mm.) diameter. His results confirm those 
obtained in other towns, and show that the amount so removed is very 
small; in Berlin it amounted on the average to 5 5 per cent, of the total 
suspended solids. 

The following table gives the amount of finer suspended solids found 
in the sewage of various English and German towns : — 



Town, 


Solids in 


Suspension (parts pei 


•100.000). 


1 

Remarks. 








1 






Total 


Organic. 


Inorganic. 








(dried). 


(Loss on Ignition). 


(Ash). 






WlMbAden 


7-40 


8-40 


4-00 






Hambarg . 


29*94 


17*99 


11*95 


ATerage for 1906. 




HanoTer . 


80-20 


... 


... 






Cologne . 


80*80 


21-46 


8*84 






Easea 


81*86 


21-84 


10*62 






Freiburg . 


86-05 


19-47 


16*58 






Breslan . 


40*47 


20 00 


•20-47 


, 


London 


42-61 


... 


... 


' 


Manchester 


45*80 


.. 


... 






Leeda . . . j 


60*06 


,,. 








Birmingbam 


68*60 


... 




1 


Halle 


101-64 


40-48 


61 '-16 






Frankfort 


189-00 


95*50 


48-60 






Unna 

1 


465-25 


324*50 


140-76 


Average (own 
experiments). 


1 

5le 








D 
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The variations which these figures show are greater than might be ex- 
pected, and they cannot be explained by variations in the water-consump- 
tion of the towns. The daily consumption of water per head of population 
is givea for Cologne as 262 gallons, for Birmingham 27*5, for Manchester 
29'0, for Leeds 38*5, and- for Hamburg 37*5. In these five towns the 
question of sewage purification has been studied thoroughly for some years, 
and extensive analytical results have been obtained. It may, therefore, 
be assumed that the above figures relating to these towns represent average 
results, and I should be inclined to place greater reliance on them than on 
most of the other analytical data. Not that I assume the other results to 
be erroneous, for the Unna figures were obtained in Hamburg by the same 
method as the Hamburg figures, and are, I think, to be explained by the 
method and time of taking the samples. 

The literature relating to the amount of suspended matters in sewage 
must unfortunately be regarded as very unsatisfactory, for these matters 
are of very great importance in questions of river pollution and sewage 
disposal. 

Futrescibility of Screened Sewage.— -If the suspended matters be 
completely separated from sewage, the clear product which remains is still 
putrescible. This is due to some extent to the urine in the sewage, but 
the process of sewage putrefaction is not the same as that of the putre- 
faction of cesspools or of urine. In the latter case the organic nitrogen is 
reduced to ammonium salts, and a strong odour of ammonia is produced. 
In the case of putrefying sewage a somewhat indefinite odour, generally 
termed fusty, is first produced, and then a distinct smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The dissolved organic matters in the sewage are the cause of 
this putrescibility. The organic carbon and the organic nitrogen are 
invariably regarded as the cause of putrefaction, and the oxygen and 
hydrogen contained in the organic matters are rightly neglected. The 
organic sulphur is improperly neglected, and this neglect is not easily 
understood, especially when we remember that it is the reduction product 
of this, organic sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, which causes putrefying 
sewage to be a nuisance, and that the organic nitrogen of decomposing 
sewage is not indicated by any particular odour, although it is in the case 
of putrefying concentrated urine. Based on these facts I have had ex- 
periments carried out to see if the estimation of the organic sulphur in 
sewages and effluents cannot be made of practical utility. After yealrs of 
work the problem has found a preliminary solution in the Hamburg 
Putrescibility Test (p. 253). 

Chlorides. — The view is often expressed that conclusions may be drawn 
as to the concentration of sewage from the amount of chlorides present. 
Urine contains about I'l per cent, of sodiiuu chloride, so that the amount 
of sodium chloride discharged daily amounts to 12 or 16 grammes per head 
of population. If we take 15 as a basis for our calculations, we shall find 
that where the water supply is 1 1 gallons per head per day, the sodium 
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chloride in the sewage should amount to 30 parts per 100,000, with a 
water supply of 22 gallons to 15 parts and with a water supply of 44 
gallons to 7*5 parts. In certain towns such calculations may be of value ; 
but they do not admit of a direct comparison of the concentration of the 
sewage of various towns. For example, in August 1893, the sodium 
chloride in the Hamburg water supply amounted to 82*39 parts per 
100,000, which is much more than the above method of calculation would 
yield for the sodium chloride in the sewage, and a great mistake would be 
made by assuming that the sewage of Hamburg is eleven times as strong 
as that of Freiburg (sodium chloride equal to 7*44 parts per 100,000), and 
three and a half times as strong as that of Breslau (sodium chloride equal 
to 23-92 parts per 100,000). As an example in the other direction Wies- 
baden may be cited. The sodium chloride in the water supply is 1*24, 
and in the sewage 61*12 parts per 100,000. From these figures the water 
consumption would be calculated as 1 1 gallons per head per day, whilst it 
is actually 21*2. The high figure for sodium chloride in the sewage is due 
to the water which finds its way into the sewera from the medicinal springs 
of the town. 

Analyses of Water Supplies and Sewages. — The same care must be ex- 
ercised in drawing conclusions from the results of all the usual determina- 
tions in sewage analysis. The following table gives the figures for some of 
these determinations made on the water supply of various towns : — 

Analysbs of Water SuppLrBs. 
(Parts per 100,000.) 





Oxygen absorbed 


AnIiHa 


in Krtiiifrmn 


Free 


Town. 


(10 minutes at 
boiling temperature). 


OUllUo 

(Loss 


lU OUlUblUU. 

on Ignition). 
24 


Ammonia 

(asNH,). 


Freiburg . 
Wieebadeu 


0-08 





0-04 




1-4 





Halle 


0-11 




2-8 


Trace. 


BBsen 


04 




2-4 





Hanover . 


004 




10-2 





Frankfort 


002 




20 





Brealaii . 


0-82 




2-6 


Trace. 


Hamburg (1900) 


0*48 




9-6 


Trace. 


Berlin 


0-69 




8-2 


Trace. 



The oxygen absorbed varies between 0*02 and 0*69, the loss on ignition 
of the solids in solution between 1*4 and 10*2 parts per 100,000, and the 
free ammonia between nil and traces. The following table shows how 
these figures vary for sewages. 

The oxygen absorbed varies from 3-29 for Frankfort to 19*80 for Halle. 
The latter figure is very high. Usually a figure varying between 7 and 12 
is obtained in water-closet towns. KubePs method of estimating the 
oxygen absorbed is by boiling for ten minutes in acid solution with a 
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Analyses of Sewages. Matter in Souttion. 
(Parts per 100,000.) 





Oxygen absorbed. 




Free 


Albumi- 






Town. 


i 1, ««. 10 mills. 
*^"^"-|(Kubel). 


Loss on 
Ignition. 


Ammonia 

(as NHj). 


noid 
Ammonia 

(as NH,). 


, Organic 
{Nitrogen. 


Organic 
Carbon. 


Frankfort 




3-29 


22-80 


316 




; 1-29 




FreiboiK 
Wieebaden 


'.'.'. i 3-65 


19-47 


6-67 




1 ... 




... ' 400 


16-30 


3-70 


... 


0-98 




Breslan . 


5-84 


23-10 


8-60 




1 




Berlin . 


8-34 


28-62 


9-96 




.•■ 




Esaen 




9-41 


22-90 


3-42 


••• 


1-49 




Hamburg (190 


1- n*-98 


12-92 


25-25 


275 


1-45 


2-86 


13-60 


1904} . 
















Halle . 


... 


19-80 


80-97 


8-91 


... 


6 91 




Manchester 


10-41 


... 




2-27 


0-62 


.«« 




Leeds . 


11-94 : ... 


... 


1-12 


1-12 




••• 


Birmingham 


17 99 


... 


3-93 


1-32 


•• 


... 



solution of potassium permanganate. The loss on ignition of the solids in 
solution varies in the towns named between about 15 and 30 parts per 
100,000, and is thus between two and three times as large as the corre- 
sponding figure for the water supplies of Hamburg and Hanover, but about 
ten times as large as that for the other towns. The free ammonia in the 
sewage of the German towns mentioned in the table varies between about 
3 and 9 parts per 100,000, a figure which is not nearly reached in the case 
of any of the water supplies. The free ammonia may, therefore, be said to 
be almost characteristic of sewage. It cannot, however, be used in order 
to calculate the concentration of a sewage, for it is, as a rule, a decomposi- 
tion product, and will therefore be found in greater quantity in the 
sewage of dirty and slow-running sewers than in that of sewers which are 
kept clean and in which the sewage flows quickly without the fsecal matter 
having an opportunity of putrefying. 

Calculations based on the amounts of organic nitrogen, albuminoid 
ammonia, and organic carbon are more free from the above objections. 
These substances are either absent in the water supply or present only in 
negligible quantities. From the amounts of these substances present in 
sewage, conclusions may be drawn as to its concentration, but here, again, 
only if the sewage is fresh; for the organic and albuminoid nitrogen is 
decomposed in putrefying fsecal matter with the production of free ammonia, 
whilst the organic carbon is pirtly converted into carbon dioxide. 

Other analytical determinations, such as the rate at which dissolved 
oxygen is used up, are less important in the examination of the character 
and concentration of sewage than in judging of the character of effluents 
from purification works and investigating (juestions of river pollution. 

Bacteria as Indication of PoUution.— With regard to the use of 
bacteriological methods of iixvestigation it may be stated that the number 
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of bacteria in sewage is generally more than one million per c.c. and often 
reaches as many as fifty or a hundred millions. Species of bacteria which 
may be regarded as characteristic of sewage are not known. The nearest 
approach to such a species is the BcucUlus coli conimunis. This bacterium 
is found in the intestines and therefore in the excreta of nearly all animals. 
Bacillus coll commtmia derived from cold-blooded animals can be dis- 
tinguished from that derived from warm-blooded animals, but those of 
human origin cannot as yet be distinguished from those derived from other 
warm-blooded animals. Hence the presence of Bacillus coli communis in 
river water is not necessarily a sign of sewage pollution, for these bacteria 
may have been derived from the excreta of birds. Persons suffering from 
typhus, cholera, diarrhoea, and other intestinal diseases, discharge the 
germs of these diseases with their excreta. It may also be regarded as 
quite possible for most other kinds of pathogenic organisms to find their 
way into sewage, especially if the patients are not isolated and all their 
discharges either destroyed or disinfected. The consequences which might 
arise from these facts give rise to very important questions, which w^ill be 
dealt with more fully in Chapter IX. 

Sewage Nuisances. — The most manifest nuisances wliich arise from 
present naethods of sewage disposal are to be found in the formation of 
sludge deposits in the beds and on the banks of the rivers ; in the turbidity 
and colour of the water of the streams ; in the putrefactive changes which 
occur and give rise to bad smells, chiefly of sulphuretted hydrogen ; and 
also in the putrefying sludge which sometimes rises to the surface of the 
streams and which may be seen floating about with the other suspended 
matters described above. Such nuisances have attained dimensions so 
serious in some districts that for long distances it is impossible to dwell on 
the banks or in the neighbourhood of the rivers. The sulphuretted hydrogen 
arising from the putrefactive changes is very poisonous to fish life. In 
streams lyhich are excessively polluted, a characteristic sewage flora develops, 
and this is often the cause of some inconvenience. It was such nuisances 
as these which directed public attention to the question of sewage disposal 
and purification, a question which has grown in importance with the growth 
of towns and industrial operations, so that at the present day it is almoet 
impossible to name a town which has not its own sewage problem. Even 
the towns which are situated on estuaries, and which, until a short time 
ago, felt quite safe in this direction, are now being compelled, by the oyster 
industries and other similar interests, to grapple with the question of 
sewage purification. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OBJECTS OF FUBIFIGATION WOBES. 

Batio between Volume of Sewage and that of Bivers. — In an earlier chapter 
it was pointed out that the prohlem of sewage piirification has assumed 
various aspects from time to time. It was at first entirely neglected, then 
some action was taken, and, gradually, more intelligent and reasonable 
ideas have been developed. The most important result, which has been 
reached after years of discussion, is the general recognition, during the 
last few decades, and as far as Germany is concerned during the last ten 
years, that general requirements cannot be formulated for the purification 
of sewage. In order to demonstrate this fact, I usually draw a comparison 
between towns, such as Hamburg, Cologne, and Vienna, which discharge 
their sewage into mighty rivers and equally large towns, such as Berlin, 
Leipsic, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, etc., the sewage of which amounts 
in volume to a considerable fraction of that of the stream upon which 
these towns are situated. The former towns can discharge the whole of 
their filth into the rivers without leaving any noticeable traces. If the 
coarser suspended matters are retained, the actual point of discharge is 
not perceptible. Small towns of a few hundred or thousand inhabitants, 
which are situated on these mighty rivers, are in an even more favourable 
position. Between such extremes there are almost all imaginable stages, 
and it would be ridiculous, from both hygienic and eesthetic standpoints, if 
the most favourably situated of these towns were compelled to purify their 
sewage to the same extent as Leipsic, Manchester, etc., are forced to do, 
if they would not entirely mar the streams on which they are situated. 

Infection of Bivers. — The question of sewage disposal is intimately 
bound up with that of spreading epidemics by means of polluted rivers. 
The danger of infection may, however, be dealt with separately from the 
problem of sewage purification, and such a treatment of the subject is 
desirable, because the problem is often only complicated by the introduction 
of questions of infection in cases whore the possibility of infection 
is very remote. Each case will have to be dealt with individually 
according to whether or not those living lower down the stream 
are dependent upon the water of the stream for drinking and other 
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domestic purposes, and the measures to be adopted in cases of epidemic 
disease can only be decided upon after due consideration of all the local 
conditions. A general requirement that all sewage shall be treated to 
such an extent as to destroy all pathogenic germs can certainly not be 
enforced at the present time. 

BemoTal of Suspended Matters.— If we therefore sum up the position 
only as regards sewage purification, and leave out the question of infection, 
we see that the first requirement of any method is that the grosser 
suspended solids must be removed to such an extent that solid matters 
which are characteristic of sewage are not allowed to float on the surface 
of the streams or deposit on the banks. Such a requirement can be 
fulfilled by the use of gratings and screens (see p. 47). At the present 
time such apparatus is so designed as to retain solids of a diameter of 
about one-twelfth of an inch or even less, but many engineers regard it as 
an open question whether it is advisable to retain solids of a diameter of 
less than about one-eighth of an inch by apparatus of this kind. 

In cases where it is necessary to adopt further measures in order to 
prevent the discharge of all the solid sewage matters into the streams, 
sedimentation (see p. 65) and chemical precipitation (see p. 97) may be 
resorted to. If further requirements are to be met, so that it is necessary to 
attack the dissolved solids and to obtain an effluent which is non-putrescible, 
we have at the present time only biological methods at our disposal. These 
are methods by which the dissolved solids are removed from sewage by 
processes of absorption and are then decomposed by the action of micro- 
organisms and finally oxidised. The oldest of these methods is irrigation 
(see p. 101), to which must be added Frankland's land filtration (see p. 118), 
which has now been practised for over thirty years. Finally, we have 
artificial biological methods, which have arisen out of Frankland's method 
and which have been in use for a little over ten years. 

It is not advisable to treat the sewage by any of these three 
biological methods before it has undergone some sort of prelimmary 
treatment in order to remove some of the suspended matters. The opinion 
is more and more gaining ground that biological methods should only be 
used after the suspended solids have been removed from the sewage as 
much as possible. Detritus tanks and screens only rarely afford sufficient 
preliminary treatment, and usually either sedimentation, chemical precipita- 
tion, or septic action has to be resorted to. 

In addition to the above biological methods, Degener's lignite method 
can be applied so as to yield a non-putrescible effluent. 

None of these methods of purification ensures the complete removal of 
y pathogenic germs from the sewage, and hence, in cases w^here such removal 
is necessary, disinfection (see p. 228) must be carried out. 

The above methods of treatment are more fully discussed in the three 
following chapters. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

DESCRIPTION OF METHODS FOB THE REMOVAL OF 
SUSPENDED MATTERS. 

A. Detritus Tanks. 

Detritus tauks or grit chambers are almost always constructed in combina- 
tion with sieves, gratings, or other screening arrangements. This is 
accoimted for by the historical development of these contrivances, (iratings 
were first used as safeguards for the sewage pumps ; they reduce the 
velocity of the sewage current, and thus cause the deposition of the 
heavier solids. In order to facilitate the removal of these solids by means 
of dredgers or other similar forms of apparatus, cavities were made in which 
the solids deposited more readily. 

Sloping Bottoms. — The oldest forms of detritus tanks are therefore 
merely cavities constructed with either a rectangular or circular cross- 
section, as shown in the Berlin grit chambers (fig. 1). The first improvement 





Fig. 2.— Detritus Tank adopted in England. 
Longitudinal Section. 



Berlin Detritus Tank. 



was made ou these older forms by giving the bottom of the tank an inclina- 
tion tow^ards the end at which the sewage enters. In a few cases the 
inclination of the Iwttom of the tank was to the other cud (fig. 2), but 
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such a construction can hardly be justified even for sedimentation tanks 
in which much lighter solids have to be arrested, and those constructed by 
Mairich for the town of Ohrdruf (fig. 3) are on the proper principle. 




Fig. 3.— Detritus Tank (Ohrdruf). 

Bemoval of Detritus. — Sand and other heavy material is not dis- 
tributed over a large area of the bottom of the tank, but sinks, immediately 
on entering the tank, to the deepest point, from which it can afterwards 
be removed. In small works this removal is effected by hand labour, or, 
as in the case of the Ohrdnif tanks, by opening a valve and allowing the 



Fig. 4.— Detritus Tank (General Town-Cleansing Co.). 

detritus to fall into buckets, which are then removed through the tunnel 
shown in cross-section in the figure. Vessels may also be placed in the 
tanks to catch the detritus, as shown in fig. 4, a method adopted by the 
General Town-Cleansing Co., Berlin. 

In SchneppendahPs apparatus perforated metal vessels are lowered 




Fig. 5.— Schneppendahl's System of Sieves and Detritus Tanks. 

into the detritus chambers by means of a crane, and raised when full of 
detritus (fig. 5) 

Usually detritus tanks are separate from the other portions of the 
purification plant, but at Cologne they have been constructed by 
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Steuemagel as a- part of the sedimentation tanks, which will be described 
later, at the end where the sewage enters (fig. 6). In this case the 



Fio. 6.— Detritus Tauks (CologDo). 

detritus is sucked out of the detritus chamber by means of an evacuated 
vessel. 

Elevators and Grabs. — In many larger works the detritus is dredged 
out of the detritus tanks. In most large towns known to me the bottom 
of the tank is level or approximately level, and the dredger is moved 
gradually backwards and forwards, so that it commands the entire bottom 
of the tank. Such is the case at Hamburg. In Birmingham a grab (fig. 7 



Fig. 7.— Grab Dredger used at Birmingham. 

is employed, and this is attached to a travelling crane, so that the detritus 

may be removed from any portion of the large flat-bottomed detritus tanks. 

Detritus tanks are seldom omitted at sewage works. Such is, however, 

the case at Cassel, where the sewage enters direct into the sedimentation 
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tanks ; this precludes the possibility of removing the sludge by pumping, 
on accoimt of the coarser solids which would injure the valves of the pumps, 
and hence a vacuum apparatus has to be employed. In Marburg also, no 
detritus tanks precede the screening apparatus constructed by Kiensch ; 
one of special form was constructed after the screens, but as it did not 
fulfil the purpose for which it was intended, it need not be described here. 
The works which Riensch constructed at a later date in Dusseldorf are, 
however, provided with very shallow detritus tanks which precede the 
screening apparatus. 

The dimensions of detritus tanks are generally so arranged that the 
velocity of the sewage as it passes through them is not more than two 
inches per second. As the tanks are usually very short, the sewage only 
remains in them for a few minutes. In the experimental plant at Cologne 
the detritus tank is only about 3 J yards long; the Frankfort detritus 
chambers are about 6 J yards long, whilst in Manchester they are 9 yards 
long, and on wet days they have to deal with very large quantities of 
detritus, as Manchester is not provided with catchpits in the street gulleys. 
The detritus tanks at the Paris pumping station at Clichy are as much as 
70 yards long. 

In the Dresden experimental plant the form of construction shown in 
plan in fig. 34 (p. 61), is said to have yielded good results. The tank is 
circular, 6J yards in diameter, and is constructed to deal with 10 million 
gallons of sewage daily. It was first constructed in the form of an inverted 
cone, but observations led to this form being abandoned in favour of one 
with a flatter bottom, and with a second detritus tank built inside, and 
concentrically with the firat. The sewage first enters the outer tank, and 
the current divides into two, a portion passing each way round the outside 
of the inner tank. The two currents meet and cause the solids to deposit. 
The inner tank wall is broken down opposite the point where the solids 
deposit, and these slide down the sloping bottom into the inner tank, from 
which they are removed by means of a dredger. 

It is an almost invariable custom to construct two detritus tanks in 
parallel, so that they may be cleaned out alternately. Even where the 
cleansing of the tanks is performed by dredgers, the flow of sewage through 
the tank is generally stopped during the dredging operations. Watson of 
Birmingham makes an exception to this rule, for the reason that he aims at 
washing as much putrescible matter as possible into his septic tanks. 

The Wiesbaden provisional works is the only case I know of in which 
detritus tanks are constructed in series. The results are said not to be 
encom'aging. 

The name "sand interceptor," which is used in Germany for "detritus 
tank," does not properly describe the function of this piece of plant. The 
matters which are intercepted in the detritus tank vary very much, in 
both quantity and nature, with local conditions. In towns which are 
sewered on the combined system, the road detritus is washed into the 
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sewers on wet days, and the quantity and nature of this material are 
largely dependent upon the kind of material used for paving the roads. 
The long lengths of macadamised roads which are connected with the 
Birmingham sewers yield extraordinarily large amounts of mineral detritus. 
This is largely intercepted in the street guUeys ; but in some towns, such 
as Manchester, the street gulleys are not provided with catchpits, and the 
whole of the road detritus is washed dow^n to the sewage works. After 
heavy rain the quantity of detritus may be as much as three hundred tons 
in a single day. In towns which are sewered on the separate system the 
detritus tanks have less work to perform on account of the absence of 
road washings. 

As a rule, sandy material is one of the chief constituents of the 
contents of detritus tanks, but, as already stated, this material must 
not be regarded as pure sand. Even under the most favourable 
circumstances, it is mixed with fibres and organic matter which have been 
carried down along with the sand, and it is hence rarely suitable for 
building or other purposes ; in disposing of it, its putrescible nature must 
be borne in mind. 

The amount of material which detritus tanks remove from sewage, for 
the reasons given above, cannot be expressed generally in terms of the 
volume of sewage or of the population, but the data given on p. 258 have 
been obtained from the figures of various towns. 

B. Sieves, Gratings, and Screens. 

Until about twenty years ago, sieves, gratings, screens, and other 
similar arrangements for intercepting the suspended matters from sewage, 
were only used in cases where the sewage had to be pumped and for the 
purpose of retaining large materials and mineral matter which would 
interfere with the working of the pumps. In most countries, even at the 
present day, they are only of secondary importance. In Germany, however, 
during the last ten years, screening has developed into a method of primary 
importance, which is used in all cases where sewage is discharged into such 
large rivers that a suitable dilution of the sewage is attained, and where 
therefore the treatment is carried out rather for sesthetic than hygienic 
reasons, to prevent the appearance of unsightly objects either on the banks 
of the river or on the surface of the water. The suspended matters are 
also able to act as vehicles of infection. During the last few years such 
screening apparatus has been erected at Cologne, Diisseldorf, Gottingen, 
Dresden, Hamburg, and at numerous other smaller towns. 

The problem of arresting all the suspended matters from sewage down 
to a size of one-eighth or even one twenty-fifth of an inch, without the 
erection of large tanks to reduce the velocity of the sewage, is not an easy 
one. This is due to the peculiar nature of the suspended matters; for 
fibrous material, pieces of paper, hair and similar materials form a felt-like 
covering on the screens, and make it difficult to keep the openings free. 
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The difficulty of the problem has taxed the ingenuity of niany engineers, 
who have invented many mechanical forms of construction, and the 
development of all these various kinds of screening apparatus is indeed a 
very interesting study. 

Bearing in mind the increasing importance of mechanical screening 
apparatus, which is now to be found at almost every sewage works, I liave 
tried as far as possible to give a complete review of the various types 
which have been adopted. 

Gratings as used to protect sewage pumps were mostly constructed 
of round bars of iron, placed from five-eighths to one inch apart. The 
material which they retained was removed with hand rakes. Occasionally 
a movable grating of this kind was placed before a fixed one, so that the 
motion of the grating broke up feecal and similar matters and made it 
possible for them to be pumped. 

Coarse Filters. — About the time when a large number of towns in 
England were experimenting upon the treatment of sewage by means of 

filtration, the sewage was often subjected to 
some kind of preliminary treatment in order 
to prevent the filters clogging. Generally 
a filter of very coarse coke or slag was 

Fio.8.-SewageSiev7(W^ne). ^^^PWed, and this acted like a sieve in 

keeping back the grosser solids. In America 
straw matting was used for a similar purpose. The sewage was also 
allowed to flow over surfaces covered with rough stones ; these surfaces 
were alternately put out of use, and the organic matters which had been 
retained then dried up and could be easily removed. All these primitive 
arrangements, however, either soon clogged up or gave rise to nuisances 




Fio. 9.-— Sewage Sieve (White Plains). Fio. 10.— Perforated Metallic Basket 

(Rhode Island). 

in the neighbourhood. The next development was to place sieves at 
various angles, and even horizontally (fig. 8), in the current of the sewage. 
They were also placed on hinges, like doors, in the sewers (fig. 9), and 
perforated metallic baskets were also used to catch the grosser suspended 
solids (fig. 10). 

In Bonn, where there were difficulties in uniting the various sewers 
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into a single outfall sewer, and where the authorities in 1903 stipulated 
for the removal of solids larger than one-fifth of an inch, man-holes have 
been built near the outfalls of the separate sewers, and perforated baskets 
are lowered into these. The sewage passes through the baskets, which are 
raised out of the man-holes by means of cranes for cleansing purposes. 

Metzger has constructed the form of screening apparatus shown in figs. 
11, 12, and 1 3, for the towns of Bromberg and Insterburg. The sewage enters 
the channels (a), and overflows on to the grids (c), which have J-inch 
apertures, and which slope very slightly upwards in the direction of the 
current. As soon as the lower portions of the grid become stopped up. 




Fio. 11.— Screen with Automatic Cleansing Apparatus (Bromberg). 
Longitudinal Section. 



the sewage rises, and the suspended matter is carried to the upper portions 
of the grid. A brush (e) continuously removes the solids from the grid 
into the channel (/), from which they are removed by means of a worm- 
conveyor into specially constructed vessels (i). The apparatus is con- 
structed in duplicate, and the bnishes are worked alternately. The special 
advantage which Metzger claims for this apparatus is that the retained 
solids are immediately removed from the sewage and not left to be pressed 
into the apertures of the grid by the current of the sewage, as is the case 
with vertical grids. The grid is four times as large as the cross-section of 
the sewer. 

In many of the more modern forms of screening apparatus a grid is 
fixed vertically or nearly so in the current of the sewage, and from this 
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the solids are removed by a movable grid provided with forks or rakes. 
The prongs of the forks enter the apertures of the fixed grid and carry 



Fio. 12. —Screen with Automatic Cleansing Apparatus 
(Bromberg). Cross Section. 

the solids upwards. The oldest apparatus of this kind which is known to 
me is at the Clichy pumping station in Paris (fig. 14). In this case the 



Flo. 13.— Screen with Automatic Cleansing Apparatus (Bromberg). Plan. 

grid is fixed obliquely against the current of the sewage, and, as soon as 
the prongs of the forks reach the upper end of the grid, they tilt 
vertically and the solids drop into a trough. In Manchester the same 
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principle has been adopted, but the grid is placed obliquely in the same 




Fio. 14.— Screen with Automatic Rakes (Clichy, Paris). 




^i^ 




! \ 
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Fio. 15. — Screen with Automatic Bakes (Manchester). 

direction as the current of the sewage, and therefore the trayelling screen 
is on the approach side of the grid (fig. 15). 
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In the perfection of mechanical apparatus for retaining solids, most 
valuable service has been rendered by the engineer, Hermann liiensch, 
who has been incessantly engaged for over ten years in devising forms of 
apparatus which will retain even the finest particles and in which the 
objectionable labour is performed automatically instead of by hand, as 
formerly. His first experiments w^ere made on trade refuse, from which he 
succeeded in recovering valuable materials. His experiments on sewage 
were carried out first at Wiesbaden, and then, on a larger scale, at 



Fio. 16. — Riensch's Medium Screen. LoDgitudinal Section. 

Marburg. Continually introducing improvements, Riensch has devised 
the screening apparatus at other towns, the latest form being that at 
Dlisseldorf. The principle adopted is an extension of that in use at 
Paris and Manchester. Instead, however, of reducing the velocity of 
the sewage current before the screening apparatus, as is usually the case, 
it is accelerated at Marburg, in order to carry all the suspended matters 
and the detritus on to the screens. Riensch's coarse and medium screens 
\^ are not straight, but bent in the form of a segment of a circle (or^rg;' 16). 
The apertures of the coarse screen are rather over half an inch wide, those 
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of the medium screen about a quarter of an inch, and those of the fine 
screen about an eighth of an 
inch. In Marburg the fine screen 
(fig. 17) was constructed of wire 
fixed into a frame, and had 
apertures about uVi^ch wide. 
It was automatically raised out 
of the sewage as soon as it 
became clogged, but was not very 
satisfactory. The fine screens 
are now constructed like the 
medium ones, which are auto- 
matically-cleansed by means of 
a rotating comb (c, fig. 16), the 
steel teeth of which fit V)e- 
tween the bars of the screen 
and raise the solids to a strip 

of metal (t, fig. 16). From this 

, , \, ^ Fio. 17.— Rien8ch*8 Fine Screen, 

a brush removes them to a 

travelling apron (b, fig. 18), which conveys them into waggons. 




Fio. 18. — Rienscli's Medium Screen. Sketch. 

Movable Screens. — In 1899 Schneppendahl, the manager of the Wies- 
baden Sewage Works, constructed an apparatus in which the screen was 
not fixed but movable, in the form of a so-called wing screen. The five 
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or six wings of the apparatus each consists of a screen, and the bed of the 
sewer is so hollowed out in the form of a segment of a circle that in any 
position of the rotating screen the entire cross-section of the sewer is 
closed by one of the wings. The screen is revolved against the current of 

the sewage. The solids are 
raised out of the sewage and 
brushed off into troughs. 
We shall see later that 
this very practical form of 
apparatus, which, so far as 
I know, was first adopted 
by Schneppendahl, has been 
variously modified and 
utilised in other places. 
Schneppendahl believes that 
it is not advisable to re- 
move solids less than ^inch - 
or f-inch in size by means 
of such apparatus, and he 
. has therefore constructed a 
system of grit chambers 
vessels before the screening 




19.— Winged Screen. Longitudinal Section. 



(fig. 5), provided with perforated metal 
apparatus. Uhlfelder has adopted the rotating wing screen (fig. 19) 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The wing screens adopted at AUenstein 
do not rotate in the sewage, but, for cleaning purposes, are raised by 
hand and the solids emptied into waggons (figs. 20 and 21). 




Fig. 20. — Winged Screen (AUenstein). 



Fio. 21.— Winged Screen 
(AUenstein). 



In the attempt to perform all objectionable labour connected with 
sewage treatment automatically, without the necessity of hand labour, the 
use of fixed screens is gradually being abandoned in favour of movable 
ones, from which the solids can be removed more easily after being raised 
out of the sewage. There are two main types of this kind of appanitus, 
viz., movable sieves, which are coustructed either of perforated or woven 
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metal, and movable gratings which are constructed of bars. The form 
manufactured by John Smith «k Co. of Carshalton, and shown in figs. 22 
and 23, has been adopted in various English towns, and, so far as I could 
learn, has everywhere given satisfaction. On account of its simplicity, the 
apparatus impressed me favourably. A sieve of woven wire (a) is placed 
over two movable cylinders (6), yrhich are generally operated by means of 



Fio. 22.— Revolving Screen. John Smith & Co., Carshalton. 

an under-driven water-wheel {d) placed in the current of the sewage. 
The solids are swept from the sieve into a trough by a rotating brush (c). 

A similar form of apparatus was constructed by Herzberg at Gdttingen, 
and put into use in 1903. The wire sieve is not simply woven, but con- 
structed more like a spring mattress, and with a |-inch mesh. Pieces of 
brass are attached to the sieve, which is of copper, at distances about 



Fig. 23.— Revolving Screen. John Smith k Co., Carshalton. 

a yaixl apart, in onlcr to prevent tlie solids from sliding down. The sieve 
is driven by steam power at a velocity of about 2J yards per minute. As 
in Smith s apparatus, the solids are swept from the sieve by a brush which 
rotates in the op|)Ositc direction to the screen. The action of the brush is 
aided by little jets of water, supplied from underneiith by a perforated 
tube. The solids fall into waggons from which the excess water drains 
back into the sewer. The drained solids are then mixed with peat dust and 
street sweepings, and made into a compost for agricultural purposes. 
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Besides wire, other. woven materials have been recommended for the 
removal of the solid matters from sewage. 

For over ten years a rotating screen has been in use at Glasgow. It is 



Fio. 24. — Screening Apparatus (Hamburg). 

constructed of flattened iron bars, placed about three-quarters of an inch 
apart, and provided with projecting angle irons to prevent the solids from 
sliding down. At Hamburg a screen of similar construction was introduced 

a few years ago. In appearance 

Sermon Frame. i 1 1 

it resembles the rotatmg sieve 
manufactured by Smith <fe Co. 
It is not a sieve, however, but 
a movable grating constructed of 
bars (fig. 25). The separate bars 
arc about 15 inches long, and 
they are placed about J-inch 
apart, so as to form sections of 
the screen 3 yards wide. The 
Fio. 25.— Bars of Hamburg Screen. whole screen consists of forty-six 

such sections. The small bars 
were first constructed of caoutchouc, but this was later rejected in favour 
of a soft alloy. The screen is so constructed that the teeth of the 
rubber comb which removes the solids can pass between the separate 
bars. From the rubber comb the solids are scraped on to a travelling 
band by a strip of rubber. The velocity of the screen is from 1 inch to li 
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inches per second — a velocity which allows the apertures to be partially 
clogged and thus to remove finer suspended matter. The whole apparatus 
is built in a grit chamber, 18 yards long, 10 yards wide, and 2 yards deep, 



Fio. 26. — Screening Apparatus (Croydon). 

from which the sediment is dredged out and discharged on to a travelling 
band. The dredger is mounted on mils, which permit of its action at any 
point of the detritus chamber. 

The apparatus shown in figs. 26 and 27 was constructed some years 



Fig. 27.— Screening Apparatus (Croydon). 

ago by Latham for the town of Croydon. It consists of a woven wire 
sieve, stretched in the form of a disc, which is placed across the sewer and 
rotate<l by means of water power. The solids are removed from the disc 
by means of a worm conveyor. At first two such discs were provided 
at Croydon, one with a coarse and the other with a fine mesh, but the 
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coarser one was unnecessary and therefore was dispensed with. Latham's 
apparatus has also been adopted at RhyL 

Friedrich's apparatus (figs. 28 and 29) also consists of a sieve in the 
form of a disc; it is not, however, placed vertically in the sewer, like 
Latham's apparatus, but horizontally. A coarse sieve and a fine sieve are 
provided, and these are shaken by means of springs. This shaking is 




Fio. 28.— Friedrich'e Screening Apparatus. Elevation. 

intended to loosen the solids and to carry them to a discharging 
channel. 

Riensch has lately abandoned the lines which he pursued for over ten 
yeanj) and has adopted forms of apparatus similar to the above. \ He 
places a disc sieve nearly horizontally in the sewage, but sufficiently 
inclined to permit of the retained solids being brought out of the sewage 



Fig. 29.— Friedrich's Screening Apparatus. Plan. 

by the rotation of the sieve (ft^rriJO). The solids are then removed from 
the sieve by means of rotating brushes (figriW^ The advantage of this 
form of construction over his previous forms is ascribed by Riensch to the 
fact that the solids are not so liable to be crushed by the apparatus and so 
V to escape through the sieves. 

The apparatus depicted in figs. 32, 33, and 34 has been in use for 
several years in an experimental installation at Dresden. At this plant 
the sewage first passes* through a detritus tank 6 J yards long (described on 
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p. 46), and then reaches the disc sieve, which is 5 yards in diameter and 
has openings yV-inch wide. The sewage of a quarter of a million in- 
habitants, nearly ten million gallons daily, passes through this sieve, which 
retains about eight tons of solid matter daily. Sand, stones, and other 
detritus have been removed before the sewage reaches the sieve. The 
solids which are swept from the sieve fall into a pit, from which they are 
dredged in order to be carted away. 

The Stendal sugar factory, at which Riensch made his first experiments, 
has adopted a form of apparatus constructed by Joeming and Sauter (fig. 35), 



Fig. 30.— Riensch's Disc Sieve. 

which there gives every satisfaction. It consists of a drum sieve having 
openings ^inch wide. The solids retained on the surface of the drum form 
a filtering medium, which retains particles much less than ^-inch in size. 
The dnmi is cleansed by means of a steam blower. Simplicity and dura- 
bility are among the features of this apparatus. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that centrifugal force has been recom- 
mended for the removal of suspended matters from sewage. 

G. Grease Extraction. 

Grease in Sewage. — Although it is the custom in sewered towns to 
insist upon the provision of grease traps at all places where grease is likely 
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to enter the sewers, this does not prevent considerable quantities of fat 



Fig. 31.— Kiensch's Disc Sieve. 

and oil from becoming mixed with the sewage. Degener examined the 
air-dried sediment from the sewage of various towns, and foimd that it 




Fio. 32. -Riensch'a Disc Sieve. 

contained quantities of grease varying from 4 to 18 per cent. Of this 
grease, 20 per cent, was neutral fat, 50 to 70 per cent, fatty acids, and 
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30 per cent, unsaponifiablc 'WOol oils. Degeuer considered that the 



Fio. 33. — Riensch's Experimental Works (Dresden). Longitudinal Section. 

composition of this grease rendered it very suitable for the manufacture of 
candles, soap, and olein. On his recommendation, the recovery of this 






Fio. 34.— Riensch's Experimental Works (Dresden). Plan. 

grease was first carried out on a large scale at Cassel, where the sludge 
from the settling tanks was submitted to benzol extraction ; later the 
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use of carlx)n bisulphide instead of ben/x)! wins recommended. For several 
years the reports on this process were very promising, l)ut at length it 
was shown that the cost of the grease extraction was so high as to render 
the process unprofitable. 

Grease Extraction in Woolwashing. — The woolwashing works in 
Yorkshire have used various methods of grease extraction for a consider- 
able number of years. Usually the grease was only extracted from sludge, 
as at Cassel, and it was foimd advantageous to add chemicals to the 
liquid waste in order to carry the grease down with the sludge. Such a 
large quantity of sludge was produced in this manner, however, that the 
recovery of the grease by means of sulphuric acid, steam, and benzole, was 
not profitable. The sludge, after being heated to reduce its moisture to 



Fio. 36. — Screening Apparatus by Joerning and Santer. 

about one-fifth of its original value, was therefore centrifugalised. This 
process yielded three layers, viz. : — 

1. Sludge which was not further utilised. 

2. A concentrated potash-soap solution, which was burnt for the 

recovery of potassium carbonate. 

3. Commercial crude lanoline. 

So long as the market price of crude lanoline stands at £20 and of 
potassium carbonate at £23 per ton, the process is said to be profitable. 

It is apparent that such processes are not directly applicable to the 
conditions of towns where the grease in the sewage is incomparably less 
than in the refuse from woolwashing. 

Grease Becovery. — Lately, much interest has been shown in experi- 
ments in which not the sediment from sewage, but the floating matter, has 
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been utilised for the recovery of grease. The Frankfort Company for the 
Utilisation of Town Refuse has made use of the apparatus shown in fig. 36. 
Four cylinders are placed 
one within the other, the 
innermost one being closed 
in the form of a bell. 
The incoming sewage is dis- 
tributed over this bell, and 
enters the interior (a), 
where the major portion 
of the floating matter is 
retained. In the next 
cylinder (a^), some of the 
grease particles are also 
retained, whilst the sewage 




Fio. 86. — Eremer's Grease Extractor (Frankfort). 

The 



flows upwards between jbhe two outermost cylinders and overflows, 
heavier solids form a sediment in the outer cylinder. 

The apparatus shown in figs. 37 and 38, which was also invented by 
Kremer, is similarly constructed. It consists of an apparatus in which the 



Fio. 37. — Kremcr's Grease Extractor. 

course of the sewage and the separation of the grease are practically the 
same as in the 'extractor used at Frankfort. The sediment is removed for 
further operations by means of a worm conveyor. Fig. 37 shows, in 
longitudinal section, a form of Krenier's apparatus erected by the Berlin 
Company for Sewage Purification. 
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Two such plants were erected and tested at the Ikrlin Sewage Farm 
at Osdorf in 1903. On an area of 15 square yards the plant could deal 
with 200,000 gallons of sewage in twenty hours, yielding 5 lbs. of floating 
matter per 1000 gallons treated. This contained 86 per cent, of water 

and 6 to 9 per cent, of grease, the 
dried residue contained 44 to 49 
per cent, of grease. If worked con- 
tinuously, the plant could remove 
50 per cent, of the suspended 
matter from the sewage; but if 
worked intermittently, and then deal- 
ing with only half as much sewage, 
the solids removed amounted to 70 
to 93 per cent. It should be 
mentioned that the sewage had 
already passed through the detritus 
crosa Section. ^anks at the pumping station, and 

Fio. SS.—Kremer's Grease Extractor. was therefore deprived of ita sand 

and heavier solids. 
The calculations of the above firm are based upon Schreiber's investig- 
ations, according to which about two-thirds of an ounce of grease enters 
the Berlin sewers per head per day, and the Berlin sewage contains 0*010 
to 0*026 per cent, of grease. The grease in sewage is estimated at 16 lbs. 
per head per annum ; and since 40 per cent. (25 millions) of the population 
of Germany live in towns of over 5000 inhabitants, and of these 25 millions, 
15 millions live in towns which are already sewered, the amount of grease 
in the sewage of Germany is very large. It may be estimated at about 
100,000 tons per annum, and it has imtil now been practically all wasted. 
The problem of grease extraction is therefore regarded as important. 

I do not doubt that the installation of simply constructed grease 
extractors will be profitable in the case of abattoirs and similar works ; but 
the recovery of grease from ordinary town sewage will be expensive, unless 
the recovery is restricted to that portion which rises to the surface when 
the velocity of the sewage is reduced. In some English towns this method 
has been tried, and it could easily be adopted in all large towns ; the grease 
thus recovered is readily bought by soap makers. John D. Watson of 
Birmingham, whose practical ability and unceasing energy are devoted to 
all questions relating to sewage treatment, adopts the view that the 
recovery of grease from town sewage should never be attempted with a 
view to financial success. 

Where the conditions are such that the sewage need not be subjected 
to further treatment than by detritus tanks and screens, the comparatively 
small quantities of grease present in sewage need not give rise to nuisance. 
It appears more important, however, to separate the grease, as far as 
possible, when the sewage is to be subjected to a biological treatment, and, 
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in the case of sewage farms, the grease deposited on the surface of the land 
is often detrimental to the treatment. 

Settlement, Septic Action, and Precipitation. 

Sedimentation. — From some of the results which have been published 
it might be inferred that detritus tanks and screening arrangements are 
capable of removing 50 to 60 per cent., or oven more, of the suspended 
matters from sewage. Such inferences are not warranted, as will be shown 
in Chapter XI. Even with the very best constructed forms, 20 to 25 per 
cent, is the limit which can be attained. The remainder consists of tine 
particles which would pass through any mechanical screen, but which may 
be separated from the sewage either by reducing its velocity or by bring- 
ing it to rest for a period ranging from half an hour to several hours. 
Such a process is termed settlement or mechanical sedimentation. By such 
treatment it is not possible to obtain a perfectly clear effluent, even by 
allowing the sewage to stand for twenty-four hours or even longer. There 
still remain from 10 to 20 per cent, of the suspended matters in the 
sewage, and these are the cause of its turbidity. 

Precipitation. — By the aid of certain chemical substances, termed 
precipitantSj these remaining solids may be practically completely removed. 
The advantages and disadvantages of jyrecipiiation^ as compared with 
simple sedimentation, will be found discussed on p. 97. 

Septic Action. — The septic tank treatment may be regarded as a kind 
of sedimentation process. It has been lately adopted by many towns in 
connection with biological methods of purification. It has been already 
mentioned that sewage may l)e clarified by allowing putrefaction to proceed 
as far as possible, but practically this method cannot be carried to the 
extent of the disposal of all the suspended matter (see p. 86). 

In this chapter only the principles will be discussed, according to 
which these three processes have been applied in practice, and their 
comparative merits and cost will be discussed later (Chapters X. and XL). 

D. Settlement. 

Settling tanks should be so constructed that the current of the sewage 
is reduced as much as possible and as quickly as possible, and so that they 
can be easily manipulated, especially as regards the removal of sludge. 

The earliest forms, as constructed in the coal districts of England, 
were simply the most primitive kind of holes dug in the earth ; the water 
simply flowed through them, and they received no attention. They were 
therefore generally full of sludge. The tanks constructed for English 
towns some decades ago were all intended to be used intermittently, and 
were constructed as precipitation tanks. 

Theoretically, intermittent action, in which the sewage is allowed to 
come to rest, is more efficacious than continuous action, in which the 
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sewage is allowed to flow continuously through the tanks, but continuous 
action has many practical advantages over the intermittent method of 
working. At each emptying and filling of the tank there is a danger of 
stirring up the sludge, which should therefore be removed each time the 
tank is emptied. This may be rendered unnecessary by the use of a 
Hoating outlet, which only allows the surface water to flow out (fig. 39). 
Intermittent action also causes a loss in the available head of the sewage 
equal to the height in the tank, and the time of filling and emptying are 
not utilised in the purification process. Moreover, Santo Crimp was able 
to show, in the case of London, where the tanks were originally designed 
for use on the intermittent system, that when the continuous process was 
adopted, without any other change whatever in the method of working, 



Fig, 39. — Appnratns for Emptying Settling Tanks. 

the volume of sludge obtained rose from 1380 to 4360 cubic yards per day 
— a result which would not have been anticipated on theoretical grounds, 
showing that the continuous was far more efilicacious than the intermittent 
method of working. 

In England, almost without exception, sedimentation tanks have been 
constructed rectangular. Scientific experiments as to the form most suit- 
able for the sedimentation of the sludge seem to have been hardly carried 
out at all, and many of the English installations are of the form repre- 
sented in fig. 40. The tanks are in the shape of a horse-shoe, or of several 
horse-shoes placed one after the other, and so arranged that the sewage 
passes through the various sections in turn. Several division walls are 
also built across each section. 

The sedimentation tank, which is shown in longitudinal section in 
fig. 41, is a form which has also been much adopted in England. The 
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bed of the tank slopes towards the inlet end, where a pump well (b) is 
provided. The sewage enters the tank over a weir (a), extending across 

the whole width of the 
tank ; it then passes under 
a scum board (c) and 
over a submerged wall 
(d)y again under a scum 
board (e) and over another 
submerged wall (/), before 
it reaches the outlet end of 
the tank, where it is dis- 
charged over a weir (p). 
The sludging of the tank is 
effected by opening holes 
(a) in the submerged walls, 
when the sludge gravitates 

to the pump well. 

Fio. 40. — Horse-shoe Arrangement of Tanks, o j- x x- x i 

** Sedimentation tanks 

have also been constructed in the form shown in fig. 42. Here the 

sewage has to flow horizontally in a zig-zag path before it reaches 





Fio. 41.— Sedimentation Tanks adopted in England. Longitndinal Section. 

the outlet. Another form of construction is depicted in fig. 43, in 
which several tanks are placed so that the sewage has to pursue a 





Fio. 42.— Sedimentation Tanks 
with Cross Walls. 



Fig. 43. — Arrangement of Sedi- 
mentation Tanks. 



winding course in passing through them. The sludge is intended to 
collect in the side portions of the tanks, as shown in the figure. 

Lately, the general practice has been to adopt simple forms of con- 
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struction, by which the sewage ia brought to rest jvs quickly as possible, 
and in which the sludging is performed as easily as possible. 

At first little provision was made for removing the sludge from the 
tanks. Putrefaction set in, and gases were evolved which raised the sedi- 
ment in lumps, and these were discharged to the stream. The effluent 
from the tanks also acquired a putrid character from its contact with the 
putrefying sludge. Such nuisances were the cause of the opinion held 
about twenty years ago that sedimentation would have to be abandoned, 
and tanks were then used as precipitation tanks. During the last decade, 
however, the conviction has gained ground that in many cases simple 
sedimentation without the addition of chemicals is quite sufficient, and 
that it possesses advantages over chemical precipitation, if the sludging of 
the tanks is properly attended to and the tanks thoroughly cleaned out as 
soon as the sediment begins to putrefy. For, if sewage is placed in tanks 
containing putrefying sludge, a few hours suffice to render the sewage 
putrid. In hot weather it may be necessary to sludge the tanks out every 
two or three days, whilst in winter they will go eight or ten days. For 
this reason it is evident that the arrangements for sludging out should be 
as simple as possible. 

Sedimentation Experiments. — The most valuable experiments on 
sedimentation have been carried out during the last few years by Bock 
and Schwarz at Hanover, and continued by Steuernagol at Cologne. These 
experiments, together with the observations of Schmidt on the direction 
of the currents in the 
tanks at Oppeln, have 
cleared up all the more 
important points rela- 
ting to sedimentation 
processes. 

Previous to the 
Cologne experiments, 
the bed of the sedimen- 
tation tank was oft«n 
made to slope towards 
the outlet end. Steuer- 
nagel demonstrates, by 
means of fig. 44, the 
absurdity of such a con- 
struction. If the bed of 
the tank slopes towards 
the outlet end, the sedi- 
ment, which is chiefly deposited at the inlet end, reduces the already 
smaller cross-section of the tank at the inlet end, and thus facilitates 
the stirring up of the solids by the current of the sewage, as well as the 
possible redissolving of the solids. 




Fio. 44.— Good and Bad GonBtriiction of the Bottom of 
Sedimentation Tanks, according to Steuernagel. 
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The experiments at Hanover and Cologne have also been of importance 
in disposing of the old belief that it is absolutely necessary to reduce the 
velocity of the current of sewage through sedimentation tanks to ^inch or 
yV^^c^ per second, or even less. Even so late as 1894, a Ministerial Order 
stipulated that the city of Cologne should construct sedimentation tanks in 
such a manner as to reduce the velocity of the sewage through them to 
^-inch per second. 

In 1899, Bock and Schwarz worked settling tanks, 54 and 81 yards 
long, at such rates as to give velocities ranging from J-inch to ^-inch per 
second. They demonstrated that the night sewage deposited no sediment, 
but at times carried away some of the solids which had been deposited 
from the sewage produced during the day. At a velocity of J-inch to ^-inch 
per second, they succeeded in depositing 55*7 per cent, of the suspended 
matter from the day sewage in the shorter of the above tanks and 
61*5 per cent, in the longer tank. On increasing the velocity to 
^-inch per second, the result produced by the longer tank was only 






Fio. 45.— Experimental Settling Tank (Cologne). Longitudinal Section. 

reduced to 57 per cent. The same sewage, on standing for twenty- 
four hours, deposited 88*8 per cent, of its suspended matter, and 11*2 
per cent, consisted of very fine particles which would not deposit. Settle- 
ment for an hour and a half produced practically the same result as 
could be obtained in three to four hours, depositing 68 '1 per cent, of 
the suspended matter. 

These investigations were followed in 1900 by those of Steuemagel, who 
experimented in the tank, an illustration of which is given in fig. 45. 
Since this tank may, according to our present knowledge, be regarded as a 
model for all sedimentation tanks, a short description will be given 
here. After passing a detritus tank and screening apparatus, the sewage 
enters the sedimentation tank by two pipe inlets, not over a weir. 
At the inlet end the bed of the tank is hollowed out to form a pump 
well. From the pump well the bed of the tank, 49 yards long, rises 
gradually towards the outlet end. After passing the pump well, the 
impact of the sewage is broken by means of wooden guards, which also 
serve to equalise the distribution of the sewage throughout the cross- 
section of the tank. At the outlet end a weir is provided, the height 
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of which may be regulated. Experiments were carried out in this 
tank with velocities of the sewage varying from J -inch to 3 inches per 
second. 

The treatment of the night sewage at Cologne jdelded results similar 
to those obtained at Hanover ; the effluent from the tank contained at 
times more suspended matter than the inflowing sewage. It was there- 
fore thought advisable not to use the tank during certain hours of the 
night. During the daytime, with a velocity of J-inch per second, 72*31 per 
cent, of the suspended matter in the sewage was deposited ; on increasing 
the velocity to five times this amount, nearly the same percentage of solids 
was removed, viz., 6908, and on again doubling this velocity, 58*9 per cent, 
of the solids was deposited. 

The effluent obtained after passing the sewage through the tank at a 
velocity of J-inch per second deposited a further 11-7 per cent, of the solids 
on standing for twelve hours, thus still leaving 15*99 per cent, in 
suspension. 

These results appear more satisfactory than those obtained at Hanover, 
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Fio. 46. — Action of Pamp Well at Cologne with various 
Sewage Velocities. 

especially when we consider that the Cologne tank was the shorter. The 
variations in the sewage of different towns may be the cause of differences in 
the separation of suspended matters, but Steuemagel believes that the better 
results at Cologne are due to the more suitable construction of his tank. 
He lays special stress upon two factors, which had already been recognised 
in England (see fig. 41), viz., the position of the sludge well near the inlet 
end of the tank and the upward slope of the bed of the tank towards the 
outlet end. 

In the Cologne experiments, with a velocity of ^-inch per second, 70*7 per 
cent, of the sludge settled into the pump well and 29*3 per cent, over the 
remainder of the tank bottom (see fig. 46). At five times this velocity the 
figures were 51 per cent, in the pump well and 49 per cent, over the tank 
bottom, and on again doubling this velocity the figures were approximately 
45 and 55 per cent. At higher velocities the solids were carried over the 
pump well and on to the bottom of the tank. Steuemagel concludes that 
long tanks are necessary for high velocities, and that shorter tanks suffice 
for lower velocities. 

As a result of one day's observations in each case, Steuemagel obtained 
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the following amounts of sludge per 1000 gallons of sewage for the different 
velocities : — 







Analysis of Sludge. 


Velocity 
(inehes |)ar saooDd). 


Sludge 
(gallons). 


Moisture 
(per cent.). 


Dry Residue 
(per cent). 


i 


4'040 


95-57 


4-43 


i 


2-474 


92-87 


7-13 


If 


1-838 


91-84 


8-66 











It will be seen that a gallon of the sludge obtained at the highest velocity 
contains about twice as much solid matter as a gallon obtained at the 
lowest velocity. If, by the use of these figures, we compare the results 
obtained at the two velocities, on the assumption that the specific gravity of 
the sludge is the same in both cases, we find that the amount of solid 
matter retained at the higher velocity is almost as great as that retained at 
the lower velocity, which is ten times less. Moreover, the sludge obtained 
at the higher velocity is easier to deal with than that obtained at the lower 
velocity, and the small excess of solids which are carried forward into the 
stream at the higher velocity consists of very fine particles, which are 
quickly distributed throughout the water of the stream. Whether the 
same results would have been obtained if the experiments had been con- 
tinued for several days has not been decided by Steuemagel. Further 
experiments would be very useful, for they might lead to the conclusion 
that a short period of sedimentation is able to remove the finer suspended 
solids, of a less diameter than, say, |-inch, more cheaply than screens, which, 
in their construction, maintenance, and working, are costly. 

The practical importance of the above experiments for Cologne was 
shown by the fact that the authorities withdrew the expensive requirements 
which they had formulated, and permitted the discharge of the Cologne 
sewage into the Rhine after the removal, by means of suitable screening 
apparatus, of suspended matters of a diameter down to ^inch. 

The direction of the sewage currents at various depths in the tanks has 
been investigated by Bock and Schwarz. They employed small glass 
bottles, and sank these to depths varying from 1 to 6 feet. Their results 
showed that the sewage moved sometimes upwards, sometimes downwards, 
and sometimes towards the sides of the tanks, with a velocity two to three 
times as great as the calculated average velocity through the tank. 

These sources of error wore later demonstrated in a very clear manner 
by Schmidt at Oppeln. By addition of a colouring matter (uranin) he 
showed that at the cooler periods of the year the warm sewage flowed on the 
top of the cooler contents of the tank. Variations in temperature cause 
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variations in the flow of the sewiige, as depicted in figs. 47 and 48. The 
dotted lines show the direction taken by the entering sewage, according as 
it is warmer or colder than the contents of the tank. 

With regard to the quantity of sludge produced by sedimentation and 
the possibility of its utilisation, further data will be given in Chapter XI. 

Loss of Head. — ^Deep Tanks. — Above, it was stated that the continuous 
method of working sedimentation tanks is more advantageous than the 
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Fig. 47. — Flow of Sewage through Tanks on Gold Days, according to Schmidt 

intermittent, in that it does not involve a loss in the head of sewage. 
This advantage applies only so far as the sedimentation process itself is 
concerned. If we also consider the disposal of the sludge, the top water 
in the shallow tanks above described, when used on the continuous 
principle, must be let off before the sludge can be removed. The volume 
in question is indeed only a small fraction of the total volume of sewage, 
and hence it does not involve the installation of a large pumping 
plant. 

Several engineers have attempted to construct sedimentation tanks for 
continuous use, so as not to require emptying before removing the sludge. 
These have taken the form of wells or towers, and have been used more 
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Fig. 48.^F1ow of Sewage through Tanks on Warm Days, according to Schmidt 

in conjunction with chemical precipitation than for simple sedimentation. 
Eminent experts have even declared that deep tanks are only applicable 
when the sedimentation process is accelerated by means of precipitants. 
A few years ago, however, Mairich demonstrated practically, that good 
results could be obtained by using deep tanks, even without the aid of 
precipitants, thus showing that the opinion expressed in the preceding 
sentence, which had been held for years, is not tenable in every case. 
Deep tanks have, however, certain disadvantages which will be mentioned 
later, so that it appears doubtful whether they will be much used in the 
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future for the separation of suspended matter from crude sewage, especially 
as forms of construction have lately been devised, and are said to have 
given satisfaction, by which the sediment may be removed from shallow 
tanks without first removing the top water (see p. 79). This is the only 
point in which deep tanks are more advantageous than shallow ones, unless 
the consideration, raised by various authors, that the former occupy less 
space than the latter must be regarded as important. 

For the after-treatment of the effluent from biological filters, a matter 
which at the present time is exciting a good deal of interest (see Chapter 
VIII.), deep tanks may be more advantageous than shallow ones and hence 
the main types will be shortly described here. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that some of these forms of construction are totally unsuitable 




Fio. 49.— MuUor and Nahnsen Tank (Halle). 



Fig. 50.— Kniebiililer'sTank (Dortmund). 
Cross Section. 



for simple sedimentation, and are intended for use in conjunction with 
chemical precipitation, a process which will be dealt with later. 

In 1886, Mliller and Nahnsen constructed at Halle the fonn of tank shown 
in fig. 49. The sewage first passes through a detritus tank, and then enters 
the deep tiink, which is about 25 feet deep, at a point (a) about 8 feet 
from the bottom. By suitably reducing the velocity of the sewage it is 
intended that the solid matters shall sink to the bottom and the sewage 
flow upwards and overflow, possibly into a second deep tank. The sludge 
is pumped from the point {b) without interfering with the working of 
the tank. 

Soon afterwards the tank shown in figs. 50, 51, and 52 was constructed 
by Kniebiihlcr at Dortmund. It is about 45 feet deep, and diff*ers from the 
Halle tank chiefly in the attempt which is made to distribute the sewage 
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evenly throughout the cross-section of the tank by means of horizontal 
radiating channels (fig. 51). The sewage was also intended to rise through 
a thin filter and to overflow into channels placed all over the surface of 
the tank (fig. 52). The Dortmund tanks were so constructed that, on 





Fio. Sl.—Kniebiihler's Tank 
(Dortmund). 



Fio. 62.— KiiiebUhler*8Tank 
(Dortmund). 



the days when they had most work to perform (slaughtering days), the 
sewage, after treatment with lime and sulphate of alumina or copperas, 
rose in the tank with a velocity of 0022 inch per second, thus remaining in 
the tank for If hours. 

At Stargard and Neustadt in Upper Silesia, Mairich has constructed 



Fio. 68.— Mairich's Tauka (Neustadt, Upper Silesia). 

tanks very similar to the Dortmund tanks. They do, however, possess 
distinguishing features. The Neustadt tanks (fig. 53) are 22 feet deep, 
and the sewage enters through twelve tangential pipes (a) leading 
horizontally towards the centre of the tank at a point 14 or 15 feet below 
the surface. Inside the tank the inlet pipes take the form of half pipes 
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or inverted channels, as in the Dortmund tank. The Stargard tanks (fig. 

54) are so constructed that with an upward velocity of 002 inch per second 

the sewage remains in the tank for two hours. The sewage leaves the 

tank by means of radiating 

channels at the surface; 

but whereas in the Dort- \ 

mund tank the sewage 

overflows into the channels, 

in the Stargard tank it 

enters by means of holes. 

The sludge is removed 

from the Neustadt tanks 

by opening the valve (6), 

after first stirring up the 

contents of the bottom of 

the tank by means of the 

stirrer (c). 

Later, Mairich con- Fio. 64.-Mairich'8Tank(Stargtrd). 

structed his tanks smaller, 

and used more of them ; at Ohrdruf, with 6000 inhabitants, 28 tanks were 
constructed; at Langcnsalza, with 13,000 inhabitants, 40 tanks; and at 
Guben, with 33,000 inhabitants and a daily flow of sewage equal to two 
million gallons, 84 tanks are in use. These small Mairich tanks, with a 



Fig. 65.— Mairioh's Tanks (Guben). Plan. 

working height of about 8^ feet and covering 6 square yards each, are more 
like the Dortmund tanks than Mairich's older forms, as regards the manner 
in which the sewage is led into the tank. The form used at Guben is 
illustrate by figs. 55 and 56. 

At Birmingham, Watson recommends the use of deep tanks in prefer- 
ence to shallow ones for certain purposes, more especially because the 
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sludge is more easily removed from deep tanks. The effluents from his 
septic tanks are passed through deep tanks after passing along a large 
long channel. Besides this, Watson sends the effluent from his biological 
filters through deep tanks, "Birmingham Separators" (fig. 57), for the 

removal of the flocculent matter 

' ^^^v jff wliich it contains. Deep tanks 

^ ^ — H — ^^ Outlet. ^Qjr^ ^ \yQ specially suitable 

^"""^ for the after-purification of the 

effluents from biological filters. 
Watson is of the opinion that 
the cylindrical portion of the 
Dortmund tank, which is other- 
wise similar in construction to 
the Birmingham Separator, is 
of little use, since the velocity 
of the sewage in this portion is 
uniform. He attaches more 
importance to the conical por- 
tion of the tank, in which the 
velocity of the sewage diminishes as it rises, and he has therefore made 
his separators largely of this shape. The small upper cylindrical portion 
is chiefly to facilitate the connection of the inlet and outlet pipes. In 
Birmingham the sludge is not removed by pumps or valves from the 
bottom of the tank, but is driven up a pipe, after opening a valve, by 




Sludge Outlet. 



Fio. 56.— Mairich's Tank (Guben). 
Cross Section. 



Dam 



Inlet Pin 




Kio. 57. — Watson's Birmingham Separator. 

the pressure of the contents of the tank, to such a height that it can 
freely flow away. 

This somewhat long description of deep tanks has been given chiefly on 
account of their application to the removal of the solids from the effluents 
from biological filters ; in such a case the solids are usually flocculent and 
not so liable to putrefactive decomposition as the solids in crude sewage. 
Even when constructed m simply as the Dortmimd tank, it is said to be 
difficult to keep the tanks clean enough to prevent septic action when 
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crude sewage is dealt with. Some of the solids adhere to the walls and 
constructive portions of the tank, and there decompose, thus giving the 
effluent a septic character even when the sewage only remains in. the tank 
a short time. It will thus be seen that simplicity of construction is most 
important when considering the treatment of crude sewage, whether in 
shallow or deep tanks. 

From theoretical considerations, Dervaux has come to the conclusion 
that the action of a tank is directly proportional to the surface which is 
exposed to the sewage, and has therefore constructed a tank of the form 
shown in fig. 58, in whjch he has inserted a large number of conical 
surfaces. Travis has lately recommended a somewhat similar construction, 
which will be dealt with later (see p. 90). Dibdin^s slate beds also fulfil a 
somewhat similar purpose ; they also will be described later. 

Experiments which 1 have carried out with the object of determining 
which is the most suitable method of allowing sewage to enter deep tanks, 
and whether the introduction of obstacles to aid the deposition of the 



Fig. 58.— Dervaux's Apparatus with Conical Surfaces. 

suspended matter is advisable, have shown that the latter is undoubtedly 
the case. 

The adoption of certain measures to ensure the sewage passing along 
definite paths or channels may be advisable in the case of effluents from 
biological filters. I hardly think, however, that the apparatus of Dervaux 
or similar forms will be suitable for the purpose, since the already narrow 
channels along which the sewage has to pass are made still narrower by 
the deposited solids. This increases the pressure of the sewage, which then 
forces a way and carries along with it the solids which have previously 
been deposited. In this respect the apparatus of Travis is better than that 
of Dervaux. 

For the treatment of crude sewage, however, the most important points 
in the construction of tanks seem to be simplicity, avoidance of constructive 
parts to which putrefactive solids can adhere, and walls built as smoothly 
as possible. 

Removal of Sludge. — Of deep tanks it is reported that the advantage 
to be gained by the removal of the sludge without interfering with the 
action of the tanks is more than counteracted by the large amount of water 
which is removed along with the sludge. With careless management, such 
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a disadvantage must certainly be reckoned with, and with some forms of 
tank it can scarcely be avoided. Experience has also taught me that if 
the sludge is not regularly removed, but is allowed to accumulate, then 
deep tanks are specially susceptible to the influence of changes in the 
volume of sewage, such as occur on wet days. The sludge is then easily 
stirred up and washed out of the tank. With careless management such 
sludge may be in a septic condition, and thus give rise to nuisance. 

As regards cost, shallow tanks are generally cheaper than deep, and 
are more easily attended to. I have no doubt that they will be every- 
where preferred as soon as it is possible to remove the sludge from them 
without previously running off the top water. In Bolton, experiments in 
this direction have been made with an apparatus constructed by Fidler 
{hg. 59), In this illustration the apparatus is shown moving the sludge 



Fio. 69.— Kidler's Shidgo Collector (Ham, liaker k Co.). 

from the flat bottom of a deep tank towards the sludge valve in the centre 
of the tank. It can, however, be used for rectangular shallow tanks 
(fig. 60). It has already been mentioned that the solids are removed in a 
similar manner from the Hamburg detritus tjinks by means of a dredger. 
But if it should l)e found that such sludge collectors are not suitable for 
all purposes, it is quite conceivable that suitable movable forms of apimratus 
could be devised for the removal of sludge from the bottom of shallow tanks 
and for keeping the tanks clean without previously running off* the top 
water. The old method of sludging shallow tanks at liolton is illustrated 
by fig. 61 ; and a new apparatus, which is used as well as the one shown in 
fig. 60, is illustrated by fig. 62. With this apparatus it is possible to 
remove the sludge from tanks over a hundred yards long in less than a 
quarter of an hour. 
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At Barmen-Elberfeld the bottom of shallow tanks has been con- 



Fio. 60.— Fidler's SIndge Collector for Rectangnlar Shallow Tanks 
(Ham, Baker & Co.). 




Fio. 61.— RemoviDg Sludge Irom Sedimentation Tanks. Old Method (Bolton). 

stnicted with conical depressions, as shown in fig. 58, so that the 
sludge can be removed in the same manner as from deep tanks. I 
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do not think, however, that this will be a satisfactory solution of the 
diflficulty. 

In order to avoid the expense which is generally involved in excavating 
for the construction of deep tanks, towers have been erected. This simply 
means that the tanks are above instead of below ground. This form of 
construction has been very largely used by the firm of Rothe-Riickner, an 
illustration of whose apparatus, as applied to Dcgener's lignite process, 
is given in fig. 63. The sewage enters at the bottom of the cylinder by 
means of tangentially arranged pipes (a), rises in the cylinder, which 
has been evacuated by means of an air pump, and is then siphoned over 



Fio. 62.— Ashton's Apparatus for removing Sludge from Sedimentjitiou Tanks (Bolton). 

into the effluent channel (/>). The sludge is mechanically moved to the 
lowest point of the cylinder and then removed by pumping. 

E. Septic Treatment. 

Since 1895 a modification of the sedimentation process, the septic tank 
treatment, has been adopted by numerous towns, as a result of experiments 
which were carried out at that time by the city engineer of Exeter, Donald 
Cameron. The septic tank treatment differs from sedimentation chiefly in 
the fact that the sludge is not regularly removed before putrefactive 
decomposition sets in, but is allowed to remain for months or even for years 
in the tanks. 

It has already been mentioned that the sedimentation process was at 
first often worked in this manner ; not, however, intentionally, but on 
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account of bad management. The consequence was that the gases evolved 
from the decomposition of the shidge carried some of the sediment upwards, 



Fio. 63. — Rothe-Riickner Tower. 



and this escaped in the effluent, to which it gave a septic character. In 
the septic tank suitiible arrangements have been made to reduce the escape 
of septic shidge to a minimum, but the septic character of the effluent is 
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unavoidably associated with the process. Hence this treatment cannot be 
regarded as a complete method of sewage purification. At one time it was 
thought otherwise, and for years before Cameron's, experiments the process 
played such an important, not to say fatal, r61e that a short historical 
sketch of its development appears to be necessary. 

History of Septic Action. — About the middle of the seventeenth 
century putrefaction was ascribed to the action of microscopic organisms. 
At that time these were not termed bacteria, but " microscopic worms." 
In 1773 Linn^ sought "the cause of fermentation and putrefaction" 
among microscopic living things. In 1 762 Plenciz found innumerable 
" animalculse " in all putrefying matter, and ascribed the origin of 
putrefaction to "a microscopic wormy mass." In 1863, in conjunction 



Fio. 64.— Fosse Monras. La vidangense antomatiqne. 

with experiments by which he had demonstrated that fermentation was to 
be regarded as a process due to the action of micro-organisms, Pasteur 
recommended the investigation of all processes similar to the decomposition 
of sugar, organic acids, albuminoid substances, etc., and of all processes 
connected with nitrification, in order to ascertain what part is played in 
these processes by micro-organisms. 

About 1860, Louis M. Mouras, of Vesoul, constructed the cesspool 
shown in fig. 64. It was so arranged that the house connections and the 
outlet pipe leading into the street drain were always beneath the surface 
of the liquid, so that the gases evolved during the putrefactive changes 
going on in the cesspool should neither gain access to the dwellings nor to 
the drains. A vessel attached to a chain was provided for the retention of 
the larger solid matters. All the excrementitious matter and other 
putrescible solids were said to be liquefied in the tank by anaerobic 
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fermentation with the production of only a slightly turbid liquid. The 
introduction of these cesspools in Paris was diligently advocated by the 
Abb<5 Moigno, but the results obtained from them were not very satis- 
factory. Later, however, they were adopted in various places under the 
name of /owe* MowrcLS, In Bordeaux, the city engineer stipulated that 
they should consist of two compartments, and be provided with a gas outlet 
pipe, fig. 65 ; for, contrary to the expectations of the inventor, it had been 
found that gas collected over the liquid, and occasionally attained such a 
pressure that the level of the liquid was depressed to the mouth of the 
outlet pipe, with the result that the floating solid matters were ejected. 
French hygienists, among them Richard, have stated that, according to 
their observations, the fosses Mouras are, to say the least, perfectly useless. 
Nevertheless, under various names and with some slight modifications, 
they have again and again been brought forward as new inventions. In 
Italy and Switzerland they have been rejected by hygienists after careful 



Fio. 66.— Fosse Mouras (Bordeaux). 

investigation. Then, under the name of " biological purification plant for 
fsecal matter," they were introduced into Germany, where they were 
adopted in a good many places, partly on account of promising reports, but 
chiefly because they were confused with the artificial biological processes 
of sewage treatment which rose into prominence about that time. Reports 
by engineers and sanitariane have also not been wanting in which it has 
been stated that sewage could be converted in such an apparatus into a 
non-putrescible liquid. The mistake has only been recognised after trial, 
and much money has been uselessly spent on this kind of apparatus. All 
experiments go to prove that sewage cannot be rendered non-putrescible in 
practice simply by septic action, although theoretically it may be possible 
(see p. 30). It should have been mentioned that, in 1878, Alexander 
Muller applied for patent rights for a process in which waste waters were 
biologically treated in septic tanks, from which air was excluded, and to 
which yeast and other fermenting substances could be added, if necessary. 
But Miiller did not regard the effluents from such septic tanks as purified, 
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and stated that they should be filtered or used for irrigation purposes. 
Cameron also did not regard the septic treatment as a final process, but 
only as a preliminary to biological filtration. His intention was to separate 
the solid matter from the sewage and reduce its quantity by the action 
which takes place in the septic tank. The promising reports on the results 
of his experiments quickly attracted the attention of the whole civilised 
world. The process was first taken up in England and then in other 
countries at a rate which is unequalled in the history of sewage purification. 

Various authors maintained that it was impossible to purify sewage on 
artificial biological filters without first submitting it to septic action ; and 
from various quarters reports were to hand to the effect that the solid 
matters in the sewage were entirely digested in the septic tanks. At first 
both these views had many upholders, but the Hamburg experiments were 
the first to show conclusively that artificial biological purification is not 
aided, but hindered, by first giving the sewage a septic character. The 
question as to what value is to be attached to the diminution of sludge 
which takes place in the septic tank is still a matter of keen debate. At 
first it was maintained that the sludge was entirely liquefied and gasified ; 
then, that its volume was reduced by 50 per cent. ; and, as a result of the 
most recent investigations of which I am aware, it is stated that the amount 
of sludge is not reduced by more than 9 per cent. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Septic Treatment. — I shall now 
attempt to place on record all the reliable data in our possession, which will 
enable us to assign a proper value to the advantages and the disadvantages 
of septic treatment, for both do undoubtedly exist. The advantages are : 
(1) The separation of the solids; (2) the uniform mixture to be obtained 
from sewage very variable in composition ; (3) the preparation of the sewage 
for biological after-treatment ; (4) the utilisation of the gases from the septic 
tank ; (5) the diminution of the amount of sludge ; (6) the septic sludge is 
more easily drained; and (7) the injurious action on pathogenic organisms. 
The disadvantages which have been urged are : (1) The foul smell of the 
effluent ; (2) the increased difficulty of biological after-treatment ; (3) the 
corrosive action of the septicised sewage on cement ; and (4) the injury 
caused to fish-life, due to the large quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
present in the effluent from septic tanks. 

Scum. — Sedimentation is not so easily attained in septic tanks as in 
settling tanks. As soon as the sediment becomes septic, it is carried up- 
wards by the gases which are liberated. These gases escape at the surface 
of the liquid and the solids again begin to fall. This increases the danger 
of their being carried out along with the effluent, but this danger can be 
diminished by using floating scum boards or similar arrangements so that 
large particles do not escape. The sludge which thus collects on the 
surface forms a scum, which sometimes assumes quite a tenacious leathery 
character. So far as I have been able to observe, this tenacity of the 
scum appears to be due to the growth of vegetable moulds, which form 
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a complete net- work throughout the scum. The commonest forms are 
PiloboltLS oediptUy recognised by its brown spores, and a red fungus, Peziza 
amphcUodes^ which is found on most dung heaps. The scum, which 
consists of plant remains, paper, hair, fat, etc., is matted together by the 
hyphie of these fungi, and thus converted into a tough mass in which all 
kinds of worms — earthworms, Lunibricidce, and the larvse of insects 
(especially Psychoda pJialoinoides) — are to be found. At certain seasons of 
the year the moulds die, with the result that the scum breaks up and sinks 
in small pieces. In some places, as at Leeds, it has been observed that the 
amount of suspended matter in the effluent from septic tanks shows 
seasonal variations, and this is probably due to changes in the vegetation 
of the scum. Rain is also said to cause the scum of open septic tanks to 
break up. The sludge which falls from the scum, in the form of a fine 
cnunbly earthy matter, is no longer putrescible. 

The scum is always thickest in septic tanks which receive sewage from 
which none of the suspended matter has been removed by means of detritus 
tanks or screens. Sewage which does not contain fsecal or similar easily 
decomposable matter generally forms only a slight scum. In covered 
septic tanks, too, the vegetable moulds do not grow with the same intensity 
as in open tanks, and hence the scum does not become so tough, but the 
nature of the sewage has more influence on the scum than whether the 
tanks are open or closed. Scum has been observed in fosses Mouras over a 
yard in thickness and of a solid waxy consistency, and it has even been the 
cause of serious trouble by stopping up the inlet and outlet pipes. The 
influence of climate upon the scum does not appear to be very marked. 
In the case of towns quite close to one another, scum half a yard thick may 
sometimes be observed at one place, whilst it is almost entirely absent from 
the septic tanks of a neighbouring town. In time, the surface of the 
scum often becomes of a crumbly earthy character, and grass and other 
vegetation flourishes. The scum does not smell, and serves to prevent the 
spread of foul smells from the contents of the tank ; but even without the 
formation of much scum, septic tanks do not give rise to the nuisances from 
bad odours which it was at first feared they would do. For example, at 
Birmingham the open septic tanks, which have very little scum, cover an 
area of over 26,000 square yards, and yet villa residences have been erected 
only half a mile distant A row of houses has been erected only a quarter 
of a mile distant from the tanks. 

Septic Tank Efflnents. — From what has already been said, it will be 
seen that a calculation of the sedimentation efibcted in septic tanks is much 
more difficult than in the case of settling tanks. Strictly speaking, reliable 
data can only be obtained by using the method adopted by Calmette at 
Madeleine near Lille. He passed a fraction of the sewage to be treated 
through a separate tank, and treated the effluent from the septic tank in a 
similar manner, in order to obtain reliable average samples. The close 
agreement, however, which is to be found in the various analytical data 
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which have been published, justifies the drawing of conclusions which are 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. At Leeds the solid matters 
removed from the sewage by the septic tanks amounted on the average 
to 69 per cent.; at Manchester to 61*5 per cent.; at Birmingham to 60 
per cent.; at Hamburg to 71*3 per cent.; at Exeter to 56 per cent; in 
Massachusetts to 61 per cent.; and at Leicester to 60 or 70 per cent. No 
great error would therefore be made in stating that septic tanks are able 
to remove 60 or 70 per cent, of the suspended matters from town sewage, and 
that by careful management 70 per cent, can be removed. This result 
may be considered satisfactory, when we remember that even under the 
most favourable circumstances not much more than 80 per cent, of the sus- 
pended matter can be removed by sedimentation. The period during 
which sedimentation takes place is not of such great importance. By 
allowing the sewage to remain for twelve hours in the septic tank, equally 
good results have been obtained as with twenty-four and forty-eight hour 
periods. Six hours produced the same sedimentation effect. A two- 
hour period in the Hamburg experimental septic tank only reduced the 
suspended organic matter in the sewage by about 30 per cent. The 
sedimentation is not affected by the tanks being open or closed. The 
above remarks only apply to domestic sewage or town sewage of normal 
composition. A very slight acid reaction of the sewage is sufficient to 
materially hinder the septic process. 

Equalisation of Sewage. — As regards the equalisation of the composi- 
tion of the sewage, septic tanks do not possess any advantage over settling 
tanks. I have not, however, been able to convince myself that this 
equalisation is of such importance for biological treatment as some authors 
would have us believe, especially if we are dealing with domestic or normal 
town sewage. It is different, however, for towns such as Manchester, where 
large quantities of trade refuse are produced, and where this is difficult to 
treat or is partly acid and partly alkaline. 

Decrease of Dissolved Organic Matter. Production and Bemoval of 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen. — Opinions still differ on the question as to how far 
solids in solution are removed by septic treatment. After years of experi- 
ment, Dzierzgowsky has come to the conclusion that the dissolved organic 
matter is not appreciably reduced in the septic tank. Other authors have 
come to the conclusion that the oxygen absorbed and the organic and 
albuminoid nitrogen figures are reduced 60 per cent, or more in the septic 
tank. At Leeds a 50 per cent, reduction in the oxygen absorbed was actually 
observed ; at Leicester 36 to 60 per cent.; and at Birmingham 29 per cent. 
In the Hamburg experimental works the oxygen absorbed was reduced on an 
average by about 33 per cent. The albuminoid ammonia showed a reduction 
at Exeter of 38 to 54 per cent.; at Leicester 50 per cent; at Birmingham 36 
per cent; and in the Hamburg septic tank about 23 per cent At Hamburg 
the organic nitrogen was reduced about 37 per cent, and the organic carbon 
about 40 per cent, by septic treatment From the above we may safely 
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say that, in general, septic treatment reduces the dissolved organic matter 
in sewage by an amount which is at least as great as can be removed by 
chemical precipitation under the most favourable circumstances. On the 
other hand, the effluents from septic tanks yield larger quantities of the 
decomposition products of organic matter than are contained in the sewage. 
At Hamburg, for example, the increase in the free ammonia was on the 
average 13*5 per cent.; at Manchester 15*9 per cent.; at Binaingham 22*4 
per cent.; at Exeter 36 '1 per cent.; at Lille 26 per cent.; and at Leeds more 
than 100 per cent. In addition to the increased quantities of free ammonia, 
the effluents from septic tanks contain fairly large amounts of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. As to the actual amounts, few data have been published. At 
Hamburg amounts up to 15 parts per 100,000 have been observed. This 
gas is the cause of the offensive smell of septic tank effluents, which is 
especially noticeable when these are agitated, as is the case when they are 
distributed on biological filters. Experiments are now in progress with 
the object of fixing the sulphuretted hydrogen by passing the sewage 
through a layer of iron shavings before it leaves the septic tank. Such 
experiments have been carried out for months, and have yielded very satis- 
factory results during the whole period. It does not seem advisable to 
attempt to fix the sulphuretted hydrogen by adding iron salts to the sewage, 
for the fine flocculent sulphide of iron thus formed would either clog up the 
biological filters or pass through and give the effluent a blackish colour. 

Septic Treatment as an Aid to Biological Filtration.— The question 
as to whether septic treatment aids the biological after-treatment must, 
after what has been said above, be answered by saying that it certainly 
reduces the amount of solid matter reaching the biological filters. Not 
only is the greater part of the suspended matter retained in the septic 
tank, but also a not inconsiderable proportion of the dissolved solids. This 
certainly goes a long way towards preventing the biological filters from 
sludging up. The weathering of the filtering material is also undoubtedly 
diminished by first septicising the sewage. It is, however, another question 
whether septic treatment so alters the organic matter in the sewage that 
its purification is rendered easier, or, as some authors maintain, first made 
possible. 

The refuse from sugar factories, breweries, and similar works, which 
contains large amounts of carbohydrates and hence becomes acid when 
subjected to septic action, is undoubtedly more difficult to purify by 
biological methods when in a septic condition than when fresh. This 
fact, upon which 1 have insisted for a number of years, has lately been con- 
firmed by other investigators. 

But domestic and town sewage which does not become acid when 
allowed to become septic is also easier to treat biologically when fresh 
than when septic. At Hamburg, contact beds could be filled six times 
a day with fresh sewage without yielding an unsatisfactory effluent, whereas 
they would only take septic sewage twice a day. 
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The contrary opiiiioiiis of English authors niay bo ascribed to the fact 
that they have compared fresh sewage, containing the whole of its sus- 
pended matter, with septic tank effluent, containing very little suspended 
matter. Under such circumstances it is only to be expected that filters will 
clog up sooner with fresh sewage than with septicised sewage. At Leeds, as 
soon as settled sewage was used, the results obtained were the same as those 
at Hamburg, t,e. in favour of dealing with fresh sewage. At Sutton, also, 
better results are said to have been produced by biological treatment after 
the suspended matter had been removed from the fresh sewage. 

1 am unable to advance any theoretical considerations which would 
support the opinions of various eminent English chemists that a septic 
sewage is more amenable to biological treatment than fresh sewage. The 
septic process changes the character of the dissolved Organic solids in the 
sewage in such a way that their powers of absorbing and of being absorbed 
are undoubtedly diminished. Instead of the easily decomix)8able bodies 
present in fresh sewage, there are deposited on the surface of the filtering 
material, bodies which are with difficulty decomposable, and which therefore 
accelerate the clogging of the filter and disturb the absorptive processes 
which should take place. 

Nitrification.— The widespread idea that nitrification, ue, the con- 
version of nitrogen into nitric acid, is the only or the main function of 
biological treatment, seems to have led many astray. It has also been 
wrongly assumed that nitrification can only take place after the organic 
nitrogen has been mineralised, t.e. converted into ammonia. These mis- 
taken ideas seem to me to form the only theoretical foundation for all the 
declarations in favour of septic action. Nitrifying organisms exist, however, 
which do not nitrify ammonia, but only organic nitrogen. Experiments, 
which I have had carried out with such organisms, have shown that they 
oxidise the nitrogen much more rapidly than the well-known nitrifying 
bacteria of Winogradsky. Besides these organisms, I am convinced, as I 
stated some years ago, that other oxidising microK)rganisms play a very 
important part in biological purification. The above facts, then, counteract 
the advantages which the action of septic treatment may have in prepar- 
ing the dissolved organic matters for a further biological treatment. 

Moreover, nitrification is not such an important factor as has generally 
been supposed. It has been brought into prominence because it has been 
assumed that the nuisances caused by sewage were due to nitrogenous 
organic matter. I am prepared to admit that mineralisation and oxidation 
of the organic nitrogen are to be regarded as a most favourable sign of 
sufficient purification ; but, if we leave out of consideration the question of 
utilising the purified effluent, I am not prepared to ascribe to nitrifiaition 
much further importance. Other processes of decomposition and oxidation 
appear to me to be more important, chief among which is the mineralisa- 
tion of the organic sulphur. It is the sulphur and not the nitrogen which 
is the cause of the nuisance arising from the decomposition of nitrogenous 
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organic matter ; it in the sulphur which forms the foul-smelling sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which is strongly poisonous to fish-life. The ammonia derived from 
the organic nitrogen can scarcely be smelled in putrefying sewage, and this 
fact scarcely seems to have been noted in the literature dealing with 
sewage. 

As a rule, the sulphur escapes from the septic tank either in a gaseous 
form or as sulphide of iron in the effluent. The gaseous sulphuretted 
hydrogen escapes into the air as soon as the sewage is agitated by being 
spread out in contact with the air or by being sprayed from jets. The 
nuisance thus caused will probably have to be prevented by the adoption 
of some such precaution as was mentioned above. If the effluent from 
the septic tank is not agitated, but flows quietly, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
may be conveyed into the biological filters and there absorbed. Sulphide 
of iron is present in septic tank effluents, chiefly in very fine particles 
which cainiot always be retained by the filters. It is, however, retained 
either by irrigation or land filtration. Added to the difficulty of prevent- 
ing the escape of sulphuretted hydrogen and dulphide of iron is the fact 
that sulphide of iron is not so easily oxidised as organic sulphur. 

The oxidation of organic carbon also appears to be more easily accom- 
plished when all the processes are aerobic than when anaerobic processes 
are introduced. This has been observed in the extended experiments 
which have been carried out at Hamburg, and the subject will be 
referred to later. 

Sludge Digestion. — From the above considerations, in spite of the 
favourable results which have been reported with regard to the separation 
of suspended matters and the diminution of the dissolved organic matters, 
I must maintain that fresh sewage is more amenable to biological purifica- 
tion than septicised sewage. By this I do not wish to express any dogmatic 
judgment on the septic process. In forming an opinion, as we have seen 
and shall see later, a whole series of other questions must be considered, 
and it is necessary to judge each case on its merits. The first considera- 
tions should be with regard to the digestion of the sludge, its conversion 
into a less offensive product, and the decreased difficulty with which it 
may be stored for long periods. 

The questions relating to sludge digestion are much more difficult 
than those above dealt with, relating to the dccomi^osition of the dissolved 
solids. When the septic process became prominent, the sludge digestion 
was estimated at 70, 80, or even 90 per cent, of the total sludge. Later 
results have been published as follows : — Hampton, 58 per cent. ; Ghisgow, 
50 per cent. ; Huddersfield, 40 per cent. ; Accrington, 35 per cent. ; Sheffield, 
30 per cent. ; Leeds, 20 to 60 per cent. ; Birmingham, 25 per cent., and 
quite recently 10 per cent. ; and Manchester, 26 per cent. 

It is to be expected that these figures will vary in the diflferent towns, 
since the character of the sewage and its treatment before entering the 
septic tank are variable. The sewage of one town naturally contains 
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more undeoomposable solids, such as road detritus, than that of another ; 
and some towns pass the sewage through detritus tanks and screens, wliilst 
in others these processes arc omitted. The amount of suspended matter 
escaping with the effluent from the septic tank also varies according to 
the construction and working of the septic tank — a fact which was little 
considered a few years ago. 

At Manchester, for example, the septic tank effluent contained 19*3 
parts per 100,000 of suspended matter ; at Sheffield 15*7 ; at Oldham 14*3 ; 
at Accrington 17*8; at Leeds 12*9 with a twelve-hour flow, and 11*4 with 
a twenty-four hour flow through the tank ; at Birmingham 24'4 ; and at 
Burnley 13*0 parts per 100,000, with an eight-hour flow through the tank. 
For comparison, the suspended matter remaining in sewage after chemical 
precipitation processes may be given. At London it was 9*0 parts per 
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Fig. 66.— Travis' Hydrolytic Tank Model. 

100,000, at Manchester 60, at Leeds 140, at Salford 30 to 40, and at 
Birmingham 16*3. 

Martin is of the opinion that a proper application of the latest ex- 
perience would lead to better results with the septic process. At Barrhead 
he succeeded in reducing the suspended matter in the effluent from the 
septic tank to 8 parts per 100,000. This agrees with the result obtained 
at the Hamburg Experimental Station, 8*59 as an average for the years 
1901 to 1904. 

Hydrolytic Tank. — At this point a short description may be given of a 
method which has been worked out by W.O. Travis at Hampton. His object 
is to separate the putrescible sludge from the rest of the sewage as early as 
possible, and to allow it to become septic after separation. The principle of 
his method will be best understood from fig. 66. The sewage first enters a 
settling tank, and the specifically lighter components rise upwards (3) into . 
the quiescent portion of clarified sewage (1). The specifically heavier con- 
stituents of the sewage sink to the bottom of the tank (4) into the turbid 
liquid portion of the sewage (2). The sludge falls into the sludge tank 
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underneath the settling tank. From the upper clarified layer in the 
settling tank the sewage passes into the " hydrolytic tank," which contains 
a large number of plates. In the model depicted in fig. 66 a large number 
of parallel glass plates, placed slightly oblicjuely, were used. In passing 
between these plates the solids causing the liquid to be turbid, and which 
Travis regards as colloids, are deposited on the plates; as soon as this 
deposit attains a certain weight and thickness it slides off the plate to the 
bottom of the tank. According to Travis, these solids are no longer 
capable of active fermentation, and hence they remain in the tank without 
disturbing the process. The sewage then enters the second compartment 
of the hydrolytic tank, where the remaining solids are retained in the same 
manner. The principle upon which Travis' process is based is a rational 
one. The carrymg out of the process in practice, however, has proved to 
be very expensive, and it is a question whether the increased work accom- 
plished by the apparatus, in separating undissolved solids, bears a proper 
ratio to the increased cost. 

Suspended Matter in Septic Tank Effluents. — The amount of sus- 
pended matter in the effluents from septic tanks appears to vary, as 
already stated, with the period of the year. At Leeds, for instance, the 
average amount in spring was 12*7 parts per 100,000, in summer 15-6, 
and in winter 21*3. At Huddersfield also the amount in winter was 
greater than in summer. These variations are probably due partly to 
the previously mentioned reactions taking place in the scum and partly 
to variations of wind and rain. Covered septic tanks are, of course, 
sheltered from the influence of the latter factors, and their influence in 
open septic tanks may be considerably diminished by the introduction of 
scum boards at short distances apart. The suspended matters in the 
effluent during the second and later years of working are usually higher 
than during the first year, and this is probably chiefly due to the accumu- 
lation of sludge in the septic tank. 

All these factors make it very difficult to form even an approximate 
estimate of the amount of sludge digested in septic tanks, even from the 
results of working on a large scale. It may, however, be stated that, as a 
rule, one-third to one-fourth of the total suspended matter in the sewage 
reaching the septic tank leaves the tank with the effluent. 

An estimate of sludge digestion is also complicated by the fact that the 
sludge altera in character in the septic tank, becoming more concentrated. 
Fresh sludge usually contains about 90 per cent, of moisture, whilst sludge 
which has been in the tank some time may contain as little as 80 per cent. 
The dry residue in the latter case amounts to 20 per cent., as against 10 
per cent, in fresh sludge. Elach cubic yard of septic concentrated sludge 
contains, therefore, as much solid matter as two cubic yards of fresh sludge. 

From the above it will be seen that 25 to 30 per cent, of the so-called 
sludge digestion has been shown to be due to sludge deposition, and a still 
larger percentage is accounted for by the more concentrated nature of the 
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sludge. The effect of such facts as these has been to make some authors 
so sceptical as to deny the existence of sludge digestion, or to assign a 
very small value to it, e.g. Dziergowsky gives 9 per cent. Such con- 
clusions are, however, beyond the mark, and serve to show that the 
problem can hardly be solved by the results of operations on a large 
scale, but only by means of specially designed experiments, 

. Solubility of Organic 

Substances.— The author 
has investigated the 
subject by suspending 
in septic tanks a large 
number of solid organic 
substances, such as cooked 
vegetables, cabbages, 
turnips, potatoes, peas, 
beans, bread, various 
forms of cellulose, flesh in 
the form of the dead 
bodies of animals, skinned 
and unskinned, various 
kinds of fat, bones, car- 
tilage, etc., and has shown 
that many of these sub- 
stances are almost com- 
pletely dissolved in from 
three to four weeks. 
They first presented a 
swollen appearance, and 
increased in weight The 
turnips had holes on the 
surface, which gradually 
became deeper. The 
edges of the cabbage 
leaves looked as though 

Fiw. 67.— Renmins of a Guinea-pig after three weeks ^^^^ ^^ ^><^» bitten, and 
ill Septic Tank. similar signs of decom- 

position were visible in 
the case of the other substances. Of the skinned animals, the skeleton 
alone remained after a short time ; with the imskinned animals the process 
lasted rather longer. At this stage I will only point out that the experi- 
ments were so arranged that no portion of the substances could be washed 
away ; their disappearance was therefore due to solution and gasification. 
The result of such a decomposition is shown in fig. 67. The skinned body 
of a guinea-pig was allowed to remain in a septic tank for three weeks, 
when the clean white bones, shown in the photograph, alone remained. 
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Further experiments have been carried out by Favre at the Hamburg 
Institute with proteins, albuminoids, fats, carbohydrates, etc., and it was 
found that the protein substances and albuminoids are the most easily 
decomposed, whilst fats are the most resistant, decomposition only taking 
place on the surface into fatty acids and glycerol. Carbohydrates are 
readily decomposed in the septic tank ; cellulose also appears to be de- 
composed, but cork remains unaltered. 

During the solution process the quantity of dissolved organic matter 
in the surrounding liquid at first increases ; it is, however, very quickly 
further decomposed. The process takes place much quicker at first in a 
tank of twelve-hours' capacity than in one of two-hours' capacity, but very 
much quicker than in a septic tank in which the sewage is stagnant ; 
hence, septic tanks should not be made too large, and they should 
contain no "dead" spaces, where the sewage may collect and become 
stagnant. The process takes place almost as quickly in fresh sewage as in 
septic. I« pure water the above objects remained almost unattacked 
during a period in which they completely disappeared in either fresh or 
septic sewage, provided that the sewage was renewed from time to time. 

In view of such observations, the opinion that the organic portion of 
the sediment in septic tanks is not decomposed, i.e. resolved either into a 
liquid or gaseous state, becomes untenable. 

Objects suspended in the sludge itself are decomposed almost as 
quickly as those suspended in the supernatant liquid. I have formed the 
impression that the forces causing the solution process are developed 
within the organic substances, i.e. within the turnips, potatoes, dead bodies, 
etc. The process seems to be favoured by not allowing the sludge in the 
septic tank to occupy a large proportion of the capacity. I am at present 
attempting to solve these and similar problems by carrying out specially 
designed experiments, a description of which would occupy too much space 
here. Without such experiments it is impossible to make much progress 
in the problem of sludge digestion. 

The reactions taking place during sludge digestion have hitherto been 
assumed to be due to the action of bacteria, but the assumption has been 
made without experimental foundation. Some years ago, as a result of 
preliminary experiments, I expressed the opinion that enzymes play a 
considerable part in these reactions. Further experiments have shown that 
diastatic and proteolytic enzymes occur in the contents of septic tanks in 
sufficient quantity to explain the liquefaction processes. The body of a 
guinea-pig, which had undergone decomposition in a septic tank, contained 
only proteolytic enzymes, but in considerable amount; a turnip, under 
similar conditions, contained diastatic enzymes ; in either case, therefore, 
just the enzymes which were specially able to liquefy the substance in 
question. Similar results were obtained in the cases of the other substances 
examined. The enzymes are washed out of the substances in question, and 
are dispersed throughout the contents of the tank. Their nature and 
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amount vary with the character and stage of decomposition of the sludge 
in the septic tank. It has also been shown that the enzymes isolated from 
septic tanks are capable of producing decomposition even in the absence 
of bacteria, but not so rapidly as when bacteria are present. I believe that 
further explanation of septic action is only to be obtained from the results 
of such experiments, and I have accordingly instituted a whole series with 
this object in view. 

A considerable amount of organic matter escapes in a gaseous form, 
after decomposition in the septic tank. A few cubic centimetres of septic 
sludge, if placed in a vessel filled with water, soon give rise to the 
production of litres of gas. Septic tank gases have been analysed by 
various observers with very varying results. Methane has been found by 
some observers in quantities rather less than 20 per cent., by others up to 
80 per cent. ; hydrogen has been reported absent by some and present to 
the extent of 36 per cent, by others ; carbon dioxide from ^ to 40 per cent. 
This simply serves to accentuate the fact that the methods of research as 
yet adopted cannot yield satisfactory results. The objects above named, 
if left to undergo septic decomposition, yield at first gases which consist 
mainly of carbon dioxide and hydrogen, indicating that the carbohydrates 
are first decomposed. The simultaneous formation of lactic, acetic, and 
formic acids gives an acid reaction which changes to alkaline as the 
formation of ammonia and other basic decomposition products increases. 
The formation of hydrogen next decreases, and nitrogen and methane are 
formed in larger quantities. The above must suflSce at this stage as a 
possible explanation of the discrepant results which have been obtained 
with regard to gas formation. 

The opinion has often been expressed that the main function of the 
septic tank lies in the decomposition of cellulose. This opinion also needs 
correction, as I intend to show later. Sedgwick rightly draws attention 
to the fact that the portion of wooden stakes just above the soil rots much 
more rapidly than the buried portion. I believe that the action of aerobic 
moulds in decomposing cellulose has not received sufficient attention. Our 
experiments on the action of enzymes have also a bearing on the decom- 
position of cellulose. They indicate that nature supplies the necessary 
bacteria just where they are required to decompose putrescible matter, 
and at the same time supplies enzymes which are capable of aiding the 
action of the bacteria. 

Removal of Sludge. — ^From the above we must not only conclude that 
the value of the sludge digestion phenomena should not be underestimated, 
but also that an explanation is offered why it is not necessary to allow 
sewage to remain in septic tanks for forty-eight hours or even longer, as was at 
first supposed, when the action of bacteria alone was considered. Under 
certain circumstances a short period, two to four hours, in the septic tank 
is sufficient to produce the same result as a much longer period. Originally 
the English Local Government Board required septic tanks to be designed 
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for a flow equal to one and a half times the daily dry weather flow of 
sewage. Later, this requirement was altered to one and a quarter times 
the daily dry weather flow. 

Septic tanks must certainly be constructed so large that sudden strong 
currents are avoided in the tanks. Small works are especially liable to 
this danger, with the result that the sludge is stirred up. The surface 
of the sewage in the tanks should also never be allowed to sink below 
a certain level. A sinking of the water level reduces the pressure on the 
sediment, which contains large quantities of septic gases, with the result 
that large quantities of solids suddenly rise and are washed out of 
the tank. 

The sediment, which is partly solid, but chiefly of a slimy nature, is 
converted gradually by the processes which take place in the septic tank 
into a crumbly product, which does not possess the same affinity for water 
as fresh sludge. It is more easily drained ; and when allowed to stand, 
exposed to the air, it is quickly converted into an ^inoflensive earthy 
substance, possessing an odour of garden mould. 

In large towns, where the question of sludge disposal is one of con- 
siderable difficulty and expense, it is only to be expected that the con- 
sequences of the above changes would admit of statistical expression. At 
Manchester, since the introduction of the septic process, upwards of 
100,000 tons less of sludge are annually conveyed to sea than during 
the period when chemical precipitation was in use. This means a con- 
siderable saving of expense. At Birmingham, since the adoption of septic 
treatment, the number of workmen, continually employed on sludge 
disposal, has been reduced from twenty-six to six, and the annual saving 
effected by not using chemicals is about £4000; the sludge from the 
septic tanks can also be used for raising waste land, a use to which the 
sludge previously obtained could not be put. 

For small towns, institutions, and private houses, one great advantage 
of the septic tank lies in the fact that the sludge can be left in the tanks 
for months or even years and removed only according to agricultural 
requirements. The vicinity of such works can thus be free from obnoxious 
sludge tips. 

Open and Covered Septic Tankg. — The covering of septic tanks was 
supposed to be a guard against loss of heat, foul smells, and nuisances 
caused by insects, and, according to some authors, was necessary to ensure 
perfect anaerobic action. The utilisation of the septic tank gases was also 
intended, but has not been found economically possible. Perfect anaerobic 
action is also obtained in open septic tanks. In Great Britain and 
Germany no injurious effect has been traced to the loss of heat in open 
septic tanks, nor have nuisances been caused by odours or insects. In the 
immediate vicinity of dwelling-houses, covered septic tanks are to be 
preferred, but a covering of planks, with perhaps a little soil on the top, 
is generally sufficient. 
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Pathogenic Oerms. — It is generally assnmecl that pathogenic germs 
are either injuriously affected or quickly destroyed in septic tanks, but 
the experiments which we were able to perform at Hamburg on this point 
did not convince us of the correctness of this view. Even non-resistant 
cholera-like vibrios persisted for several days in the septic tank. Septic 
action has, however, an important bearing on the destruction of infections 
material. The slimy substances with which pathogenic bacteria are 
generally surrounded are liquefied, and the germs of infection are thus 
exposed to the action of disinfectants. This matter will be referred to in 
the chapter on Disinfection. 

Scott-Moncrieff Tank. — For the sake of completeness, it should be 
mentioned that in 1891 Scott-Moncrieff constructed a so-called cultivation 
tank at Ashtead, and later at other places ; but this will be dealt with in 
Chapter VIII. The whole arrangement is a septic tank filled with stones, 
the sewage entering at the bottom and leaving at the top. The action of 
a cultivation tank is, both qualitatively and quantitatively, the same as 
that of a septic tank. 

Summary. — Summarising what has been said with regard to the 
advanta4ijc8 and disadvantages of septic treatment, as compared with 
other preliminary processes, I have come to the following conclusions : — 

1. Septic treatment is not a complete sewage purification process, 

but only a preliminary treatment, at present adopted almost 
exclusively for biological after-purification, and in cases where 
disinfection has to be resorted to. It has, in a few cases, been 
adopted in connection with land treatment. 

2. It relieves the works used for the final purification {a) by retaining 

the suspended matters, at least as eflftciently as the sedimontiition 
process, and almost as efficiently as chemical precipitation pro- 
cesses ; and (h) by gasifying and mineralising about one-third to 
one-half of the dissolved organic matters contained in the crude 
sewage. 

3. The amount of organic matter in the sludge retained in the tank 

is considerably diminished by the gasification and liriuefaction 
(sludge digestion) as well Jis by the concentration caused by the 
septic action. 

4. The sediment is converted by septic action into an almost inoffensive 

and easily drained substance. This has not been proved to be 
the case with the "biological plants for fjecal matter" (see p. 83). 

5. The possibility of allowing the sludge to remain in the tanks for 

some months is a great advantage for some towns, institutions, 
and private houses. 

On the other hand, septic treatment possesses the disadvantjiges that — 

1. The tank effluents are always putrescent, and give rise to foul smells 
by the escape of gases when they are agitated. The most 
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important of these gases, sulphuretted hydrogen, may possibly 
be fixed before leaving the tank. 

2. The biological after-treatment is usually more difficult with septic 

tank effluent than with fresh sewage. 

3. The sulphuretted hydrogen formed in the tanks attacks the eement. 

It is stated that this may be avoided by a proper selection of the 
building material and by allowing the works to stand long enough 
before l)eing brought into operation. 

4. The accumulation of putrefying substances should, on general sanitary 

grounds, be prevented as much as possible. This is especially 
the case in the neighbourhood of dwelling-houses. 

F. Precipitation. 

Historical. — Proposals to purify sewage by the addition of chemical 
precipitants were made over a hundred years ago. 

A patent was taken out in 1762 by de Boissieu for the purification of 
dirty water by a chemical process. Chemical methods, however, first 
assumed practical importance when the English authorities began to deal 
with the problems of town sewage and trade refuse, and no longer expressed 
themselves satisfied with the results produced by mismanaged sedimenta- 
tion tanks. About the same time the question of separating the manurial 
constituents of sewage by chemical precipitation, already referred to in 
Chapter III., came to the fore. Speculation in these processes became rife, 
and hundreds of chemical precipitation processes were patented. A list 
of the precipitants which have been recommended and adopted from time 
to time would occupy too much space here. Descriptions and references 
to the literature on the subject are to be found in the well-known work of 
J. Konig, Die Verunreinicfuiig dei' Geimnser. 

The hopes of financial gain, which were raised in connection with these 
chemical precipitation processes, have not in any way been realised. An 
inquiry, instituted in 1894, showed that, of 234 towns which had adopted 
chemical processes, 204 had incurred expenditure without realising any 
income whatever ; the remaining 30 had indeed obtained an income, but 
this was often only a few shillings which had been received for a few 
cartloads of sludge. In no case had a profit been realised. 

With regard to the purification produced, precipitation processes have 
again and again given rise to disappointment. The splendid results 
obtained in laboratory experiments and specially-constructed experimental 
works led the authorities of English towns to persevere with experiments. 
Salford has at different times tried thirteen different methods, Birmingham 
seven, and almost every large English town can boast of a similar experience. 
About twenty years ago, following the example of England, a few (Jerman 
towns adopted chemical precipitation. In every case, however, the opinion 
of the English Commission, given in Chapter II., was confirmed, to the 
effect that chemical precipitation effected a satisfactory removal of the 

7 
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suspended matters, but yielded a putrescible effluent, which deposited solid 
matters in the bed of the stream ; that the process was very expensive, 
and produced much larger quantities of sludge than were yielded by 
sedimentation. The sludge was practically unsaleable, and thus, owing to 
its putrescent character, the rapidly growing sludge-tips were a menace to 
the neighbourhood. The sludge question became a bugbear, which was 
partially overcome by the introduction of sludge presses, to which reference 
will be made later. Sludge presses were first used at Aylesbury, then at 
Merton, and Wimbledon (1884), and at the present day they are to be 
found at almost every sewage works. The presses convert- the sludge into 
solid cakes, which are at least transportable. Hopes of utilising the sludge 
with the aid of sludge presses have not, however, been realised. 

Partial Abandonment of Chemical Precipitation. — Almost twenty years 
1^0, when artificial biological methods were first introduced, those who 
had been troubled for years with chemical precipitation began to breathe 
freely. They believed that the death knell of chemical methods was 
being tolled. At that time it was hoped that the artificial biological 
methods, to be described later, woidd be very much more economical than 
the chemical methods. • Such expectations have not been fulfilled ; but, in 
spite of this, the use of chemicals has gradually been given up, chiefly 
because the authorities ceased to be satisfied with the results produced, 
after it had been shown that artificial biological processes yielded better 
effluents. 

As a complete method of sewage disposal, chemical precipitation is 
now only to be met with in a few towns, and these are mostly engaged 
with schemes for replacing it by biological processes. Such a position 
of affairs justifies a very shoil) description of the processes of chemical 
precipitation, and I have chosen the processes at present in use at London, 
Glasgow, and Leipsic, as typical of those which may be considered feasible 
at the present day. 

Precipitation of London Sewage.— The London sewage, about 200 
million gallons daily, from a population of about four and a half millions, 
is conducted into nineteen tanks, thirteen of which are situated on the 
north bank of the Thames at Barking and six at Crossness, on the southern 
side of the river. Their total capacity is about forty-four million gallons. 
Originally they were worked intermittently, t.e, filled with sewage to which 
the chemical precipitants had been added, allowed to stand full for a time, 
and then emptied. In 1891, however, it was shown that better results 
could be produced by allowing the sewage to flow continuously through 
the tanks. The chemical precipitants in use are lime and copperas, six 
parts of the former and 1*4 parts of the latter being used at Barking per 
100,000 parte of sewage. The volume of sludge which is deposited daily 
amounte to about 8000 cubic yards, and this is pumped into sludge tanks, 
from which it is discharged into tank steamers, after the top water has 
been removed. Six tank steamers, each of a capacity of 1300 cubic yards, 
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are continually engaged in carrying the sludge to sea, a distance of 40 to 
50 miles. The cost of transport of the sludge amounts to £50,000, and 
the cost of chemicals to £75,000 per annum. The total annual working 
cost is, roughly, £150,000. This process succeeds in removing 75 per cent, 
of the suspended matter from London sewage. This has been sufficient to 
improve the condition of the Thames, which, about twenty years ago, was 
becoming a menace to the shipping trade, to such an extent that at 
present no pollution of the lower reaches of the river is visible, and care- 
ful investigations during recent years have not revealed any sludge 
deposits in the bed of the river. 

Precipitation at Glasgow. — Glasgow has at times hesitated whether 
to adopt biological or chemical treatment, but has finally decided in favour 
of the latter. The process is worked on the continuous principle, as in 
London. Lime and sulphate of alumina are used as precipitants, the 
quantities varying with the strength of the sewage. From published 
data, the amount of lime varies from 7*1 to 57*2 parts per 100,000 and 
the amount of sulphate of alumina from 3*6 to 28*6. The average cost 
of chemical treatment in Glasgow is 36 shillings per million gallons ; and 
the amount of sludge obtained, containing 90 per cent, of moisture or 
slightly more, is 50 cubic yards per million gallons of sewage. From the 
London sewage 40 cubic yards of sludge are obtained from a million 
gallons of sewage, or 16 cubic feet per head of population per annum. 
The cost of treatment in London is about 40 shillings per million gallons, 
quite as much as at Glasgow, where the sludge is not carried out to sea, 
but pressed after the addition of a further quantity of lime. A small 
proportion of the pressed sludge, about 1000 or 1500 tons annually, is 
sold at a price of 20 to 25 shillings per ton. 

Frecipitatiou at Leipsic. — At Leipsic a salt of iron (a commercial 
basic sulphate) is used for precipitation,' in amounts varying with the 
concentration of the sewage. On the average, 6*3 parts per 100,000 
are employed. The cost of treatment is about 82 shillings per million 
gallons, or ninepence per head of population per annum. The amount of 
sludge produced is only about 24 cubic yards per million gallons of 
sewage, but it must be borne in mind that all fsDcal matter does not reach 
the sewage works. The purification effected at Leipsic is higher than 
at either London or Glasgow. During 1904, Leipsic had to purify 4840 
million gallons of sewage at a total cost of £20,000, and experiments have 
been commenced with the object of seeing whether the same result cannot 
be attained as cheaply by means of biological methods. 

Precipitation Preliminary to Biological Purification. — In England, 
chemical precipitation is still being employed as a preliminary to biological 
purification. Bolton is using 9-8 parts of lime and 2*8 parts of iron alum ; 
Salford 17 parts of lime, 8-5 parts of copperas, and about 12 parts of iron 
alum per 100,000 of sewage. Leeds has lately had a scheme prepared, in 
which it is intended to adopt chemical precipitation previous to biological 
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filtration. The increased cost of chemical precipitation, compared with sedi- 
mentation or septic treatment, has been calculated to be more than 
counterbalanced by the saving effected on the after-treatment by biological 
methods. The nuisances caused by foul smells from septic tank effluents 
are also avoided. These points will be further dealt with in the next 
chapter. 

Degener's lignite method is, strictly speaking, a precipitation pro- 
cess. It should also be classed with the methods by which it is attempted 
to attain a non-putrescible effluent, and hence will be dealt with in the 
next chapter. 

By chemical precipitation, under the most favourable conditions, it is 
only possible to remove from 20 to 30 per cent, of the dissolved organic 
matter from sewage. Under certain circumstances, as to the volume and 
rapidity of flow of the river, etc., such as exist in London, a purification of 
this character is sufficient^ and new projects are designed, not with a 
view to obtaining a higher percentage of purification, but in order to 
effect a saving of expense. Under less favourable circumstances, in which 
a non-putrescible effluent must be produced, and where a sludging up of 
the river bed is to be feared from the deposition of solids from the 
effluent after its discharge into the river, chemical precipitation methods 
cannot be considered as satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
METHODS FOB THE BEMOVAL OF FUTBESGIBILITT. 

A. Surface Irrigation. 

Historical. — Until about forty years ago, irrigation had only been adopted 
for the treatment of sewage in a few isolated instances. After the experts 
of the English Government had again and again unanimously characterised 
this process as the only satisfactory method of sewage treatment (see 
Chapter II.), the supervising authorities began to strongly urge its adop- 
tion. As an example of how this requirement was enforced, we may cite 
the case of the small town of Croydon, which is situated not far from 
London. At that time Croydon had rather less than 20,000 inhabitants ; 
but in consequence of a large increase in the incidence of febrile disease, 
the town had adopted the water-carriage system of sewerage, and was 
discharging the whole of its sewage into a small stream, the Wandle. 
Nuisances arose in consequence of this, and the town was being continually 
subjected to legal actions, upon which over £10,000 had to be spent. 
Moreover, £25,000 had been spent in chemicals to deodorise the sewage, 
without, however, effectually abating the nuisances. The Court ordered 
the adoption of land treatment^ but as soon as this was known the price of 
land rose enormously. In spite of this, however, persons were found 
willing to pay considerable sums for the town^s sewage, and to enter into 
contracts for a period of years. All this happened at the time when Liebig, 
A. W. Hoffmann, and others were agitating so strongly in favour of irriga- 
tion, and had calculated the value of town sewage at no less than twelve 
or eighteen shillings per head per annum. It must be regarded as a 
consequence of this agitation that in 1876 no fewer than sixty-four English 
towns had adopted irrigation for the treatment of their sewage. 

Clays not Suitable for Irrigation.— It must not be supposed that 
irrigation was carried out in the same manner as is the case at the present 
day on German irrigation farms. If a (ierman town intends to adopt 
irrigation, it first apiwints an expert to report whether suitable land is to 
be had within a reasonable distance of the town. In England, at that 
date and until within very recent times, the requirement for irrigation has 
been pressed, irrespective of where and how it could be carried out. Many 
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towns could only obtain clayey land, such as is regarded in Germany as 
entirely useless for irrigation purposes. The case of Leicester will serve 
as an example of what occurred when towns were compelled to use clayey 
soil for irrigation purposes. The country around Leicester is undulating. 
The sewage was pumped into open channels at the highest point of the 
irrigation area, there allowed to overflow, and, following the inclination of 
the land, to spread over the surface. After each dose, the upper clay soil 
became so thoroughly soaked that it was necessary to wait about three 
months before the land could be farmed. Although it is generally regarded 
as inadvisable to drain clayey land, it was absolutely necessary to lay 
shallow drains in the Leicester land. The drains discharged a putrescible 
effluent, which was collected in cross-channels and conveyed on to a second 
field of grass land. If the effluent from the second field was still putres- 
cible, it was distributed over a third series of plots, from which, as a rule, 
a non-putrescible effluent was discharged. This process, which is known 
as surface irrigation, appears to be much used in England, chiefly because 
the land in the neighbourhood of most of the towns is of a clayey nature, 
and not suitable for use in any other manner. 

By means of the above method of irrigation, a satisfactory effluent can 
only be obtained by a series of successive treatments, and this is only 
possible if a very large area of land is available. It has been estimated 
that in this manner the sewage of twenty-five persons at most can be 
treated on one acre of land. If we think of the city of Leeds, which, with 
its population of 470,000, is situated in a district where the land is of a 
clayey nature and also very expensive, we see at once that irrigation under 
such circumstances is impossible. 

In similar cases, e,g, at Draycott and Beverley, attempts have been made 
to render the soil suitable by artificial means. The clay has been dug out 
and replaced after being burnt, but good results have not been obtained in 
this manner. Other towns have mixed ashes or town's refuse with the 
clayey soil, in order to render it more permeable. In a few cases, €,g, at 
Eccles, satisfactory results have been obtained by such means. 

Peaty Soil Unsuitable. — Peaty soil is as unsuitable as clay for irriga- 
tion purposes. Nevertheless, certain English towns have been forced .to 
construct irrigation works on such land. The Royal Commission on 
Sewage Disposal, now sitting, has carried out very thorough investigations, 
and has come to the conclusion that peaty soil is entirely unsuitable for 
irrigation. 

Distribation of Sewage. — In Germany it is not customary to regard 
irrigation as a process in which sewage is allowed either to evaporate or to 
flow over the surface of land, as in the cases of surface irrigation, above 
mentioned. It is regarded more as a filtration process, in which the 
sewage passes through the soil, and hence irrigation works in Germany 
have been constructed with this object in view. In England, so far as I 
have been able to gather from visits and from the evidence given before 
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the Royal Commission, sewage is distributed on the land in much the same 
manner as has been described for Leicester. Where the land is more level 
it is necessary for a waterman, after opening hydrants or inlet channels, to 
remove obstacles out of the way of the sewage, so that it may be evenly 
distributed over the surface of the land and not allowed to collect in pools. 
Officials, whose reputation as irrigation experts stands very high in England, 
have informed me that this method of distribution is the most rational. 
Mawbey of Leicester calls it " the old orthodox method of irrigation." In 
Germany the land is usually so prepared that the distribution of the 



Fio. 68. — Ridge and Fnrrow Irrigation. Cross Section. 

sewage is regulated by simply opening sluices, etc. The simplest method 
of distribution, which is somewhat similar to the above described primitive 
method, is that known as contour irrigation or ridge irrigation. On sloping 
ground, the sewage is first brought to the highest point of the land and 
allowed to flow over a small plot of land. It is then collected in a 
channel, from which it is evenly distributed over the next lower plot. If 
the land is very steep, it is necessary to construct a larger number of 
channels and dams, in order to retain the sewage longer and to effect more 
even distribution. If the land is more nearly level, ridge irrigation is 
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Fio. 69.-^Ridge and Farrow Irrigation. Bird's Eye View. 

adopted, an idea of which may be obtained from the illustrations (figs. 68, 
69, and 70). In such cases the method adopted, which is very similar 
to that at Leicester, is as follows : The sewage from the sewers, or better 
from settling tanks, enters a distributing channel (A), which commands 
the whole of the area, and to which are connected at right angles smaller 
distributing channels (B). From the latter, which are blocked at the 
lower end, the sewage percolates through the soil, and, when they are full, 
overflows the surface of the plots and passes into the lower channels (('). 
These collecting channels communicate with a second distributing channel 
(D), from which the sewage passes along smaller distributing channels, as 
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before, and is irrigated over anothej series of plots (II., fig. 70), at a lower 
level. The effluent from these plots may then again be distributed over a 
third series. The single plots of land are generally constructed not more 
than about ten yards wide. Works, such as the above, are only specially 

suitable in cases where the land 
is so low-lying that it cannot be 
properly drained. 

Whenever possible, in Ger- 
many, and apparently also in 
France (Pari&), irrigation is 
^ carried out on the same principle 
as in market gardening. The 
Fio. 70.— Ridge and Furrow Irrigation. Plan, sewage is not allowed to flow off 

from the surface of the land, but 
is compelled to filter through the soil. This method the Royal Commission 
on Sewage Disposal proposes to term land filtration, but it is not the 
same as Frankland's intermittent land filtration, which will be referred 
to later. 

In this bed-irrigation the sewage is conveyed to the land along channels, 
as in fig. 69. The land, however, is not flooded, and the distributing 
channels are only partially filled, so that the sewage can only enter the 
beds from the side and beneath the surface (fig. 71). In this manner the 
stems and leaves of the plants, which are intended for human consumption, 
do not come into contact with the sewage, the moistening and manuring 



Fio. 71.— Bed Irrigation. Cross Section. 

processes being restricted to the roots. The beds are usually constructed 
about a yard wide and not more than twenty to forty yards long, otherwise 
an even distribution of the sewage can only be obtained with difficulty. 
This process requires a large number of distributing channels and also 
paths, in order to attend to the beds, so that there is a considerable loss of 
available area. 

Fmally, we have the so-called flood method, in which a piece of land, 
usually from five to twenty-five acres in extent, is surrounded by earthen 
banks and flooded with sewage to a depth of ten to twenty inches. This 
method is only used in isolated cases as a winter method. Beds, before 
being arranged for bed-irrigation, and before the crops are in, are usually 
flooded with sewage. Bed-irrigation can only be used on level ground. 
Sloping ground may, however, be made available for this process by the 
construction of a series of terraces (fig. 72). 

In 1882, Gerson adopted a method of distributing sewage at Uohenschon- 
hausen, which had been recommended and adopted some decades previously 
in England (Fulham), but which had in the meantime been forgotten. 
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Gerson did not attempt any permanent adaptation of the irrigation area, 
but divided the land as near as possible into square sections, each about five 
to eight acres in area, and, with a special plough, surrounded these with 
furrows half a yard deep. The soil thus removed was used to surround 
the sections with banks half a yard high (fig. 73). The sewage was con- 
ducted to the irrigation area by means of a subterranean network of pipes, 
provided with valves at distances of every 200 yards. To these valves 




Fio. 72. — Irrigation on Terraces. Cross Section. 

were attached short sections of pipe, the separate portions of which were 
fixed together by flexible connections and supported on fork -like arrange- 
ments. Two persons were required to work the apparatus, and the sewage 
was distributed either from holes in the pipes or by means of a hose-pipe. 
This method of distribution was abandoned in England, chiefly because 
it only appeared to be applicable in winter and for a. short time in spring, 
if the crops were not to be drenched with the sewage. 



Fig. 73. — Gereon's System of Irrigation. Plan. 

In 1897, A. Wulsch again took up this method of distribution at 
Eduardsfelde, near Posen. There, and also at Magdeburg, the surface of 
the land received no preparation. Valves were provided at various points, 
just as in Gerson's procedure, and to these were coimected hose-pipes with 
which the sewage was spread on the land (fig. 74). Wulsch provide<l for 
the Mimicipal Agricultural Committee of Magdeburg an area of about 400 
acres with subterranean iron pipes. The land received no special prepara- 
tion, but was irrigated with sewage in the above described manner. The 
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sewage, under a pressure of four atmospheres, was distributed by means of 
three movable lengths of cast-iron piping about three inches in diameter 
and each 400 to 600 yards long ; also by means of .hose-pipes twenty 
yards long and a little over two inches in diameter, provided with nozzles 
a little over an inch in size. The sewage was spread on the land J-inch 
to i-inch deep. The preparation of the land only cost 64 shillings per 
acre, whereas for ordinary irrigation the cost was 440 shillings per acre. 



Fio. 74. — Wnlsch's System of Spraying Sewage with Hose-pipe. 

Although the cost of the system of Wulsch was only one-seventh of the 
usual cost of irrigation, the revenue was two to three times greater than is 
usually obtained, since the grass from the meadows which had been 
watered by means of the hose-pipes was in much greater demand. The 
director of the Magdeburg irrigation farm has stated, in a report, that 
irrigation by means of hose-pipes is the only possible way of increasing the 
produce from the meadows, without destroying the natural beauty of the 
district and without causing a nuisance to the public visiting the 
Herrenkrug. 

Subsoil Irrigation. — Finally, the so-called subsoil irrigation should be 
mentioned. So far as is known, it was first used by Charpentier near 
Bordeaux, later by Henri Moule in England, and then, in 1875, by Col. 
Waring in North America, chiefly for small works, such as private houses, 

prisons, hotels, etc., and in one case 
"F^ for a village. According to Waring, 

who has introduced technical im- 
Fio.76.-S«b«.il^Imgation.Protect«l pavements into the method, the 

sewage must be freed as far as 
possible from suspended matter before entering the underground dis- 
tributing drains. The latter consist of earthenware pipes, two to four 
inches in diameter, which, in sandy soil, are placed about a foot below the 
surface and in rows a yard or two apart. The pipes lie loosely in 
half-pipes, and at the joints are loosely covered with half-pipes (fig. 75), to 
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prevent soil, roots, etc. from getting into them. The method has 
great advantages in cases where aesthetic reasons make it desirable to 
keep the sewage out of sight. The doubts which arise in connection 
with the system are entirely due to the danger of the pipes becoming 
blocked, a danger which would be very difficult to control. Waring 
states that some time ago, Oldcott had constructed over seventy works 
on this principle, and that they had all given every satisfaction. The 
cost for a private residence, under the expensive conditions prevailing in 
America, amounted to about £200. 

Drainage. — In Germany only a few, and these small, irrigation farms are 
to be found which are not artificially drained. In England, according to the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission, drainage does not seem to be 
regarded as an absolute necessity for irrigation purposes. Various expert's 
have indeed stated that drainage had proved to be harmful, but their 
remarks must certainly have been intended to apply only to land of a 
clayey nature. Often the holes which had to be dug in order to lay the 
drain pipes have been filled in with broken pieces of pipe or other similar 
large material, or even with gravel. This often allowed the sewage to find 
its way, not through the clayey soil, but direct into the drains without 
undergoing any purification. The sewage found its way direct into the 
underdrains all the easier because the distributing channels were also often 
placed directly over the underdrains instead of being placed at some 
distance. In winter, clayey soil often cracks to such depths that the 
sewage can reach the under drains unpurified. In Germany, permeable 
sandy soil is alone generally regarded as suitable for irrigation purposes, 
and in such cases artificial drainage of the land is advantageous, and 
especially so if the land is not naturally well-drained. 

The above described method of bed-irrigation is, so far as I am aware, 
only carried out on artificially drained land. If the land is not at all or 
improperly drained, danger is to be feared in two directions. In the first 
place, no guarantee is provided that the sewage can percolate quickly 
enough through the soil. It may fill the pores of the soil, with the result 
that the oxygen in the air cannot enter. The organic matter in the sewage 
is then not oxidised or mineralised, and the effluent passes away in a 
putrescible state. The second danger, which is not only theoretically 
possible, but which has already been the cause of serious consequences, 
lies in the fact that the effluent cannot reach the stream into which it is 
intended to be discharged. It sinks into the ground until it reaches 
impermeable strata, along which it flows and finally collects, it may be 
at some considerable distance from the irrigation plots, causing land to be 
waterlogged. If the waterlogged land happens to be in a town, the 
district may be rendered almost or quite uninhabitjible. The damage 
thus caused may be very considerable ; and hence, before constructing 
irrigation works, it is necessary to institute very thorough investigations 
to see if a proper discharge of the effluent can be effected. 
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Drainage is usually carried out in the same manner as for agricultural 
purposes. The example of Sweden has been usually followed. Unglazed 
earthenware pipes, about two to three inches in diameter and about a foot 
long, are laid in the land about a yard or two below the surface, in 

rows eight to ten yards apart, the 
|r a eiids of the pipes being simply 

1 4 m placed loosely together. The in- 
^ clination of the pipes is about 1 in 

[ 200. These so-called suction drains 

I-* — •« are usually connected to collecting 
^== drains, constructed, as a rule, of 
-5--------—=-=====-=^===-- glazed earthenware pipes not less 

j ^ * than about two inches in diameter 

^===^===^=^=7=^ and well jointed together. 
jj The arrangement of the drains 

Fio. 76. -Longitudinal Drainage. Plan, depends upon the formation of the 

land. Three types of drainage are 

usually recognised; first, the so-called longitudinal drainage (fig. 76), 

in which the suction drains (a) are laid in the direction of greatest 

slope; secondly, cross-drainage, which is said to be more expensive, but 

more effective, and in which the suction drains are laid parallel to one 

another, but across the direction of flow of the subsoil water ; and thirdly, 

diagonal drainage, in _ 

which the direction of 

the suction drains is 

inclined to that of the 

collecting drains, giving 

a herring-bone forma- 
tion (fig. 77). 

Cost of Irrigatioa 

— According to local 

conditions, the cost of 

drainage varies from 

about £8 to £30 per 

acre. Irrigation works, 

as may be judged from 

what has been said, are 

indeed very variable as 

regards cost. The total 




Fio. 77.— Diagonal Drainage. Plan. 



cost of preparing the land of the Berlin and Breslau farms amounted 
to about £40, and for Freiburg to about £80 per acre. The question 
of cost is more 9.flfected by the position of the land. In the neighbour- 
hood of large towns the purchase price of the land is often very 
high. Berlin paid, on an average, £42 per acre, Breslau £30 to £32, 
and Freiburg £16 per acre. The acquired land generally increases in 
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value with the lapse of time ; and hence, in calculating the total cost of 
the works, it should not be necessary to provide a sinking fund for the land. 
Such a fund should, however, be provided for all works which are necessary 
to convey the sewage on to the land. If sewage has to be conveyed a 
considerable distance before reaching the land, and it is intended to reach 
the land by gravitation, very large sewers are often necessary, and these 
may be so expensive as to cost very little less than pumping. All such 
costs, together with interest and depreciation, must be taken into account 
in comparing the cost of irrigation with that of other methods. In some 
cases it is necessary to convey the sewage for miles ; in Berlin, for example, 
over twelve miles, in order to reach the sewage works. In other cases the 
works may be constructed close to the town, and the cost of conveying 
the sewage will be natunvUy much less. It is apparent that a com- 
parison, without taking into account all these facts, is not justifiable, 
yet such comparisons are frequently to be found among published 
records. 

Utilisation of Sewage as Manure. — Attempts are often made to cover 
the expenses incurred in this manner by sowing crops on the irrigation 
areas. Irrigation is the only method of sewage treatment by which an 
income may be obtained. In this method attempts are made to utilise 
the manurial value of the constituents of the sewage ; in all others, with 
the exception of methods of grease recovery and similar processes, which 
have as yet not been successful in obtaining an income sufficient to be 
reckoned with in dealing with the total cost of treating domestic sewage, 
the manurial constituents are sought to be destroyed. The manurial value 
of sewage was formerly calculated at eight shillings, or even as high as 
eighteen shillings, per head of population per annum. Relying on these 
calculations, private individuals undertook to pay considerable sums for 
domestic sewage. William Hope, for example, undertook, in 1864, to pay 
about £600 per annum for the sewage of 6000 to 7000 persons. He even 
considered buying the sewage of all London, In 1868 the Board of Health 
of Croydon actually let the sewage of Norwood for nearly four shillings per 
head per annum. In 1869 Aird declared his willingness to bear all the 
cost of conveying and preparation of land for treatment of the Danzig 
sewage in return for the free use of the same. 

More recently the value of domestic sewage as a manure has been 
usually estimated at four to five shillings per head per annum. Hence, 
by a rational use of its domestic sewage^ a town of 100,000 inhabitants 
might reasonably expect an income of nearly £25,000 per annum from its 
sewage. Even without taking into account the preparation of the land 
and the cost of conveying the sewage, but simply considering the working 
costs, such incomes have nowhere been obtained. No case is known which 
shows a profit from irrigation, when subjected to a strictly commercial 
investigation. Besides being due to the high cost of preparatory work on 
the land, the cost of conveying the sewage to the land and the working 
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costs, this state of affairs is also due to the fact that the crops on one acre 
of land, even when grown on the most scientific principles and under most 
favourable conditions of soil, are only able to absorb the nitrogen from the 
sewage of twenty-five to thirty persons, the phosphoric acid from forty 
persons, and the potash from about eighty persons. Even if the land 
could bo dosed with sewage regularly every day, a very large area would 
be required, and this would mean a tremendous expense to fully utilise the 
manurial constituents of the sewage. The crops, however, will not always 
bear irrigation, the process having to be stopped at certain seasons. 
Amongst agricultural chemists, opinions upon the important questions in 
this connection are very varied. A well-known German agricultural 
chemist has declared that iiTigation areas should be sown with grass, 
because this will take the sewage even in winter ; on the other hand, a 
well-known irrigation expert, whose practical results in this direction are 
everywhere recognised, tells me that grass should not be dosed with sewage 
in winter, for fear of injuring the roots. English irrigation experts seem 
to hold the latter view. From visits to English irrigation farms, I have 
gained the impression that grass and root crops (turnips, mangolds) are 
usually grown. On inquiring how this comes about, I have been informed 
that grass pays best, but that grass cannot be dosed in winter. Hence, 
besides grass, root crops are grown, because they only require the land for 
a few months, and it is allowed to lie fallow for the rest of the year, 
especially in winter, and in this condition will take much larger quantities 
of sewage. Also, whilst the root crops are growing, they w^ill take much 
more sewage than grass. 

Besides the above-named crops, various others are mentioned in the 
literature on the subject as being suitable for sewage farms. Willows are 
specially mentioned ; these are said to grow luxuriantly, but, on account of 
the salts contained in the sewage, become brittle. Com crops are re- 
commended by some authors, and considered entirely unsuitable by others. 
Similar remarks apply to potatoes, celery, and sunflowers. At Freiburg, 
where the sewage farm may be regarded as a pattern of what sewage farms 
should be, a quarter of the land is planted with grass, a quarter with early 
com crops, a quarter with turnips, maize, etc., and a quarter with late corn 
crops. It is not too much to say that such a farm must be under expert 
management, failing which it is far better, both from an economical and 
sanitary point of view, to grow crops on the simple principle which has 
been described as typical of English sewage farms. 

Opposition of Economic and Sanitary Interests. ~ Inseparably con- 
nected with sewage irrigation is the fact that the economic and sanitary 
interests involved are diametrically opposed to one another. If the 
economic side of the question is to receive full justice, an agricultural 
chemical expert will be appointed to manage the farm, and he will be loath 
to apply sewage to the crops when they do not need it, for fear of spoiling 
the harvest. The sewage will therefore be allowed to escape untreated 
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through the nearest storm overflow into the stream. If the sanitary side 
of the qiiestion is to receive proper attention, as is theoretically everywhere 
the case, but practically only in a few instances, the manager will be 
selected accordingly. He will regard it as his absolute duty to discharge 
the sewage to the stream only after it has been properly purified. There 
are undoubtedly eminent men who know how to combine these duties 
and to do justice to both economic and sanitary interests. Such 
men will be more easily found the larger the farm which they 
have to man^e. For small works, however, it is more difficult, and 
in such cases the works might well be placed under the supervision of 
an expert. 

It is an undoubted fact that better crops are produced from sewage- 
irrigated land than from other land. About fifty years ago some very 
interesting experiments in this direction were carried out at Rugby, where 
an area of twenty acres was divided into four plots. One quarter was not 
irrigated, the other three quarters were treated with various quantities of 
sewage, with the result that considerably better yields were obtained from 
the irrigated land. Since that date many scientifically highly interesting 
comparative experiments of a similar kind have been carried out, but it 
would lead us too far to discuss the results of these experiments in detail. 
It may, however, be mentioned that the cost of raising crops on sewage- 
irrigated land is considerably higher than when sewage is not used, and 
that the increased yield in the former case is largely counterbalanced by 
the increased cost. In Berlin, for example, one attendant is employed to 
irrigate each 75 acres, and a foreman for each fifteen attendants. In 
Freiburg one person has to attend to 250 acres, and in Breslau to 
nearly 500 acres. 

Local conditions and the methods of cultivation exert a considerable 
influence on this problem. Some portions of the land will only take a dose 
of sewage about once a fortnight or even more seldom, whilst other 
portions can be dosed much oftener. At the above-mentioned places the 
works are carefully managed; and yet in one case three times as many and 
in another case six times as many workmen are employed as in a third 
case to attend to the same area. Numerous works are, however, sadly 
neglected, with the result that they present an appearance such as is 
shown in fig. 78. An official of one of the English supervising authorities 
stated in evidence before the Royal Commission that photographs of sewage 
farms which he had taken had been repeatedly regarded as seascapes. 
Such conditions are generally not entirely due to mismanagement, but are 
connected with the fact that the population has considerably increased, 
while the sewage works have not been enlarged or have been incapable of 
being enlarged. This factor of population may assume, under certain 
circumstances, considerable dimensions. The city of Birmingham, for 
example, is growing so rapidly that it would be necessary to increase the 
area under sewage irrigation by one acre per week. Such extension is not 
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possible, on account of local conditions, and hence Birmingham has recently 
been compelled to adopt another method of sewage purification. 
Neglected or overworked land cannot, of course, yield satisfactory 
effluents. 

Capacity of Irrigation Farms. — Generally speaking, land irrigation is 
still regarded as the best and safest method of purifying sewage. In 
favour of this opinion it has been argued that the soil only allows a certain 
volume of sewage to percolate, so that overworking is at once shown by 
the sewage remaining on the land and not by the escape of unpurified 
sewage. This argument, however, loses sight of the fact that when the 
land is covered with sewage for a period the escaping effluent is unsatis- 
factory. As soon as the oxygen, which has been collected in the soil, has 



Fio. 78.— Flooded Irrigation Farm. 

been used up, and the absorptive powers of the soil have been exhausted, 
the sewage begins to flow away in a putrescible condition. It is true, 
however, that when the sewage is ponded on the land, the supervising 
authorities know that the works are not in order, and conclusions may be 
drawn from such ponding as to the inefficient state of the works. If there 
is no ponding, the inspector should convince himself that storm water 
overflows do not exist, through which the excess sewage is discharged to 
the stream without being treated on the land. It is generally admitted 
that such a state of affairs is far from uncommon. At one place I con- 
vinced myself that vertical drains, reaching up to the surface of the land, 
were placed for no other purpose than to take the sewage which would not 
pass through the soil. The attendant innocently informed me that this 
was the case. This action made an impression on me which was all the 
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deeper because the results obtained at this place were being used as a basis 
in support of certain views on the quantitative capacity of soil to deal with 
sewage. Even apart from such intentional deception, it is very difficult to 
form a correct estimate of the capacity of irrigation farms. It has already 
been pointed out that, so far as the utilisation of the nitrogen is concerned, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, the sewage of not more than 
twenty-five to thirty persons should be treated on one acre of land. As a 
rule, sewage farms are worked at a much higher rate than this, seldom at 
a rate less than 150 to 250 persons to the acre. On the largest sewage 
farms of Germany, the rate varies from about 80 to 200 persons to the 
acre (Berlin 105, Breslau 187, Brunswick 88, and Steglitz 185). Until 
within very recent times the view has been held by agricultural chemists 
that if the land is worked at a rate in excess of the absorptive capacity of 
the crops the sewage will escape unpurified. This widespread idea arises 
from a confusion of the question of rational utilisation of the manurial 
constituents of sewage on the one hand, and the question of purification on 
the other hand. In the next section we shall see that land is able to 
efficiently purify sewage when it is not planted with crops. Hence a 
comparison could only be made with respect to the question as to whether 
a larger amount of manurial substances, such as nitric acid, is discharged 
when the farm is worked at a rate in excess of the powers of absorption of 
the crops. Theoretically the answer to this question is in the affirmative ; 
but practically it is very difficult to decide, because of the difficulty in 
ascertaining whether the total volume of the sewage placed on the land is 
discharged, whether the effluent is mixed with subsoil or rain water, how 
much of the sewage is evaporated, and whether the samples of effluent 
correspond to the samples of sewage taken. The influence of such factors 
can scarcely be estimated with any degree of accuracy. Besides this, very 
few scientifically planned experiments have been carried out with sewage 
irrigation as compared with other methods, notably intermittent filtration 
and artificial biological methods. 

The capacity of a sewage farm is determined by, first, the nature of the 
land ; secondly, the manner in which the land is prepared for irrigation ; 
thirdly, the climatic conditions; and, fourthly, the character of the 
sewage. 

In very dry climates a considerable quantity of the sewage evaporates, 
and the volume of the sewage is not liable to sudden increase by reason of 
rainfall. The sewage can thus be brought on to a dry soil, which is very 
absorbent. This is not the case in Germany and England. The majority 
of the towns are sewered on the combined system ; and thus on wet days 
the volume of sewage, with which the farm is expected to deal, is con- 
siderably increased. In England the authorities generally require the 
sewage to be treated on the land until a sixfold dilution is attained, that 
is, six times the dry weather flow must be treated on the land. On wet 
days the land is already soaked, and on that account is not able to deal 
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with as much sewage as on dry days. With sandy soil this effect is not so 
great as with clayey soil. 

In lai^e towns the character of the sewage is usually not so altered by 
the presence of trade refuse, oven in large quantities, as to render the 
purification of the sewage by irrigation impossible (see Chapter V). 
Hence the main factor in influencing the character of the sewage is 
the water consumption which, in almost all large towns, reaches 22 
gallons per head per day, and usually exceeds this figure by a not in- 
considerable amoiint. 

The relatively large amount of salts present in sewage has an un- 
favourable influence on the crops. It has already been mentioned that 
willows have been rendered brittle from this cause, e.g, at Breslau, where 
the chlorine in the sewage is said to be 13"7 parts per 100,000, a figure 
which is less than those of Berlin (16-7), Birmingham (21-8), Hamburg 
(23-8 at present), or Wiesbaden (35-0). 

The undissolved solids in sewage exert a considerable influence upon 
the capacity of irrigation farms. Grease is specially injurious. Schreiber 
has made some very valuable investigations on this subject at the Berlin 
sewage farms. Ho estimates the amount of grease in Berlin sewage as 
equivalent to 20 grammes per head per day, or for the whole of Berlin at 
13,000 tons per annum. From these figures he calculates that each square 
yard of the land at the sewage farms receives about 0*5 gramme of grease 
per annum. The mud, which collects on the surface of the land, contained, 
according to Schreiber, 16 per cent, of grease and 01 per cent, is said to 
be sufficient to render even sandy soil impermeable. Hence the necessity 
is upparent of keeping the grease off the irrigation areas (see Chapter VII., 
C). Besides grease, other substances, such as finely felted fibrous material, 
render the soil impermeable, so that neither water nor atmospheric oxygen 
can enter, and thus the growth of the crops is interfered with. For these 
reasons, and also in order to increase the capacity of sewage farms which 
cannot be extended so as to keep pace with increasing population, it has 
been found necessary to remove suspended matters from sewage before 
distributing it on the land. At Dortmund the sewage is passed through 
the deep tanks remaining from earlier operations (see Chapter VII., D) 
before it reaches the land. In other (iennan towns, so far as 1 am aware, 
little is done with the sewage as a preliminary to irrigation. In England, 
on the other hand, various towns submit the sewage to a preliminary septic 
treatment (Birmingham), others to chemical precipitation with lime, copperas, 
or sulphate of alumina. Most English towns are, however, like Birmingham 
abandoning chemical precipitation and adopting either septic treatment or 
artificial biological methods as preliminary to irrigation. Tatton, whose 
position as Chief Inspector of the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee gave 
him exceptional opportunities of judging, estimated the value of this pre- 
liminary treatment very highly. On the most suitable soil Tatton estimates 
that the sewage of 100 persons can be dealt with i)or acre, but in con- 
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junction with chemical precipitation the number would be 500, and in 
conjunction with artificial biological treatment ho estimates that the sewage 
of 1000 persons could be dealt with on one acre of land. On clayey soil 
he considers it possible to deal with the sewage of 50 persons per acre 
without preliminary treatment, with that of 100 persons after chemical 
precipitation, and with that of 300 persons after artificial biological 
treatment. 

I am convinced that the separation as completely as possible of all 
suspended matters, especially of the grease, should be recommended for all 
large sewage farms. Even in very small works, such as those of country 
residences, where it is not desirable to be continually removing the sludge, 
and for which, therefore, sedimentation or chemical precipitation is un- 
suitable, it will be advisable to adopt a preliminary septic treatment as 
soon as septic tanks can be so constructed and operated as not to give rise 
to any nuisance. 

Even without the previous removal of suspended matter, some sewage 
farms have been in operation for a long time (see Chapter III.). Of the eight 
best English farms in operation at the present day, five have been in use 
for over thirty years without showing deterioration. Every farm, even the 
best, will at times get into such a condition that the soil is impermeable to 
water and air, owing to overworking — the surface of the soil becomes slimy 
and the pores are stopped up, with the result that the sewage is not 
sufficiently purified nor can the crops grow properly. In such cases the 
land is said to be "sewage sick." Ite condition may be improved by 
ploughing and allowing it to lie fallow for a time. 

It must, however, not be forgotten that the decomposition of the 
organic matters in sewage gives rise to a very stable, almost undecompos- 
able substance, humus, which surrounds the particles of the soil and stops 
the pores. This action is far greater in intermittent filtration than in 
irrigation, since in the latter case less sewage is placed on the land, and the 
surface is oftener loosened and renewed by ploughing and harrowing and by 
being allowed to lie fallow. 

It will have been noted that the results of irrigation, from a sanitary 
point of view, are influenced by many factors, some of which it is impossible 
to control, and yet, in spite of this, irrigation is still regarded as the best 
method of sews^e purification. Its application as a method of raising 
crops is only possible, generally speaking, at the expense of the purification. 
It has, however, been generally recognised that profits cannot be obtained 
from sewage irrigation. CJontrary opinions, which are held by imaginative 
individuals, but not supported by actual observations, are continually crop- 
ping up and being urged with the ardour of prophets. They may, however, 
reasonably be neglected here. 

Sanitary Besults. — From the sanitary standpoint, then, irrigation still 
enjoys the premier reputation. As regards the danger to health of the 
neighbourhood, which is theoretically possible, epidemiological observations 
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have not given any practical cause for fear. The attack in this direction, 
which was made on the Berlin sewage farms in 1893, did not injure their 
reputation in any way. Statistics have been produced from which it might 
be inferred that sewage farms are suitable as resorts for invalids. Leaving 
such exaggerations aside, it may be stated, taking into account all the ex- 
perience which has been gained, that the health of those employed on 
sewage farms and in their neighbourhood is not endangered by the presence 
of the sewage farms. I consider it unquestionable that, through careless- 
ness in drinking drain water, etc., intestinal diseases may be and have been 
caused. It is also not to be denied that, under specially unfavourable 
weather conditions, sewage works may give rise to objectionable smells. 
Maclean Wilson, the Chief Inspector of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Rivers Board, considers it possible that these odours may be the cause of 
indisposition to persons in delicate health, but he considers that they may 
be generally avoided by surrounding the sewage works with bushes. The 
planting of bushes is not only an aesthetic precaution, but also serves to 
lessen the depreciation of property in the neighbourhood of the sewage 
works. 

The question of how the purifying action of land upon the sewage is 
to be explained is an important one. It has already been mentioned that 
the reputation of sewage farms rests upon the assumption that the soil 
will not take more sewage than it can deal with. The weaknesses of this 
assumption have already been demonstrated. The chief weakness is that 
the sewage which will not pass through the soil is discharged without further 
treatment. In this way a condition of af&irs is produced which is decidedly 
worse than is the case with artificial sewage purification works, which are 
generally so constructed that it is impossible to discharge unpurified 
sewage to the stream except through storm overflows. The chief advantage 
over other purification methods, which is ascribed to land treatment, viz., 
the removal of pathogenic germs from the sewage, loses its importance 
when we consider the irregularities in operating sewage farms and the 
above mentioned practice of discharging untreated sewage. It is, however, 
an undoubted fact that under favourable local conditions, and with careful 
management, the bacterial content of the sewage is considerably reduced 
by land treatment. The thorough investigations of Schottelius and his 
pupils have shown that the number of bacteria in the Freiburg sewage is 
reduced from 790,600 to 6700 per cubic centimetre, i.e, on an average 
by 99*2 per cent. The careful investigations of Beckurts and Blsusius 
at Brunswick have shown that there the number is reduced from 
nearly two millions to 5500 per cubic centimetre, i.e. by 99*7 per 
cent. Similar results are reported from Paris. An examination of 
the sewage of Berlin (Sputendorf) by Salkowski yielded 12J million 
developable bacteria per cubic centimetre; the effluent from the sewage 
farm only contained 3570 per cubic centimetre, equivalent to a reduc- 
tion of 99-9 per cent. 
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These investigations do not, of course, take into account the sewage 
which escapes untreated, nor the dilution of the effluent with subsoil water, 
etc. They show, nevertheless, that a large proportion of the sewage 
bacteria are retained by the land, and thus kept out of the rivers ; and 
those who have learned that in practice perfection is never or hardly ever 
attained will no more consider this action as useless on account of its 
imperfection than they do the action of drinking water filters, which are 
known not to retain all the bacteria of river water. In the other direction 
it should never be forgotten that the best effluents from a sewage farm are 
never suitable for drinking purposes. Even though the number of bacteria 
in sewage is very considerably reduced by efficient land treatment, the 
effluents still retain the bacteriological character of the sewage. This is 
evident from my own observations, as well as from those of Houston, 
undertaken for the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal. Even the 
best effluents from sewage farms contain coli bacilli in considerable 
numbers, and it must therefore be assumed that pathogenic germs, such 
as typhoid bacilli, can pass through the soil and reach the streams 
uninjured. 

Phygical and Chemical Besnlts. — Also from the physical and chemical 
standpoint the action of irrigation farms seems to me at the present time 
to be somewhat exaggerated. I have had this impression for some years, 
and it has lately been strengthened by visiting various English sewage 
farms, which have been characterised by the Royal Commission as the 
best in the country. If one regards not only the trickle in the smaller 
drains, but also the flow in the main effluent channel, one sees an almost 
clear and colourless product. It contains, however, a considerable number 
of lumps, the size of a hand or even larger, of characteristic sewage 
organisms. At Birmingham it has been necessary to retain these growths 
by placing screens in the effluent channel. Hence, in comparing land 
treatment with artificial biological processes, a perfectly clear effluent 
should not be regarded as the invariable result of land treatment, nor 
should the flocculent matters which separate from the effluents of artificial 
filters be regarded as characteristic of these alone. I only mention these 
growths, because I think that comparisons are usually made unjustly to 
the disadvantage of artificial biological methods ; only in very exceptional 
cases do I consider that they have an sesthetic or sanitary importance or 
affect fish life. 

Judged by the ordinary chemical standards, the effluents from well- 
managed sewage farms are highly satisfactory. They do contain more 
chlorides than are found in most streams, and the same remark applies to 
other inorganic substances which are of trivial hygienic importance. The 
oxygen absorbed is usually reduced by 80 or 90 per cent. (Freiburg, 77*2 
per cent. ; Brunswick, about 85 per cent. ; Berlin, about 90 per cent ; see 
Table). It is always difficult to estimate the influence of subsoil watei^, 
rainfall, and evaporation upon these factors. 
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It may be stated that those effluents from well-managed farms, which 
have really peussed through the soil, do not leave anything to be desired 
from a chemical point of view. On the other hand, as will have been 
inferred from what has been said, effluents are sometimes produced which 
differ little in appearance from sewage, and which are highly putrescible. 

B. Land Filtration. (Frankland's Intermittent Filtration.) 

Experiments at Ealing and Ghorley. — It seems to have been known, 
ever since irrigation has been adopted for the treatment of sewage, that 
more sewage can trickle through and be purified by fallow land than by 
plots planted with crops. In spite of this, however, the conviction seemed 
to be general, that a successful and continuous purification of the sewage 
was only possible with the aid of higher plants. The belief prevailed that 
in fallow land the filth was only retained and not decomposed. Such an 
idea seems to afford an explanation of the fact that, during its systematic 
visitation of sewage purification works, the Rivers Pollution Commission of 
1868 only came across two places where the purification of sewage was 
attempted without the aid of crops. These two places were Ealing and 
Chorley. 

At Ealing the purification of the sewage had first been attempted with 
sand and gravel filters. These materials had then been replaced by burnt 
ballast and coal. The sewage was not conducted on to the surface of the 
filter, but underneath. At the time of the visit, and as a result of 
analytical investigations, the Commission came to the conclusion that no 
appreciable purification of the sewage was obtained by this process. 
Laboratory experiments which Sir E. Frankland carried out on the 
principle of upward filtration also showed no good result. 

In June 1868 the Royal Commission visited the sewage purification 
works at Chorley. The town's sewage was conducted on to fallow land, 
which was roughly ploughed, but not planted with any crops. Here also 
Ihe impression was obtained that no satisfactory purification was produced, 
because the effluent* did not contain nitrates. The analytical results pub- 
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lished by the Commission appear at first sight to show a cousidenible 
purification. The organic carbon in the sewage is reduced by 62*3 per 
cent., the organic nitrogen by 70'3 per cent., the ammonia by 68 per cent., 
and the total nitrogen by 68 8 per cent. The effluents were practically 
free from suspended matter. Since, however, the chlorides in the effluent 
wore about 34-5 per cent, lower than in the sewage, it must be assumed 
either that the samples of effluent and crude sewage did not correspond or 
that a considerable dilution with subsoil water was taking place. 

Frankland's £xperimeutg. — In conjunction with these visits, Sir 
Edward Frankland carried out laboratory experiments which liave formed 
the basis of the modern development of biological sewage purification. He 
used glass cylinders, 6 feet high and about 10 inches wide, open at the 
top and bottom, and these were placed in shallow earthenware troughs. 
A glass tube was inserted in the middle to serve for aeration purposes. A 
3-inch layer of gravel was first placed in the cylinder and over this a 
5-foot layer of the soil under investigation. If the soil was very coarse it 
was covered with a 1-inch layer of fine sand, to prevent coarser suspended 
solids entering the filter. For his investigations Frankland used: (1) a 
coarse porous gravel from the much cited Beddington irrigation meadows 
near Croydon ; (2) sand from the red sandstone near Hambrook ; (3) soil 
from the Barking irrigation farm ; (4) a light yellowish-brown loamy marl 
from Dursley ; and (5) peaty soil from Leyland. 

These filters were dosed every morning and evening with London 
crude sewage. Filter 1 at the rate of about 3 J to nearly 15 gallons per 
cubic yard, filter 2 at the rate of 6 gallons per cubic yard, filter 3 at 
the rate of about 3^ gallons per cubic yard, filter 4 at the rate of 
4 to nearly 13 gallons per cubic yard, and filter 5 at the rate of about 
4 gallons per cubic yard. The experiments were carried on for about four 
months, and the results produced were very satisfactory. The effluent 
was clear and almost colourless and odourless, and contained a considerable 
quantity of nitrates. At the end of the experiments the samples of soil 
did not show any signs of becoming clogged, and the Commission came to 
the conclusion that with the best of the filters (No. 1) 44,000 gallons of 
8e\^age could be thoroughly purified on one acre, if the drains were laid at 
a depth of 6 feet. • At this rate the purification should go on for all time 
without fear of stopping up the pores of the soil. Frankland considered 
the action as comparable with the action of the lungs in breathing. He 
considered that it would be sufficient to level the surface of the land and 
divide it into four equal plots, dosing these one after the other each 
for six hours with sewage, thus requiring only five acres of such land filters 
for a town of 10,000 inhabitantfl. Frankland and the Royal Commission 
of which he was a member, believed that various diflficulties stood in the 
way of the general adoption of this method of intermittent filtration. These 
difficulties were: (1) That no pecuniary profit would accrue from the 
adoption of the process ; (2) a fear that putrefactive decomposition would 
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take place on the surface of the land and result in nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood ; and (3) a fear that it would be very difficult to obtain an even 
distribution of the sewage over the land on a large scale. The Commission, 
however, does not appear to have attached very great importance to these 
difficulties, for in their report, published in 1871, they express themselves 
very favourably concerning intermittent land filtration, and even go so 
far as to express the opinion that concentrated trade refuse may be 
purified in this way. 

In 1877 Robinson and Mellis were able to cite thirty-eight towns which 
had attempted to purify, their sewage by filtration, but, according to these 
authors, the results had been nowhere satisfactory. Irrespective of 
whether soil, gravel, coke, or other filtering material had been employed, 
the attempts had resulted in a complete stoppage of the pores of the filter 
and the formation of an impervious layer of undecomposed putrescent 
matter on the surface of the filter, causing a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood. They considered that intermittent filtration could only be adopted 
for very dilute sewage and then only after a preliminary chemical treat- 
ment. A closer examination of the details of these filtration experiments 
reveals the fact that, although the experiments were carried out in every 
conceivable manner, the rules laid down by Frankland were not adhered 
to in any one case. These rules seem to have been so soon forgotten, 
that, in 1880, Latham, one of the most experienced of English sewage 
experts, maintained that he had invented intermittent land filtration, 
following up the experiments of Schloesing and MUntz, which will be 
described later. Latham first erected an experimental filter at Croydon, 
and in 1883 he designed the laud filters at Friern Bamet, which will be 
dealt with later. 

Bailey Denton's Experiments and Operations.— Frankland had a 
true disciple in Bailey Denton, who, in 1871, shortly after the publication 
of Frankland's experiments, adopted intermittent filtration at Mertliyr 
Tydvil, in order to get over a temporary difficulty. The sewage of this 
town had to receive a land treatment, but the preliminary details could 
not be carried out quickly enough. Hence, about 20 acres of very 
porous sandy soil covered with humus was underdrained at a depth of 
6 feet, levelled and divided into four equal plots. Each plot was treated 
for six hours with the sewage of 25,000 persons, exactly as Frankland had 
prescribed. The amount of sewage treated was alwut 35,000 to 50,000 
gallons per acre per day and on wet days twice this volume. The purifica- 
tion effected was very satisfactory ; but the works were discontinued after 
five months, as the sewage farm, which had an area of about 300 acres, 
had been completed in the meantime. 

Bailey Denton has constructed a large number of land filtration works 
in England and Scotland, nearly always as relief works in connection with 
irrigation farms. In 1896 he published a description of eight such typical 
works, ill order to show that the process is suitable not only for schools 
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and hospitals, but also for towns with populations varying from 1000 to 
70,000. The reports and analyses accompanying the description show 
that the purification works leave nothing to be desired. 

In general, however, Frankland's process was confused with sewage 
filtration experiments such as have been described above and which 
gradually brought filtration processes into discredit. 

Experiments at Clichy.— In 1880 a small filter for laboratory ex- 
periments was constructed at Clichy, and worked on the intermittent 
principle for five years, producing very good results, and at the end of 
that time the sandy filtering material showed no signs of clogging. So 
far as I am aware, these experiments were not continued on a large 
scale. 

Experiments at Lawrence. — Frankland's observations woidd doubt- 
less have been gradually lost sight of, if the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health had not become interested in the subject. By an Act of 1886 
this authority was entrusted with the supervision of all matters relating 
to river pollution, and granted powera to carry out experiments on sewage 
purification. With this object, an Experiment Station was erected at 
Lawreifice, and in 1886 the Board compelled the small town of Medfield 
to construct sewage works on the lines of Frankland's system. 

In its Nineteenth Annual Report (for the year 1887) the Board states 
that by the adoption of irrigation about 2500 gallons of sewage per day 
may be treated on an acre of land ; that by intermittent filtration Frankland 
succeeded in treating 30,000 to 80,000 gallons per acre daily ; and that at 
various works constructed on Frankland's system in England and on the 
Continent 35,000 to 90,000 gallons per acre per day have been efficiently 
purified. The report goes on to state that it is therefore possible to treat 
ten to twelve times as much sewage by this process as by irrigation, and that 
the Board must regard it as a duty to ascertain whether similar results 
can be produced under the climatic conditions of Massachusetts; that 
not only in the interests of the State of Massachusetts, but in the general 
interest, is it necessary to carry out careful experiments on the applicability 
of Frankland 's process. 

Dibdin has recently stated that the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health took up these experiments after the publication of a lecture 
delivered by him in 1887, in which he drew attention to the fact that 
the purification of sewage is only possible with the aid of micro-organisms. 
That this can scarcely be so is apparent from the Report of the State 
Board, which ends with September 1887, and in which important series of 
experiments are discussed, and, furthenuore, from the fact that the Board 
had compelled the small town of Medfield to adppt Franklund's inter- 
mittent filtration during the year 1886. 

If Frankland's experiments are to be regarded as the basis of modem 
biological methods of sewage treatment, they have really attained this 
position with the aid of the systematic and scientifically carried out 
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experiments of the Massachusetts State Board of Health. This Boaixl has 
not been content with solving the problem only so far as was necessary 
for Massachusetts conditions, but has extended its experiments so as to 
make them of general importance and applicability. In Massachusetts 
the soil is almost everywhere porous and sandy, but the State Board has 
not restricted itself to experiments with such soil ; it has selected all kinds 
of filtering material, has aimed at finding that which is most suitable, 
and in other ways has aimed at incret\sing the efficiency of intermittent 
filtration. These experiments have really formed the basis of so-called 
artificial biological methods, with which we shall have to deal in the 
succeeding section. 

At the Lawrence Experiment Station ten wooden tanks, of a depth of 
6 feet and each ^^ of an acre in area, were let into the ground, and 
provided witli effluent pipes leading to the buildings of the Experiment 
Station, where means were provided for carefully measuring the volume of 
effluent and for taking average samples. Into one of these tanks (Filter No. I) 
a layer of very coarse mortar sand, 5 feet deep, was placed ; into a second, very 
fine white sand ; into a third, peat with a covering of earth ; into a fourth, 
very fine river silt or sand ; into others, garden soil, mixtures of stind and 
gravel, or loam, or clay and sand. The tanks were first partly filled with 
water and the various matenals thrown in with a shovel. This method 
of forming the filters will have given rise to a certain gradation in the 
layers of the filter, which will not have been without influence on the 
experiments. 

One of the tanks was used for the measurement of the rainfall and 
the evaporation. 

At first the filters were dosed nine times a day. During the first six 
years the amount of sewage passing on to Filter No. 1 vfus gradually 
increased from 53,000 to 123,000 gallons per i\cre jKjr day. The effluents 
contained on an average 6*25 parts of nitric acid per 100,000, and showed 
an average reduction of 87 '5 per cent, on the oxygen absorl)ed figure. 
The number of bacteria was reduced from about li millions to 40,000 
per c.c. 

Filter No. 2, containing fine sand, purified during six years' working, 
an average quantity of 33,000 gallons of sewage per acre per day, reducing 
the oxygen absorbed figure by 95*2 per cent. The effluent contained, on 
an average, 6*13 parts of nitric acid per 100,000, and only 550 (sometimes 
oven less than 100) bacteria per c.c. 

The peat wtis almost impermeable for the sewage. 

In 1891 a filter was constructed of gravel, about 1*4 mm. in size; and 
in the succeeding years this filter dealt with gradually increasing (juantities 
of sewage, from 24,000 to 97,000 gallons per acre per day. Even at this 
large rate the oxygen absorl)cd was reduced by al)out 80 per cent., and the 
effluents contained on an average 7*76 parts of nitric acid per 100,000 
(2-43 at first and as much as 12*69 later). The number of bacteria in the 
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effluent varied between about 100,000 and 200,000, averaging 140,000 
per c.c. 

In 1894 a filter was constructed of coarser gravel, and worked at the 
rate of rather more than 13,000 gallons per acre per day. Then experi- 
ments were tried in which the suspended matter was removed 
by a preliminary chemical precipitation or by means of coke filters. 
Some filters were provided with artificial aeration, and were worked at 
the rate of about 350,000 gallons per acre per day. Even at this 
high rate a reduction in the oxygen absorbed of * 60 to 85 per cent, 
was obtained, but the pores of the filter began to show signs of 
clogging. 

As time went on a large number of towns in Massachusetts were com- 
pelled to treat their sewage by land filtration. The process was adopted 
by twenty-throe towns, having populations ranging from 2000 to 118,000. 
I have already described elsewhere some of the more important of these 
works, after personal inspection. In this chapter I will therefore limit the 
description to two. 

Practical Applications of the Lawrence Experiments.— i/rocArton. — 
Brockton is a manufacturing town, situated not far from Boston, on the 
banks of the Salisbury Plain Kiver. In 1900 the population was 40,000 ; 
and, since 1880, the town has possessed waterworks supplying, in 1903, a 
million and a quarter gallons daily, equivalent to 31 gallons per head of 
popidation. In 1893 Brockton was sewered on the separate system. The 
sewage is received in a collecting sump, from which it is pumped a few 
miles to the purification works. The effluent from the works first enters 
a small tributary of the Salisbury Plain River, which itself joins the 
Taunton River. The importance of sewage purification for Brockton is 
largely due to the fact that the Taunton River flows through the town of 
Taunton. The total length of the sewers, which are chiefly of earthenware, 
is over thirty miles, and connected with these are about 2000 buildings 
with about sixty manufactories. Some of the sewers are laid in the subsoil 
water. Figs. 79 and 80 show what precautionary measures were adopted 
to prevent the subsoil water from entering the sewers. In spite of these 
measures, however, iHjfore the sewers were brought into operation it was 
found that 13,000 gallons of subsoil water entered the sewers daily in a 
length of al)out 650 yards. The whole sewerage system carried off daily 
about 100,000 gallons of subsoil water and during floods more than 280,000 
gallons. Although the sewerage hud been carefully carried out on the 
separate system, it was found, when operations were commenced, that the 
volume of sewage reaching the works on wet days was sometimes three 
times as great as on dry days. In 1903, for example, the minimum daily 
flow was 462,000, the maximum 1,396,560, and the average 731,060 
gallons. These figures yield for the population (25,000) connected with 
the sewers a volume of sewage etjual to a minimum of 18*48, a maximum 
of 55*88, and an average of 29*26 gallons per head. The figures serve to 
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emphasise the necessity for towns to keep a continual record of the flow 
of sewage. 

The sewage flows by gravitation into a covered collecting chamber, 
having a capacity of rather more than 440,000 gallons. This is pumped 
empty every evening, and is then able to take the night sewage, also allow- 
ing the pumping to be restricted to the daytime. Before entering the 
collecting chamber, the sewage passes a rough screen, which only retains 
about 1-5 cwts. of solids per day, and these are burnt under the boilers. 
The sediment is not removed and carted away from the collecting chamber, 
but is stirred up and pumped to the sewage works, where it is treated 
separately. 

From the collecting chamber the sewage is pumped through a rising 
main, against a head of 42 feet, to the sewage works. The rising main is 
3*3 miles long and 2 feet in diameter. At the sewage works an area of 
39 acres is provided. This land is level, and naturally suitable, and within 



Fio. 79.— Constructiou of Sewera to ex- Fig. 80.— Constaruction of Sewers to 

elude Subsoil Water (Brockton). exclude Subsoil Water (Brockton). 

a radius of half a mile there are very few houses. In 1903, twenty-three 
filter beds had been constructed (fig. 81), covering an area of about 22 acres, 
and the preparation of other seven beds was contemplated. From nineteen 
of the filters, besides the upper loamy layer, the native soil had been removed 
in order to expose the lower layers of sand and gravel. From the other 
four beds only the loam had been removed. The size of the sand was 
90 per cent, over 0*04 mm., that of the gravel 90 per cent, over 
0*75 mm 

The filters were only drained where layers of very fine sand or 
clay occurred. The drains were then laid 7 to 9 feet deep and about 
10 or 11 yards apart. Since the filters came into operation, various 
springs have made their appearance in the banks of the stream which 
receives the efiluent, and these are considered to be the purified 
sewage. 

The sludgy portion of the sewage from the bottom of the collecting 
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chamber is allowed to remain in the rising main over night, and is then 
pumped in the morning on to four special beds. 
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Fio. 81. — Intermittent Filtration Works (Brockton). 

The duration of the flow on to each single bed is on the average thirty 
minutes. The sewage is conducted on to the beds by means of channels, 
the bottoms of which are of concrete, and the sides, 12 inches high, of 



Fio. 82.— Distribution of Sewage in Filters. 

wood. Openings are provided in the sides every 1 2 yards, and after each 
opening the cross-section of the channel is lessened (see fig. 82). 

The four filters which receive the sludge from the bottom of the 
collecting chamber are raked over after receiving about twenty doses. The 
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rakings from these beds have amounted to about 1700 tons per annum, 
and have been sold to the farmers for al>out £30. The remaining filters 
required little or no attention, except an ocwisional removal of grass or 
weeds from the surface. A few of the beds have been yearly planted 
with maize, and experiments have been tried with peas and similowers. 
Mais^ is, however, the most suitable, and can be sold at a small profit if 
the beds are not overworked. The profit is, however, so small that it is 
intended to abandon the growth of crops. In autumn, furrows are 
ploughed on the surface of the beds (see fig. 83). Ice and snow remain 
on the top of the ridges so formed, and a sufficient distribution of the 
sewage takes place through the furrows. 

With reference to the keen frosts which often occur in Massachusetts 
it may be mentioned that the temperature of the sewage entering the 
collecting chamber is at a minimum (7"'! C.) in February and at a maxi- 
mum (W'S C.) in September. The temperature of the sewage entering 



Fio. 83. — Furrows on the Surface of Filters. 

the filters is approximately the same. The effluents from the filters show 
a minimum temperature (5°*2 C.) in February and a maximum (15'''7 C.) 
in September. 

Under the above-described unusually favourable conditions, the capacity 
of the land filters is of special interest. On the average, only 03 cubic 
yard of sewage cjin be purified on one square yard of surface. The sewage 
is chiefly domestic, but the numerous shoe fiictories produce fairly large 
volumes of concentrated black refuse. The sewage is however, as we have 
alrejidy seen, considerably diluted with subsoil water. 

Details as to the character of the sewage and of the sludgy sewage from 
the bottom of the collecting chamber are given in the following table. I 
have selected the analytical results of 1897 and 1903, in order to show that 
the sewage is getting more concentrated. The figures given are averages 
taken from analyses regularly performed by a chemist, for whom a 
lal)oratory has been provided at the sewage works. 

As regards the working of the filters, the following particulars, culled 
from the report for 1902, may l>e of interest. Most of the filters cover an 
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Brockton. Chemical Analyses op Crcde Sewage (Yearly Averages). 
(llesults expressed in parts per 100,000.) 
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area of one acre. On the average they received a dose of sewage every 
third day, some as many as 168 doses in the year, and the average volume 
of sewage per dose was 70,000 to 90,000 gallons ; sometimes as much as 
130,000 gallons was discharged to a filter at one time and the maximum 
volume so discharged was 220,000 gallons. One filter received, however, 
440,000 gallons on one occasion. From these figures the average daily 
quantity of sewage dealt with by a single filter was 23,540 gallons. 

The sludgy sewage from the bottom of the collecting chamber was 
discharged temporarily to two of the filters besides the four previously 
mentioned. Ejich of the four filters received a charge every fourth day, 
the volume discharged being about 70,000 gallons, giving an average daily 
volume per filter of alx)ut 18,000 gallons. 

The effluents from the filters were clear and colourless and devoid of 
smell. If the filters were overworked they yielded effluents containing iron. 
The presence of iron in the effluents from artificial biological filters may 
also be regarded as a sign of overworking. 

The average results of the analyses of the effluents for the years 1897 
and 1903 are given in the following table : — 

Cfibmical Analyses of Purified Sewage (Yearly Averages). 
(Results expressed in parts per 100,000.) 



Year. I 



Totol 
Solids. 



I Ammonia (NH3). 
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Hence, for the year 1903 the free ammonia in the sewage was reduced 
by 95*8 per cent., the albuminoid ammonia by 98*9 per cent., and the 
oxygen absorbed by 98*5 per cent. 

In calculating the costs it must be remembered that the eight hours' 
working day is paid for at the rate of nine shillings and sixpence, and 
hence the figures are scarcely applicable to German conditions. The figures 
are: — 

Purchase of land & 1,957%5 



Preparation of filter areas 
Rising main . 
Collecting chamber 
Pumping station . 



10,664-0 

15,898-0 

6,3310 

9,452-7 



In 1896 the working expenses amounted to X450, and by 1903 
they had gradually risen to £750. Against these figures must be 
placed an income of £30 to £90, derived from the sale of sludge and 
maize. 

Framingham. — The sewage works of Framingham may also be de- 
scribed, since they are one of the oldest works in Massachusetts constructed 
on the system of intermittent filtration. South Framingham, with a popu- 
lation of 7000, lies within the watershed of the Sudbury River, above the 
point at which the water supply of the city of Boston is derived from 
this river. The town is also situated in the gathering ground of Lake 
Cochituate, the water of which is used to supply the Metropolitan District 
of Boston. For these reasons it was necessary to carefully purify 
the sewage of the town, including that of a prison with 350 inmates. 
The town was sewered on the separate system, the length of the sewers 
being 15 to 16 miles, to which were connected, besides 1165 dwelling- 
houses, 27 workshops, 9 manufactories, 6 schools, 3 hotels, and 4 
churches. 

In spite of the careful adoption of the separate system of sewerage, the 
volume of the sewage here also showed considerable variations. In 1903 
the average daily vohune was 542,960 gallons, with a minimum of 334,840 
and a maximum of 1 ,532,080 gallons. Per head of the population connected 
to the sewers, these figures give a volume of sewage on the average of 72*4 
gallons per day, with a minimum of 44*7 and a maximum of 204 4. In 
laying the sewers every effort was made to ensure separate drainage 
of the subsoil water, but this was not the case with extensions under- 
taken later. 

It may be of interest to state that in the prison, in 1898, the water 
consumption amounted to 82-9 gallons per head per day. 

The trade refuse entering the sewers includes that from a colour 
works, 33,000 gallons, and that from a hat factory, 15,000 gallons 
daily. 

Before entering a collecting chamber, the sewage passes through a 
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8creen, from which about a barrowful of solids are removed twice a week 
and burnt under boilers. The capacity of the collecting chamber is about 
350,000 gallons, thus permitting of the pumping being restricted to the 
daytime. As at Brockton, the sediment in the collecting chamber is 
pumped to the sewage works, about two miles away. The land upon 
which the sewage works have been constructed is level ground, with coarse 
gravelly soil, about 100 acres in extent, which was formerly planted 
with trees. The neighbourhood, within a radius of half a mile, with the 
exception of six houses, is uninhabited. 

Eighteen filters, with a total area of 20 acres, have been brought into 
operation. The work of preparing the land, besides a small amount of 
levelling, consisted in the removal of the trees and the formation of 
earthen banks round each of the filters. On one of the filters the tree 
roots were allowed to remain. The native soil was not removed in any 
case. Only eleven of the eighteen filters are underdrained, and these 
have only one set of drains each, placed in the middle of the filter at a 
depth of six feet. Several springs which have made their appearance on 
the banks of the river are considered to be the effluents from the seven 
undrained filters. In some of the filters an open channel has been 
constructed along the earthen banks surrounding the filter, and 
from this channel the sewage is discharged on to the filter at various 
points. Since some of the filters are not quite level, the distribution of 
the sewage is often unsatisfactory. In some cases the sewage is placed 
upon the filters at two points, by means of pipes passing through the 
earthen banks, and the sewage must distribute itself as best it can from 
these points. 

During the summer months the whole of the daily flow of sewage is 
discharged on to one filter each day. In winter and spring two or three 
filters are used each day. Each filter is therefore allowed to rest for 
several days. Throughout the year the amount of sewage treated was 
equal to a daily average of 0*03 cubic yard per square yard of filter area. 
This figure must not be confused with the actual amount of sewage 
placed on the filter on any single day ; for this amount was about 0*29 
cubic yard per square yard of surface ; but as the filters were only dosed on 
an average thirty-six times in the year, they only received a filling every 
tenth day. During 1903 some filters were dosed only fifteen times and 
others sixty -nine times. 

The attention bestowed on the filters is limited to raking over, in the 
spring, the surface of those beds which show poor distribution. Besides 
this, the beds are ploughed every year and planted with maize; but 
beyond keeping the earthen banks in order and gathering the maize 
crops, nothing further is done. In autumn the maize is cut six inches 
above the ground. The little hillock thus remaining around each stalk 
serves to support any layer of ice which may be formed in winter. The 
sewage can thus be treated underneath the ice throughout the winter, 
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although the average temperature for two months is - 13** C. and the 
thenuometer often registers - 23" C. A view of the Framingham works in 
winter, with the snow a foot deep, is shown in fig. 84, from which it may 
be seen how the filters continue in operation underneath the snow. 




Fio. 84. —Intermittent Filter in Winter (Framingham). 

The average temperature of the sewage reaching the filters from 
January to May 1903 was 7*2* C. ; this rose in June to H'O", and reached a 
maximum of 15-5° in August. The sewage of South Framingham, like that of 
Brockton, is regarded as very concentrated in comparison with the sewage 
of other American towns. Analyses are made once a month, and the 
average results for 1903 are given in the following table : — 



Chemical Analysis op F'ramingham Crude Sewage (Yearly 
Average op Monthly Analyses). 

(Results expressed in parts per 100,000.) 





Total Solids. 


Solids in 
Solution. 


Solids in 
Suspension. 


Ammonia (NHs). 

- 
Albuminoid. 


^ 

S 


absorbed. 


Year. 




- 




. . ' 1 


_ _ . 




Total. 

Loeson 
Ignition. 


i 


§1 


H 


n 


Pree. 


a33 




' 


1 


e«3 

"1 


1903 


68-77 29-88 


37-63 


i3-eii 


21-24 lfl-22 


817 079 


0-41 


0-38 


6-99 


4-67 1 2-60 
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The following table contains the results of the analyses of the effluents 
from three sources for the same year : — 

Chemical Analyses of Effluents from Framing ham Filters. 

(Yearly Average of Monthly Analyses.) 

(Results expressed in parts per 100,000.) 



Eastern Drain 
Western Drain 
Spring . 



Year. 



1903 



Total I 
Solids. I 



Ammonia 
(NH,). 



I Chlorides 



Fre«». 



Albumi-! (^^)' 



noid. 



29-15 0-236 ' 0-028 



1908 '27-87 0-198 015 

I I 

1908 21-06 0-0004 0*002 



5-32 
5-08 
8-81 



Nitrogen. 


Oxygen 




Nitric. Nitrous. 


ib- 
sorbod. 


Iron. 


1-002 017 


1 0-81 


0-044 


0-969 1 0-018 


; 0-21 


0-028 


0-910 1 Nil. 


004 


0-006 



The purification, judged on the effluent from the eastern drain, was 
92-6 per cent, as regards free ammonia, 97-1 per cent, on the albuminoid 
ammoivia, and 93-2 per cent, on the oxygen absorbed. The other effluents 
showed a higher percentage of purification. Even during the coldest months, 
December to May, the percentage reduction of the free ammonia was 91-9, 
of the albuminoid ammonia 97*4, and of the oxygen absorbed 90-9. 

The cost of preparation of the 20 acres, including drainage, is given 
as about £2100, the cost of labour being about double what it is in 
Germany. The figures for the total cost are : — 

Collecting chamber (capacity 358,600 gallons) and 

rising main ..... about £8,155 

Pumping station ..... about 3,330 

Pumps (capacity 1,665,400 gallons per day) 1,385 

Purchase of land (100 acres) 1,225 

Construction of filters (20 acres) . 2,120 



Total . . about £16,215 
The working expenses of the filters cannot be calculated, because 
labourei*s are only employed a portion of their time on the work. The 
sale of the maize crops during the last six years has realised an annual income 
of £85, from which 10 per cent, must be deducted for commission. The 
working expenses at the pumping station amounted to £850 per annum. 

The above descriptions serve to show how very simple is the whole 
operation of intermittent land filtration. It is so simple that one would 
suppose mistakes to be impossible ; yet in practice the almost invariable 
tendency to depart from even very simple rules has to be taken into 
account. The excellent results obtained by this method in Massachusetts 
are largely due to the careful supervision exercised by the officials of the 
State Board of Health, who not only examine the plans of schemes and 
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supervise the construction of works, but also continually inspect the 
operations carried on at the works. 

Any deviation from experimentally determined rules for the operation 
of intermittent filtration, or indeed of any process of sewage purification, 
is at once followed by a decreased efficiency. A municipal engineer, who 
has had much experience in this direction, declared in his report: "An 
intermittent filter must be treated like a living thing. If it is overfed, its 
digestion is interfered with. Each filter becomes accustomed, not only 
to a definite dose of sewage, but also to sewage of a definite character, and 
any sudden change from these conditions disturbs the working of the 
filter for a shorter or longer period. This does not mean that expensive 
supervision should be exercised, nor that the filters cannot accommodate 
themselves to changes within certain limits. Under all circumstances, 
however, operations must be carried on in a methodical manner.'' These 
remarks should be taken to heart by all those entrusted with the manage- 
ment of land filtration works. 

Lawrence Method of Soil Examination. — Twenty years of experience 
have shown how land filtration can be applied in Massachusetts, even 
under adverse climatic conditions, so as to produce very satisfactory 
results. A method was, however, early sought by which it could be 
determined whether or not a sample of soil was suitable for land filtration. 
Experience has shown that certain kinds of soil, such as very heavy loam 
and clay, are unsuitable. Frankland considered peat as suitable, but at 
Lawrence peat has been found to be useless. Of other kinds of soil also, 
the assumption could be made without investigation that they would be 
unsuitable. The results of very extensive comparative investigations have 
been published in the Twenty-Third Report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health for the year 1891. 

The method of soil examination which has been worked out at Lawrence 
is as follows : The sample of soil is dried and passed through a series of 
sieves, the meshes of which, expressed in the metric system, are about 
10, 5, 2, 1, 0*5, 0*25, and 0*1 mm. A weighed quantity (say 5 grammes) 
of the soil which passes through the finest of these sieves is mixed with 
200 c.c. of distilled water in a beaker, and air is blown through the 
mixture to effect an even distribution of the soil in the water. Settle- 
ment is then allowed to proceed for fifteen seconds, at the end of which 
time the supernatant liquid is decanted. The size of the particles 
composing the sediment is regarded as 0*1 to 0*05 mm. Air is blown 
through the decanted liquid, and sedimentation is allowed to proceed for 
thirty seconds. The size of the particles composing the sediment in this 
case is regarded as 0*05 to 0*03 mm. The process is repeated, settlement 
being allowed to proceed for sixty seconds, the size of the particles in the 
sediment varying from 0*03 to 0*01 mm. The particles finally remaining 
in the liquid are regarded as organic matter. All the above samples are 
dried at lOS** C. until constant in weight. 
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The above method divides the sample of soil into eleven portions, which 
are weighed separately. The sum of the weights of the separate portions 
is equal to the weight of dried soil originally taken, less that which has 
been lost during the levigation process. It is advisable to use not less 
than 200 grammes of dried soil ; and if exactly 200 grammes be taken, the 
weights of the separate portions divided by two give the percentages of 
these portions. The accompanying table gives the result of the examina- 
tion of one of the filters in operation at the Lawrence Experiment Station : — 

Lawrbngb Filter No. 6. Result op Examination of 
Size of Material. 



Size in mm. , less than 



Per cent 



1 

12-6 


6-2 2-2 


0-98 
32 


0-46 
IS 


0-24 
7 


12 

4 


06 
2 


0-08 
0-5 


0-01 1 


88 

i 


73 67 


t 




The curve shown in fig. 85 has been constructed from these figures, 
the ordinates representing the percentages and the abscissae the size of 
the material. The figures along the axis of abscissae are the actual sizes ; 
but in order to prevent the diagram from being uselessly long, the dis- 
tances are proportional to the logarithms of these figures. 

In Massachusetts the conclusion has been drawn that the finer particles, 
up to 10 per cent, of the 100 
total material, exert the 
same influence on the action 
of the filter as the remain- 
ing 90 per cent. This 
influence is explained as 
follows : In a mixture con- 
taining particles of various 
sizes, the finer particles 
occupy the spaces between 
the larger particles. Water 
can easily flow over the 
surface of the larger 
particles, but, owing to 
the greater influence of 
frictional resistance and 
capillary attraction, it is 
forced to trickle slowly through the finer material. Samples of soil have 
been shown to be most suitable, as regards percolation and filtering action, 
when they contained 10 per cent, of very fine material, not, however, in 
the form of dust, which would clog up the pores of the larger material. 

For this reason the horizontal line representing 10 per cent, has been 
drawn rather thicker, and the point of intersection of this line with the 
curve representing the size of the material will be further to the right the 
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Fio. 85. — Sixe of Material in Filter No. 6. 
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coarser the material. The projection of this point of intersection on the 
axis of abscissae should lie between 0*24 and 0*46 in the case of soils 
suitable for intermittent filtration. This figure is termed the " effective 
size " of the material. From the diagram (fig. 85) it will be seen that so 
far as the effective size is concerned, the material of which Filter No. 6 is 
composed is suitable for the purpose, the effective size being 0*35. 

Besides the effective size, a certain importance attaches to the so-called 

" uniformity coefficient " of 
the soil. This figure, like 
that for the effective size, 
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has been obtained in an em- 
pirical manner as follows: 
It is assumed that the mean 
size of the 90 per cent, of 
materia] remaining after 
the subtraction of the 10 . 
per cent, which is below the 
effective size, lies at the 
point where the curve inter- 
sects the horizontal line 
representing 60 per cent. 
This horizontal line is also 
drawn rather thicker in the 
diagram (fig. 85). If we 
call this point of intersection a, and the point where the line representing 
10 per cent, cuts the curve 6, the projection of a on the axis of absciss® is 
at 2-73 and the projection of h at 0*35. On dividing 2-73 by 0*35, we 
obtain the ratio 7*8, which is termed the uniformity coefficient. With very 
coarse material this ratio is high, 10 or more, and with fine material it 
is lower, 2 or less. It has been found that material with an effective size 
of 0*3 and a uniformity coefficient between 2 and 5 is specially suitable 
for filtration purposes. In the above diagram (Hg. 85) the value of the 
uniformity coefficient is rather high, but the material may nevertheless 
be considered as well suited for intermittent land filtration. 

The following table and the curves (fig. 86) show the results obtained 
from two other filters, as compared with Filter No. 6 : — 



Fig. 86. —Size of Material in Filters No. 5 and No. 



16. 



Results of Examination op Sizb of Material. 



Size in mm., less than 
Filter No. f>, per cent. 



Filter No. 16, per cent. 



12-6 


6-2 


1 2-2 


0-98 0-46 0-24 ' 0-12 0*06 
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Judged by the above-described method, the material from Filter No. 5 
would be unsuitable, for the effective size is very small (0 02). The 
material from Filter No. 16 is, on the other hand, too large, the effective 
size being 5. An even distribution of the sewage on this filter could 
only be obtained by the adoption of some special form of distributing 
apparatus. 

By the "water-retaining capacity" of a soil is to be understood the 
volume of water which remains in the soil after first drying the soil, 
filling it with water, and allowing the excess water to drain away. In soils 
having suitable values for the effective size and uniformity coefficient, the 
water-retaining capacity is usually 16 to 18 per cent, of the volume occupied 
by the soil. If the effective size is too small, the water-retaining capacity 
is large, and vice versa. 

If the water-retaining capacity of a soil is subtracted from the volume 
occupied by the pores, a rigure is obtained which is termed the "air 
capacity." A soil in which the water-retaining capacity is almost as large 
as the volume of the pores is not suitable for intermittent filtration, because, 
when the sewage gets into the soil, too little air is available. 

The experience gained in Massachusetts indicates that the volume of 
sewage applied at a single dose to intermittent filters should not exceed 
the water-retaining capacity of the filter. 

Clogging of the Pilters. — The sewage works at Framingham have been 
in operation for twenty years, and others constructed on similar principles 
have been working for an almost equal period. 

List of Skwagb Works in Massachusbtts, with Population and 
Date when Works were brought into Operation. 



Name of Town. 


Population 
(1900 census) 

6,813 


Sewage Purification by 

Intermittent Filtration 

introduced in 

1898 


Andover 


Brockton 


40,063 


1893-94 


Clinton . 


18,667 


1898-99 


Concord 


6,652 


1898-99 


Gardner 


10,813 


1891 


Leicester 


3,416 


1894 


Marlborough . 


13,609 


1890-91 


J^atick . . 


9,488 


1895-96 


Pittsfield 


21,766 


1890 


Spencer 
Westboroagh 


7,627 


1897 


5,400 


1891-92 


Worcester 


118,421 


1890 



During their twenty years' Existence the Framingham filters have 
continuously converted the sewage into an effluent equal to that from the 
best irrigation works, without showing any signs of the difficulties which 
Frankland feared might arise in carrying out the process on a large scal.e. 
Until quite recently it was thought that Frankland's prophecy with regard 
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to the clogging up of the soil would not be realised, and that land filtra- 
tion works would be able to treat sewage for ever. Recently, however, 
the oldest filters at the Lawrence Experiment Station have yielded effluents 
containing diminished quantities of nitric acid, especially in winter, and at 
the same time increased quantities of free and albuminoid ammonia. The 
frost, which scarcely penetrated beneath the surface of the new filters, is 
now penetrating to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. This is thought to be due 
to a gradual sludging up of the filters. The immense practical importance 
of this question has been the cause of various attempts to meet this 
difficulty. In the autumn of 1903 the surface of the filters was broken 
up and raked into furrows, so that the distribution of the sewage was 
only effected by means of the furrows. The material which had been 
removed to form the furrows was piled up between the furrows into 
ridges, with the consequence that the covering of ice during the following 
winter remained on the top of the ridges, the frost did not penetrate so 
deep into the filters, and increased quantities of nitric acid appeared in 
the effluent. On some filters deeper furrows were dug out and again 
partly filled with fresh gravel, the sewage being distributed only on the 
fresh material. This left a portion of the filter surface fallow, and experi- 
ments were undertaken to see whether and how far the matters which had 
choked the filter would decompose during a long period of rest. Part of 
the material was easily decomposed and nitrified, btit the larger portion 
withstood the action of micro-organisms. For example, at one part of the 
filter the amount of albuminoid ammonia sank, during a short period of 
resting, from 74*4 to 4605 parts per 100,000 of sandy filtering material, a 
reduction of 38 per cent. Three months later, at the same place, the 
amount was still 45*9. 

In the deeper layers of the filter much smaller quantities of organic 
matter were found, as is evident from the following table ; — 



Organic Matter pound in the Filtering Material at 

VARIOUS DbPTHB op INTERMITTENT FiLTERS. 





Albaiuinoid Ammonia (NH,) 


Approximate 
Deptli 


(parts |«r 100,000). 


(ill cm. ) 






Nov. 23, 1903. 


Oct. 10, 1904. 1 


15 


46-3 


47-0 


22 


58-5 


46 1 


80 


18-2 


39-0 


88 


18-6 * 


14-0 


45 


16-8 


11-9 


60 


7-2 1 9-2 


90 


4*9 6-8 


120 


8-3 1 60 


150 


4-6 3-4 
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As will be seen from the table, the experiment was performed a second 
time after continuous working for a year, but there was no appreciable 
increase in the amount of nitrogenous matter in the deeper layers. 

Small experimental filters were prepared from the clogged upper layers 
of the filter sand, and these were dosed with clean water iu stead of sewage. 
The effluents contained as much as 15 parts of nitric acid per 100,000, 
thus indicating a decomposition and mineralisation of the retained solids. 
After a time, however, the formation of nitric acid ceased, and some of the 
organic matters still remained in the sand, thus indicating that a large 
portion could not be broken down and mineralised. Of each pound of 
total nitrogen retained by the sand from the sewage, only a quarter pound 
was found in the effluent in the forms of free ammonia, nitrous and nitric 
nitrogen. A considerable portion had disappeared in other forms. This 
question will be dealt with more fully later. 

Attempts were made to induce further nitrification in these small 
experimental filters by adding lime, potassium carbonate, hydrochloric 
acid, common salt^ and other substances, but the experiments were fruitless. 
Inoculation with pure cultures of nitrifying organisms was also tried in 
vain. Only when easily nitrifiable nitrogenous substances were placed on 
the filter was nitric acid obtained in the effluent. 

Comparative experiments on the loss on ignition of the filtering 
material showed an increase from 0*42 per cent., originally, to 1*16 per cent. 
The loss on ignition of the whole of the filtering material was originally 
467 lbs., and after seventeen years working it had increased by 822 lbs., of 
which 450 lbs. {i,e. over 50 per cent.) was within one foot of the surface. 

The better results obtained by furrowing the surface of the filters are 
not regarded favourably in Massachusetts, because in this manner the 
accumulation of undecomposable organic matter only takes place at lower 
depths of the filter. The deposition of organic matter at various depths 
may be seen from the following table : — 

Accumulation of Organic Matter in Filter No. 1. 
(Calculated from the Loss on Ignition of the Filtering Material.) 



Depth in 
inches. 


Loss on 

Ignition 

(per cent..\ 

2-68 


Increased 

Loss on 

Ignition 

(l)er cent.). 

211 


Weight of 

Sand 

(kilos.). 


Loss on 
Ignition 
(kilos.). 

106 5 


[jOSs on 

Ignition 

(kilos. }«r 

acre). 

21,044 


0-6 


5,045 


6-9 


2-61 


2-09 


2,622 


62-7 


10,410 


9-12 


2 20 


178 


2,622 


44-9 


8,877 


12-16 


105 


0-62 


2,522 


16-6 


3,093 


15-18 


0-91 


0-49 


2,522 


12-4 


2,448 


18-24 


0-90 


0-48 


6,045 


27-2 


5,371 


24-86 


0-86 


0-44 


10,090 


44-4 


8,778 


86-48 


0-82 


0-40 


10,090 


40-4 


7,980 


48-60 


0-71 


0-29 


10,090 


29-1 


6,756 
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The above experiments lead to the conchision that the filtmtion process 
gives rise to the accumulation within the -filter of a considerable amount of 
organic matter of a very stable nature. This organic matter is comparable 
to the humus of the soil, which remains unchanged from year to year, 
unless a very intensive cultivation is carried on. At first sight, therefore, 
it would appear that filtration, without the cultivation of crops, t,e. without 
the adoption of irrigation, would not lead to the object in view. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that for seventeen years the filters have been 
receiving sewage at a rate ten to twenty times as high a^ could possibly 
have been treated on the same area by irrigation. Moreover, the clogging 
does not extend to more than about a foot below the surface, and hence it 
can at most be a question of removing the upper layer of sand and either 
washing and replacing it or providing fresh material. 

The applicability of land filtration does not appear to me to be seriously 
called in question by this gradual clogging of the soil. -The cost of 
regeneration by some rational method should be comparatively small. 

In Germany intermittent filtration has not been adopted to any great 
extent. Cases do occur in which sewage, chiefly from manufacturing 
operations, has been allowed to trickle through sand, often in the same 
manner as was adopted forty years ago at flaling, where Frankland 
calculated that the filter surface was six hundred times too small. Such 
cases can hardly be considered as intermittent land filtration, and they will 
therefore not be dealt with here. 

Where a thorough purification of the sewage is necessary, and where 
irrigation cannot be adopted, there is at the present day in Germany a 
tendency to adopt artificial biological methods. In some districts these 
methods are very expensive, because filtering medium, such as clinker, broken 
bricks, stones, etc., is not found in the neighbourhood. For land filtration 
only al)out one-tenth as much land is necessary as for irrigation, and hence 
preparatory work may be undertaken on the smaller area, which would be 
out of the question for the large area necessary for irrigation. A case is 
known to me in which land was made very suitable for intermittent 
filtration by simply removing the surface layer of almost impermeable soil 
to a depth of about half a yard. It seems to me quite possible that similar 
conditions prevail in other places, and I have formed the impression that 
land filtration might attain practical importance in Germany. 

Maturing of Filters. — The question as to the time of action and period 
of rest most suitable for land filters seems to require further elucidation. 
Frankland recommended dosing the filters for six hours out of twenty-four. 
At Brockton, as wo have seen, the daily quantity of sewage is discharged 
to a filter within half an hour, whilst at Framinghani the sewage is dis- 
charged on to one filter for a whole day. The (piestion seems to be of 
immense practical importance and one which lends itself to experimental 
hujuiry. 

If sewage is discharged on to a sterile sandy soil, the effluent is not 
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purified at first. A sand filter 1 yard deep was treated every third day with 
6 inches of septic sewage, equivalent to 2 inches per day ; even after four 
doses the effluent showed a reduction in the oxygen absorbed of less than 
50 per cent, and was putrescible. After the fifth dose the effluent showed 
a reduction in the oxygen absorbed of over 60 per cent., and was non- 
putrescible. The results are shown in diagrammatic form in fig. 87. 

In Massachusetts this maturing of the filters is measured by the time 
which elapses before nitrates appear in the effluent. Land-filter effluents 
containing nitrates are usually non-putrescible. In Massachusetts the 
period required by the filters to reach this stage was about eight days in 
summer and two to three months in winter. 

If a quantity of sewage, equal to the water-retaining capacity of the 
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filter, is poured over a " mature " filter, 3 feet deep, ten to twenty minutes 
elapse before the sewage is discharged from the bottom of the filter, if the 
filtering material is suitable. It is generally assumed that this effluent is 
derived from the preceding dose of sewage and not from that just poured 
on to the filter.' If, for example, a filter 3 feet deep and with 1 square 
yard of surface, constructed of material to be described later, be dosed with 
about 45 gallons of sewage, only 4*5 gallons are discharged from the filter. 
If now 2 gallons are poured on to the filter, either at once or after a few 
days, 2 gallons are discharged ; if 20 gallons are |)oured on, 20 gallons are 
discharged, and so on. Thus the idea has become prevalent that of the 

* In the Twenty. Second Report of the Massachusette State Board of Health an 
opinion is expressed which is the same as that of the author. Other opinions seem, 
however, to hare prevailed at that time, even in Massachusetts. 
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fresh sewage poured on to the filter a volume equal to the water-retaining 
capacity remained in the filter, and only displaced water which was 
previously in the filter, so long as the charge was below the water-retain- 
ing capacity of the filter. On account of observations made with artificial 
biological filters, I have had my doubts as to the correctness of the above 
view, and, in order to solve the problem, I have had substances added to the 
sewage. Sodium chloride is not very suitable for this purpose, as it already 
exists in sewage. Potassium iodide and colouring matters, such as 
fluorescein, which are not absorbed, are more suitable. When such sub- 
stances were added to sewage, and 44 gallons of the sewage poured over a 
filter, 1 yard deep, and having 1 square yard of surface, with a water- 
retaining capacity of 18 per cent., i,e, retaining 40 gallons of water, and 
the effluent collected in quarter-gallon portions, the fourth quarter-gallon 
contained potassium iodide or fluorescein in the same concentration as the 
sewage added. These experiments repeatedly gave the same result, and do 
not leave any doubt that the sewage entering the filter corresponds to the 
eflluent obtained ten to thirty minutes later. 

This experiment is all the more interesting because only a very small 
amount of the dissolved organic matters in the se<vage remained in the 
effluent. Instead of organic nitrogen, nitric acid was present in the effluent. 
If, instead of sewage, a solution of albumen was used, the effluent was free 
from albumen. If the filter had been matured with a solution of albumen, 
the nitric acid in the effluent discharged ten to thirty minutes later corre- 
sponded to the amount of albumen added to the filter. 

Absorption or Colloidal Theory of Sewage Pnrificatioa — How are these 
facts to be explained? As we have seen, Frankland assumed that the 
dissolved organic matters were oxidised by the oxygen of the air contained 
in the pores of the sand, as the sewage percolated through the soil. After 
the importance of micro-organisms for the process of nitrification had been 
demonstrated during the years 1877-1890 by the experiments of Schloesing 
and Mlintz, as well as by those of Warington and Winogradsky, the action 
of the filters was explained in Massachusetts by assuming that the bacteria 
in the sewage and in the filter directly mmeralised the organic matters 
during the slow flow of the sewage through the filter. This was a possible 
explanation so long as it could be assumed that the sewage remained for 
about three days in the filter ; but when it was shown that the sewage 
left a 3-feet filter thoroughly purified within ten minutes, and shallower 
filters in shorter periods (e.g, an 18-inch filter in five minutes, an 8 -inch 
filter in twenty-six seconds, and a 4-inch . filter in twelve seconds), the 
above explanation fell to the ground. It cannot be assumed that micro- 
organisms decompose highly complex molecules of organic substances 
within a few minutes or seconds, with the formation of ammonia and 
nitrogen gas, and oxidise these substances to nitric acid, organic carbon to 
carbonic acid, organic sulphur to sulphuric acid, etc. It can only be 
assumed that the dissolved organic matters are first separated from the 
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iewage during its pasmge through the filter, and are retained in the filter 
to be decwnposed and oxidised by the micro-organisms during the succeed- 
ing period of rest. 

Experiments in support of this explanation would have to be directed 
tx) three questions: (1) Mechanical filtration, (2) chemical combination, 
and (3) absorption. 

With the question of mechanical filtration I dealt fully about ten years 
ago. It may be regarded as certain that filters retain mechanically the 
coarser suspended solids, and that when they begin to clog up the filter 
finer particles are retained by the sludge, so that the filtrate becomes 
gradually clearer as the clogging of the filter proceeds. The separation 
of the dissolved organic solids simply by mechanical filtration seems, how- 
ever, impossible. The dissolved organic solids pass through the finest sand 
filter, and even through fine filter-paper or bacteriarproof earthenware 
filters, without suffering any appreciable diminution in quantity. Even 
solutions of albumen, which, as will be described later, would be most 
likely to be retained by mechanical filtration, yield filtrates containing 
almost exactly the same amount of organic matter as the original solution. 
A solution of albumen with an oxygen absorbed of 9*82 parts per 100,000, 
when filtered through a bacteria-proof Berkefeld filter, yielded a filtrate of 
which the oxygen absorbed was 8*2 parts per 100,000. Such a filter reduced 
the oxygen absorbed of a sample of sewage from 19 47 to 17*30 parts per 
100,000. The process of filtration did not alter the character of the liquids, 
for both filtrates were still putrescible. In spite of such results it has 
recently been persistently maintained that the process of purification is a 
mechanical filtration. This erroneous hypothesis is probably due to 
irrelevant and misunderstood experiments on solutions of albumen, carried 
out by the aid of the ultramidh)scope. By means of this instrument it 
wa« thought that it would be possible to show that in albumen solutions 
the albumen exists only in suspension; it was even expected that the 
molecules of albumen would be rendered visible by means of the ultra- 
microscope. Such ideas have been found to be erroneous. Moreover, so 
far as my numerous experiments on this point are able to show, the dis- 
solved matter in domestic sewage is usually free from true albumen. The 
above considerations have convinced me that the action of sewage filters 
is not due to mechanical filtration. 

So far as experiments with solutions of albumen and similar substances 
are able to show, chemical combination is also not the cause. In sewage, 
however, substtvnces are usually present which might possibly unite with 
substances present in the filtering material. As en experiment I had a 
biological filter dosed with a dilute solution of acetic acid. Although the 
solution possessed a strongly acid reaction, the filter effluent was neutral 
and contained one-half of the acetic acid in the form of acetates. It would 
lead us too far to deal here with all the possible combinations between the 
constituents of the sewage and the material of the filters. It may, how- 
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ever, be mentioned that for some of the substances characteristic of sewage 
both chemical combination and absorption are possible ; such substances 
are, for example, ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen. Sometimes bio- 
logical filters become black, due to the presence of large quantities of 
sulphide of iron ; this is especially the case with overworked filters. In this 
case the sulphuretted hydrogen has been either directly or indirectly 
chemically combined with iron. If air is admitted to such filters, the 
sulphide of iron is oxidised with formation of sulphuric acid, and the black 
colour disappears. It is, however, a fact that the larger portion of the 
dissolved putrescible matters in sewage cannot be retained in_ the filters 
by chemical combination. Chemical reactions which would enable this to 
take place are unknown. 

Hence, an explanation of the purification process must be sought in 
absorption phenomena. As early as 1897 I came to the conclusion that 
the biological purification of sewage is in all cases commenced by absorptive 
action. Since then this conclusion has been repeatedly submitted to the 
test of experiment, always with the result that it has been fully confirmed. 
From various sides, reasonable and unreasonable objections have been taken 
to my theory, but on investigation the objections to the absorption theory 
have been proved to be unfounded. 

Bearing in mind the heterogeneous and continually varying composition 
of sewage, it appeared in the first instance necessary to work with solutions 
of the various substances which are present in sewage. The well-known 
fact thfk non-dialysable substances of high molecular weight, such as 
albumen, are more subject to absorption than simpler compounds, was the 
cause of many samples of domestic and town sewage being tested for 
albumen, in order to see whether the intense absorptive action exerted by 
a matured filter on the dissolved organic matters in sewage may be due to 
the presence of such colloids. The experiments have all shown the absence 
of albumen, but the presence of peptone-like products of the decomposition 
of albumen. These substances are dialysable, but they are absorbed like 
albumen. A strongly putrescible but dialysable solution of peptone may 
be converted by treatment on a matured intermittent filter in a few 
minutes into a non-putrescible liquid. 

Recently it has been maintained that a correct explanation of the 
absorption theory is only possible after it has been shown that about 50 
per cent, of the dissolved organic matter in sewage is not dialysable. Such 
an idea is erroneous, because after removal of 50 per cent, of the dissolved 
organic solids sewage still remains putrescible. Those who have worked 
at absorption problems know, not only that complex molecular undialysable 
substances are most readily absorbed, but also that dialysable substances 
can be absorbed. Experiments undertaken to show that my theory is 
wanting in this direction must therefore appear hopeless. 

The numerous publications which have appeared in England under the 
heading of the "colloid theory" are largely by authors who were not 
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aware of my own publications, as I have ascertained from personal inter- 
course with these authors. 

The absorption theory has been gradually recognised as correct by 
ever increasing circles, so that, with the present-day literature at our 
disposal, any further description cf the theory scarcely seems desirable. 
Yet, in accordance with the wishes of some of my readers, I will give a 
short description of the main foundations of the theory so far as they are 
supported by experiments which have been carried out on intermittent 
filtration. 

If sewage or other liquid containing dissolved organic matter is poured 
over a filter constructed of ignited sand, in quantities in excess of the 
water-retaining capacity of the filter, the effluent contains only slightly 
less organic matter than the original liquid. If the quantity of liquid 
poured on to the filter is equal to the water-retaining capacity, and the 
dose is repeated after one or several days, the reduction of the dissolved 
organic matter is greater than before ; the effluent is, however, still 
putrescible. If the dosing of the filter is continued, the putrescible matter 
in the effluent is further reduced ; and when the dissolved organic matters 
have been reduced by 60 to 65 per cent, the effluents are non-putrescible. 
This stage is generally attained after the application of four or five doses, 
i.e. when the filter is only charged every third day, after two to three 
weeks. An increasing proportion of the organic matter is thus retained 
in the filter, although it was present in solution. The separate particles 
of sand become coated with a gelatinous film, at first very thin, but 
gradually increasing in thickness ; and this film, on microscopical examina- 
tion, is seen to contain many bacteria and other low forms of life, as well 
as amorphous substances which vary with the character of the sand and the 
sewage, but which usually contain iron. This gelatinous coating or film 
becomes thicker and thicker, thus diminishing the volume of the pores in 
the filter, but at the same time increasing the water-retaining capacity. In 
proportion as this film becomes thicker, the purifying action of the filter 
increases. The attainment is usually termed the "maturing process." 
A filter is considered mature when its effluents begin to contain nitric 
acid. The presence of nitric acid is regarded as a sign that the last stage 
of mineralisation and oxidation has been reached. It is assumed that the 
film on the filtering material has a honey-comb structure, and therefore 
possesses an exceedingly large surface. In the case of starch, for example, 
the surface of a cubic millimetre, after conversion into starch paste, has 
been calculated at over two million square millimetres. The film has an 
internal as well as an external surface, and can absorb gases in very large 
quantities, as well as many organic and inorganic substances, colouring 
matters, scented and bitter substances, resins, tannins, enzymes, and other 
substances of high molecular weight. In order to demonstrate the absorbent 
powers of this film, I have washed out small quantities from biological filters, 
placed the material in closed bottles provided with manometers, and 
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admitted known volumes of absorbable gases, such aa oxygen and carbon 
dioxide. After a very short time the manometers showed a diminution in 
pressure, an increasing diminution being observed as the gases were 
absorbed by the sludge. 

If sewage, solutions of albumen, or similar liquids are poured over 
a mature filter, the dissolved organic solids are absorbed and retained by 
the above-mentioned film much more readily than by freshly ignited 
gravel. This increased absorptive power is also possessed by certain kinds 
of gravel containing large quantities of iron, such as is found on the North 
German Plain. After the sewage has passed through the filter, i.e. after 
a few seconds or minutes, according to the size and depth of the filtering 
material, the gases of the atmosphere enter the pores of the material. 
The retained organic matters are decomposed with the aid of micro- 
organisms. The absorbed oxygen is thus used up and replaced by fresh 
oxygen from the air in the pores. This causes a partial vacuum in the 
pores of the filter, and the surrounding air is drawn in with considerable 
energy. By means of an experiment I was able to show that the oxygen 
was drawn in, even through very narrow glass tubes from a closed vessel 
connected with the filter, with such energy as ' to cause a considerable 
diminution of pressure in the vessel. The oxygen then oxidises the 
organic matters which have been retained by the filter and broken down 
by the action of micro-organisms. The process is accompanied by the 
production of considerable volumes of carbon dioxide, which is partly 
absorbed, partly leaves the filter with the next charge of sewage, and 
partly escapes by gaseous difinsion. The atmosphere over a biological 
filter contained 0*6 per cent, of carbon dioxide, t,e, twenty times as much 
as is present in the atmosphere normally. If pure water is poured over 
a mature filter it is soon discharged containing considerable quantities of 
carbon dioxide. A second dose also contains carbon dioxide, and the 
process may be carried on for months without exhausting the carbon 
dioxide, thus showing that the organic carbon of the retained organic 
matter is converted into carbon dioxide. The organic nitrogen which has 
been absorbed is converted into nitric acid and the organic sulphur into 
sulphuric acid. We found, for example, in the effluent from a filter 
receiving a solution of albumen containing 100 parts per 100,000, on an 
average 6*22 parts of carbon dioxide, 4*0 parts of sulphuric acid, and 8*0 
parts of nitric acid per 100,000. 

The sulphuric acid in the effluent corresponds almost exactly to the 
organic sulphur in the solution of albumen; whilst the nitric acid only 
represents a little over 20 per cent, of the nitrogen in the albumen. 
About 58 per cent, of the total nitrogen is found in the effluent ; besides 
the nitric acid, 10 per cent, m found as ammonia and 25 per cent, as organic 
nitrogen. About 42 per cent of the nitrogen from the albumen disappears 
either in the gaseous form or accumulates in the humus, which is deposited 
in the filter. A considerable part of the carbon of the albumen also 
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disappears as gaseous carbon dioxide, but a part also goes to form the 
humus which accumulates in the filter. 

The formation of nitric acid is dependent upon the activity of micro- 
organisms, as has been shown by Schloesing and Mliutz, Warington, 
Winogradsky, and others. How far this is also the case for the formation 
of carbonic and sulphuric acids has not yet been determined. If the 
activity of the micro-organisms is inhibited by adding disinfectants to the 
liquids with which the filters are charged, the formation of nitric acid 
ceases. The effluents are, therefore, free from nitric acid, but at first they 
are so far purified as to be non-putrescible. If the dosing of the filter 
with sterile liquids is continued, the quantity of organic matter in the 
effluent gradually increases, and the absorptive powers of the filter become 
exhausted. This state of exhaustion continues until bacteria are again 
introduced or until the absorbable organic matters are decomposed by 
ignition or some other means. 

The importance of micro-organisms for the purification effected by 
biological filters has been demonstrated for me by Dr. Camwath as 
follows : — Sterile putrescible liquids were poured over sterile filters, every 
care being taken to exclude bacteria. The first portions of effluent showed 
a certain diminution in the oxygen absorbed, but in the later portions 
this diminution became less, and finally zero. A second sterile filter was 
similarly treated, with the exception that no care was bestowed on the - 
exclusion of bacteria derived from the atmosphere. In this filter bacteria 
gradually developed, and at the same time the purifying action gradually 
increased. Under otherwise exactly similar conditions, one filter was 
soon exhausted, and the other, into which bacteria from the atmosphere 
had been allowed to enter, was not only not exhausted but its purifying 
action increased. 

from the above experiments it may be considered proved that 
satisfactory working of land filters is not possible without the aid of 
micro-organisms. 

Similar results are produced if, instead of micro-organisms, the oxygen 
of the air is excluded from the filters. This is proved by allowing carbon 
dioxide, or better, hydrogen or nitrogen, to enter the filter when the sewage 
is discharged. The formation of carbon dioxide, nitric and sulphuric acids, 
gradually ceases in this case also, and the effluents from the filter become 
putrescible. 

The absorptive action of the filters is therefore quickly exhausted by 
excluding either micro-organisms or atmospheric oxygen. 

If an intermittent land filter is to work satisfactorily, the presence in 
the filter of micro-organisms and atmospheric oxygen is not sufficient ; 
certain periods of rest are necessary, i.e. during a certain period the filter 
should receive no organic matter, so that the organic matters already 
absorbed may be decomposed and mineralised. Experiments on these 
phenomena have been carried out with a filter, 1 metre deep, the material 
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of which originally had an effective size of 0*24, a uniformity coefficient 
of 2-2, and a water-retaining capacity of 155 per cent. The material was 
therefore approximately ideal. When the filter was dosed every third day 
with a quantity of sewage equal to the water-retaining capacity, the 
oxygen absorbed was reduced by more than 80 per cent., and the effluents 
contained 5 parts of nitric acid per 100,000. The total volume of the 
pores of the material was 37 per cent, and the water-retaining capacity 
15-5 per cent. In 'the lilter, therefore, after the discharge of the sewage, 
the air space was 21*5 per cent, of the total volume of the filter. 
Samples of air extracted from the filter at various depths, 10, 50, and 90 
cm. below the surface, were analysed, with the result that, soon after 
charging, the oxygen present 10 cm. below the surface was 20*8 per 
cent; 50 cm. below, 16*2 per cent.; and 90 cm. below, 12*5 per cent. 
The carbon dioxide present was 0*3 per cent, near the surface, 1*5 per 
cent, in the middle, and 2*0 per cent, near the bottom of the filter. 
After standing for a day the oxygen in the centre of the filter, and near 
the bottom, had been further reduced, as will be seen from the following 
table. On the following day the percentage of oxygen in the air at both 
these points began to increase, and on the third day it was present in 
almost the same quantities as at the beginning of the experiment. The 
amount of carbon dioxide in the middle and at the bottom of the filter rose 
within the first twenty-four hours to 59 and 7*6 per cent, respectively ; it 
then began to sink, and on the third day had reached 3*2 and 4-1 per cent, 
respectively. 

Am Analyses rkijitino to Consumption op Oxygen and Production 
OF Carbon Dioxide in Filters (receiving Sewage every Third Day). 



Depth Sample 
taken 
(cm.) 


Immediately 
after Charging. 




After Days. 




1 


2 


3 




Oxygen in Air from Filter (per cent.). 




10 
50 
90 


20-8 
16-2 
12-6 


20-4 

10-8 

9 


20-0 
130 
12-0 


20-4 
157 
13-3 




Carbon Dioxide in Air from Filter (per cent.). 




10 
50 
90 


0-3 
1-6 
2 


0-6 
5*9 
7-6 


0-8 
5-2 
6-6 


07 
3-2 
41 



From such results it can be concluded that the decomposition processes 
are most active on the second day, and that on the following day less 
oxygen is consumed than can gain access to the filter from the surrounding 
atmosphere. These analyses do not show the whole of the oxygen which 
is present in the filter ; that which is held absorl)ed by the filter films is 
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much more important, as I shall show later, and this oxygen is not 
estimated in the above analyses. 

The same filter was then used for several months, and charged, not 
every third day, but every other day,- with the same quantity of sewage. 
The results of the analyses of the gases in the filter are given in the 
following table. Even at this rate of working, the oxygen consumed in 
the surface layers of the filter can be easily replaced. In the middle 
of the filter the oxygen, just after charging, amounted to 6*8 per cent. ; 
after twenty-four hours it was still less ; and on the second day it 
had risen to 10*4 per cent. There was a deficit of oxygen as compared 
with that present at the same period when the filter was charged every 
third day. The differences observed at the bottom of the filter were even 
more marked. Just after charging, the oxygen present there was only 3*6 
per cent., twenty-four hours later 1-0 per cent., and on the second day 
4-4 per cent. The carbon dioxide produced was, at all three points, 
greater than during the slower rate of working. On the second day, i.e. 
when the next charge was due, the carbon dioxide in the air at the 
bottom of the filter amounted to 8*8 per cent. 



Air Analyses relating to Consumption of Oxygen and Production of 
Carbon Dioxide in Filters (receiving Sewage every other Day). 



Depth Sample 
taken 
(cm.) 


Immediately after 
Charging. 


After 
1 


Days. 


2 




Oxygen in Air from 1 


filter (per cent. ). 






10 
50 
90 


20-8 
6-8 
8-6 


17-2 
6-9 
10 




18-4 

10-4 

4-4 


Carbon Dioxide in Air fn 


[>m Filter (per cent). 






10 
60 
90 


0-6 
6-4 
5-2 


1-6 

7-8 
8-2 




1-6 
6-6 

8-8 



The same filter was next charged every day for several months 
with the same quantity of sewage. Soon after charging, the oxygen in the 
air at the bottom of the filter was 0*1 per cent, as against 12 5 per cent, 
during the period of slow working. Twenty-four hours later, when the 
next charge was due, the amount of oxygen was still 0*1 per cent. At 
the siime time there was no increase in the amount of carbon dioxide at 
the bottom of the filter, as will be seen from the following tiiblc. This 
shows that the large quantities of carbon dioxide found during the pt^riod 
of charging every other day were really due to hicref^sed production and 
not to an accumulation of carbon dioxide in the filter. - • 
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Air Analyses rblating to Consumption of Oxygen and Production 
OF Carbon Dioxide in Filters (RBCteiviNG Sewage every Day). 



Depth Sample 
taken 
(cm.) 



10 
50 
90 



I 



Immediately after 
Charging. 



3 Hours later. 



Oxygen in Air from Filter (per cent.). 

I 16-8 117 

11-3 8-8 

I 0-1 0-8 I 

Carbon Dioxide in Air from Filter (per cent). 



10 
60 
90 



3-2 
4*2 

4-4 



6-1 
6-4 
4-4 



24 Hours later. 



16-5 

10-9 

01 



3-4 
4-6 
4-6 



When charged every day, the effluent from the filter did not contain 
any nitric acid ; whilst, when charged every other day, 3-0 to 4*0 parts per 
100,000 were obtained, as against 5*0 parts when the filter was charged 
every third day. 

It is remarkable that, in spite of the high rate at which this filter 
was operated, the effluents were always satisfactory and non-putrescible. 
The reduction effected in the oxygen absorbed was, up to the end of the 
experiments, about 70 per cent. After the filter had been receiving 
a layer of sewage 24 cm. deep daily for three months it became imperme- 
able. On standing for several weeks it had so far recovered as to be able 
to deal satisfactorily with the original volume of sewage applied every 
third day. In all these experiments fresh crude sewage was employed, 
corresponding in composition to ordinary town sewage ; before being used 
on the filters it had only passed through a detritus tank. 

The oxygen found in the air from the interstices of the filter is not, as 
was stated above, the total oxygen in the filter. If a mature filter is 
placed in a closed vessel connected with a gas-holder containing air or 
oxygen, oxygen is rapidly drawn into the filter, as in the case of the 
sludge adhering to the filtering material. This oxygen is chiefly absorbed, 
and is hence not found in the air of the filter. An overworked filter 
which has become black, by the deposition of sulphide of iron, turns brown 
when the oxygen of the air is admitted to oxidise the sulphide of iron. In 
a similar manner other oxidisable substances are altered. Oxygen is, 
moreover, accumulated within the filter on the surface films by absorption, 
and this absorption process seems to be a necessary part of biological purifi- 
cation. The following experiments carried out under my supervision support 
this view. A mature filter was filled with sewage so as to entirely fill the 
pores of the filter ; this was accomplished by closing the outlet. Air, and 
later oxygen, was blown into the filter from the bottom ; but even after 
.ayiji^ <Jays the sewage could not be converted into a non-putrescible 
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liquid. The oxygen which is introduced into a filter, the pores of which 
are full of liquid, cannot be absorbed as in the case of a filter which only 
contains liquid to the extent of its water-retaining capacity. The free 
unabsorbed oxygen cannot carry out the necessary oxidising action. The 
result of this experiment appears to me to afford an explanation of the 
energetic oxidising action which the oxygen of the air exhibits in biological 
filters. We cannot regard the oxygen as being present in the ordinary 
molecular state, but must assume that it is ozonised by the high 
pressures existing in the gelatinous film, and is thus rendered extremely 
active. 

The increase in the purifying action of a mature filter is not to be 
explained entirely by the increase in surface attraction ; it is also due in 
part to a direct suction (resorption) on the part of the gelatinous film 
which covers the filtering material and which has been formed by plants 
and animals. Only in this manner is it possible to explain the fact that 
a mature filter retains sugar, urea, and other non-absorbable substances, 
so that these do not appear in the effluents from land filters. These 
actions were investigated by me a few years ago in the effluent from a 
sugar factory and later in the sugar-containing effluent from a dairy. 
Since then Dziergowski has published the results of some important 
experiments in this direction. 

Balancing of Materials supplied to and Products obtained from 
Filters. — The above details would be incomplete without an attempt 
to show definitely how the substances entering the filter are disposed 
of. For some substances this is easy. If, for example, a solution of 
pure albumen is treated on a filter, the sulphuric acid in the effluent 
corresponds almost quantitatively to the amount of organic sulphur 
in the albumen solution. The problem is more difficult for the main 
constituents of the organic matter, for the nitrogen and the carbon. 
The carbon dioxide formed partly difiuses into the air and is partly 
retained by the filter; indeed, so tenaciously that a very prolonged 
washing is necessary to remove it. A part of the carbon remains 
in the filter in the form of very stable organic matter, as has been 
shown by the Massachusetts experiments, and another portion leaves the 
filter with the effluent. In the case of the nitrogen, the problem is equally 
complicated ; to a certain extent more so, for the nitrogen escapes partly in 
the elementary state, partly as ammonia, and partly as nitric acid. A 
balance sheet of the nitrogen entering and leaving a filter can therefore 
only be furnished when the filter is isolated from the atmosphere. 
Dr. Kammann has carried out an experiment for me on this subject, but a 
full description would occupy too much space here. The main result of 
the experiment was to show that in the effluent from the filter 59*7 per 
cent, of the total nitrogen of the sewage was present, chiefly as ammonia, 
since the formation of nitric acid was not possible under the conditions of 
the experiment. The nitrogen escaping in the gaseous form amounted to 
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22 '8 per cent., and hence 17*5 per cent, must have remained in the 
filter. 

In Massachusetts the effluents from No. I Filter contained 69 '3 per 
cent', of the total nitrogen applied. Within the filter 3*8 per cent, was 
found r»3maining, and it was assumed that 26*9 per cent, had escaped in 
the gaseous form. These figures agree fairly well with those given above. 

In land filtration the presence of nitric acid in the effluent is regarded 
as a very useful index of the condition of the filters. Carbon dioxide and 
sulphuric acid might also be used in this connection, but nitric acid 
furnishes a more delicate index ; first, because it is generally absent from 
the crude sewage ; and secondly, because it is easily reduced, and therefore 
furnishes an indication of any deficiency of oxygen. The formation of 
nitric acid is apparently entirely dependent upon the action of micro- 
organisms. Experiments which I have had performed on the direct 
oxidation of nitrogenous bodies have not yielded any results comparable 
with the very active oxidation which takes place in biological filters, and 
hence they support the opinion which is generally held on this matter. 
We have discovered, however, contrary to what is generally maintained, 
that not only are the Winogradsky bacteria concerned, but that nitrifying 
organisms also exist which transform organic nitrogen directly into nitric 
acid, without the intermediate production of ammonia. These organisms 
form nitrites and nitrates simultaneously. Similar results have been 
obtained by other observers, and hence a full description of the experiments 
is uunecessary. 

The following experiment was undertaken to determine in what part of 
the filter the nitric acid is formed. A mature filter, I metre deep, was dosed 
with distilled water until the effluent was free from nitric acid. Successive 
layers of the filter, 10 cm. deep, were then removed, and the freshly fonned 
nitric acid was washed out and determined. The results are given in the 
following table : — 



Formation op Nitric Acid in Land Filters. 




Nitric Acid (parts per 
100,000 of soil). 



39*2 
40-8 
36-4 
30-4 
26-0 



Depth in em. 



Niti'ic Acid (parts per 
100,000 of soil). 



60 
70 
80 
90 



31-2 
28-4 
12-4 
12-8 



It will be seen that the formation of nitric acid diminishes gradually to 
a depth of 70 cm., and then suddenly in the lower layers, without, however, 
completely ceasing. 

Land Filtration. — In land filtration, as we have already seen, a layer 
of very stable humus is formed on the particles of sand, and this layer 
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increases with time, so as to diminish the size of the pores of the filter. The 
water-retaining capacity of the filter is increased by this layer, but the 
aeration is diminished, and the sewage has greater difficulty in getting away. 
The main portion of the deposit occurs, however, with suitable material, 
near the surface, in the upper six inches. Above I expressed the opinion 
that the renewal of this layer, either by removal and replacing with fresh 
material or by washing, appeared to be within the bounds of practical 
consideration. 

In Massachusetts extended experiments have been carried out, to see if 
the action of the filters can be increased by a preliminary removal of the 
suspended matters from the sewage. This preliminary treatment was 
carried out (1) by settlement, (2) by chemical precipitation, (3) by septic 
treatment, and (4) by treatment in coarse coke straining filters, the action 
of which was supposed to be comparable to that of a sieve, but which ought 
to be regarded as artificial biological filters. The conclusion was reached 
that the removal of suspended matters is advisable in all cases, but that 
the use of chemicals for this purpose is attended with so much expense 
and other difficulties that, when compared with the increased action of 
the filters thus obtained, their use is not advisable. The best results 
were, however, obtained with sulphate of alumina. In England, chemical 
treatment as a preliminary to land filtration was recommended by Sir E. 
Frankland. According to the evidence given before the present Royal 
Commission, the opinion seems to prevail that by preliminary chemical 
treatment the quantitative action of land filters can be doubled. 

Preliminary treatment on artificial biological filters will be dealt with 
in the following section (p. 153). This was the most satisfactory method 
investigated in Massachusetts. 

Preliminary treatment by means of septic tanks does not appear to 
have created a good impression ; but in the Western States of North 
America, Saratoga, Lake Forest, Wauwatosa, etc., better results have been 
obtained than in Massachusetts. Experiments in this direction as regards 
land filtration do not appear to have been carried out in England, but, in 
connection with irrigation farms, very satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained by preliminary treatment in septic tanks (Birmingham). 

For over a year I have had various land filters under observation ; 
some of these have received, for purposes of comparison, fresh sewage and 
some septicised sewage. I have come to the conclusion that the septic 
treatment considerably relieves the filters, on account of the removal of 
suspended solids. This relief more than counterbalances the disadvantages 
of the septic action, which are largely due to the tank effluent containing 
sulphide of iron in such a fine state of subdivision that it penetrates to a 
considerable depth in the filters. A clogging of the filters from this cause 
has, however, not yet been noticed. One of these filters, two metres deep, 
was constructed of sand, which originally had an effective size of 0'3 and a 
uniformity coefficient of 1 '6, the water-retaining capacity of the filter being 
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21-8 \yeT cent, of the total volume. For two months the filter was charged 
every other day with a layer of sewage 15 cm. deep, t.e. at the rate of 
7-5 cm. per day, or over 60,000 gallons per acre per day. During the 
following month the charge was 30 cm. every other day, and for the next 
two months the charge was alternately 30 cm., 30 cm., and 60 cm. every other 
day. This variation in the rate of feeding was purposely adopted in order 
to represent conditions such as may occur in actual practice, where a filter 
may have to deal at times with quantities of sewage in excess of the water- 
retaining capacity. The filter bore this treatment very satisfactorily. 
The reduction in the oxygen absorbed was between 60 and 80, and generally 
over 70 per cent. ; the nitric acid in the effluent amounted to 7*5 parts per 
100,000. The filter was next charged for two months every other day 
with 30 cm. and 60 cm. of sewage alternately. This treatment was also 
borne satisfactorily, the reduction in the oxygen absorbed being between 
70 and 80 per cent., and the nitric acid in the effluent between 5*0 and 
lO'O parts per 100,000. The sewage also passed through the filter at the 
same rate as previously. If we compare these results with those given on 
p. 148, they are certainly to the advantage of septicisod sewage. Further 
experiments are in progress, which will afford increased material for such a 
comparison. 

The amount of sewage which this filter is now treating is equivalent to 
about 180,000 gallons per acre per day ; whereas, by irrigation, 6000 to 7000 
gallons is the maximum quantity which can be dealt with. (Brunswick 
2200, Berlin about 3100, Freiburg about 5000, and Breslau about 6000 
gallons.) 

As regards the degree of purification which can be effected by land 
filtration, little can be added to what has already been said. Physically 
and chemically the effluents from carefully constructed and well-managed 
land filtration works are quite equal to those which can be obtained from 
irrigation farms under the most favourable conditions. This method, like 
all methods of sewage purification, is largely dependent upon local circum- 
stances, and hence these have to be considered in each individual case. I 
believe we already know sufficient to be able to predict whether and how 
suitable a certain soil will be for land filtration, and at what rate it will 
deal with sewage so as to yield a non-putrescible effluent ; or, still further, 
one which is clear and colourless and as free as possible from pathogenic 
organisms. With regard to the last point it may be mentioned that the 
purification of sewage in the Massachusetts filters has been carried so far 
that the number of germs per c.c. has at times been reduced from 4*75 
millions to 58 (see Table, p. 153). 

Great importance is attached, as has already been mentioned, to the 
presence in sewage of the coli bacillus, which is always present in very large 
numbers, and which possesses a great similarity to the typhoid bacillus. 
By carefully operating the Massachusetts filters, BacUltM coli has been 
removed from sewage to the extent of the effluent giving negative tests 
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when 1 c.c. was examined, and only occasionally giving positive tests with 
100 c.c. The results obtained show that the various filters remove 97 to 
100 per cent, of the coli bacilli and about 98-2 per cent, of the total micro- 
organisms. As regards the removal of bacteria, I should place greater 
reliance on a carefully prepared and well-managed land filter than upon 
any irrigation area, or indeed upon any other method of sewage purifica- 
tion; for the artificial biological methods, to be next described, do not 
furnish any guarantee for the removal of pathogenic germs. 



Rbduction of Bacteria in Sbwagb by Lawrence Filters 
(Yearly Average for 1897). 



Nature of 
Sample. 


Crude 








Effluent from Filter No. :— 










Sewage. 


1 


2 


4 
68 


6A 
70,800 
98-61 


6 


9A 
11,400 
99-76 


10 
4,360 
99-91 


12A» 
1,096 
99-96 


186 
99-99 


14A» 
1.445 
90-97 


10* 
800 
09-98 


66* 1 80 81 


Bacteria 
per C.C. 


4,768,000 


28,800 


242 


11,700 


! 
21,200 4,100 

1 

i 

9308 99-91 


580.000 


Percentage redac- 
tion 7 . . 


99-S9 


00-go 


99^ 


99-76 


88-86 



* Preliminary treatment by sedimentation, precipitation, and filtration. 



C. Artificial Biological Methods. 

HiBtorical.— In 1892, the Twenty-Third Report of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health was piihlished, describing experiments which 
had been carried out with filters during the years 1889-91. These 
filters were made with gravel varying from 3 to 19 mm. in size, 
and as much as 170,000 gallons of sewage was treated per acre per 
day, or, after the introduction of artificial aeration, as much as 
340,000 to 420,000 gallons. These experiments were repeated in 
England with results which must now be considered as epoch-making, 
since they gave rise to the so-called artificial biological processes. I have 
attempted to draw a distinction between natural and artificial biological 
methods by restricting the use of the word artificial to such filters as were 
constructed not of naturally occurring soil, but which were built up 
artificially. If this distinction is to be maintained, we must regard the 
Massachusetts experiments, and even earlier English experiments, as the 
starting-point of the development of these methods. It appears to me, 
however, that a second characteristic feature should be noted. At. 
Lawrence the material employed in the construction of the filters gradually 
became so coarse that the usual method of applying the sewage failed. 
The sewage did not distribute itself over the surface of the filter, but 
simply passed downwards through the large pores of the gravel without 
being purified. In order to obtain an even distribution, a layer of loamy 
soil was first placed on the surface of the coarse gravel, but this did not 
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profluce a BatiBfactory result. Next, an automatic syphon was constructed 
to discharge sewage on to the filter at regular intervals of twenty or thirty 
minutes, and in this manner it was possible to treat larger volumes of 
sewage than had hitherto been possible by biological processes. The 
reports on these experiments attracted the attention of Sir Alexander 
Binnie, at that time Chief Engineer to the London County Council, and 
of J. Corbett, the Borough Surveyor of Salford. The experiments which 
these two gentlemen commenced, independently of one another, have led 
to a complete revolution in the domain of sewage purification. Quito 
independently, Stoddart carried out a series of interesting experiments, to 
which I shall again refer later. 

The historical course of events has been variously described from time 
to time. Some time afterwards Binnie declared that he had for years been 
seeking a more rational method of disposing of the 1 70 million gallons of 
sewage which London produces daily, and from which he obtained about 
two million tons of sludge per annum. . The appearance of the 
Massachusetts Report awakened in him hopes that he might be able to 
achieve this object in the manner described in the Report, and he 
accordingly commenced the experiments, which were carried out, under 
his direction, by the engineer Santo Crimp and the chemist Dibdin 
The position of Corlnjtt in Salford was worse than that of Binnie in London, 
for the Manchester Ship Canal furnished the only means of disposing of 
the sewage of a rapidly growing industrial population, and there was 
no possibility of adopting either irrigation or land filtration. Corbett 
intended his filters to deal with the largest possible vohune of sewage, 
and regarded thorough aeration as a necessity. Hence, following the 
Massachusetts example, the outlets from his filters were left open. All 
his experiments were directed towards distributing the sewage over the 
surface of the filters in the form of a rain. He first attempted to achieve 
this by means of troughs placed a few feet above the surface ; he also 
constructed filters in layers, with ventilating spaces between, so that the 
sewage fell from one layer to the next like a shower of rain, (iradually 
developing the technical details of d'stribution, in 1894 he tried experi- 
ments with rotating sprinklers, and in the same year adopted fixed spray 
jets. When Corbet! 's experiments with spray jets became known, most 
experts shook their heads and regarded these fountain-like distributors as 
expensive and worthless toys. At the present time some of the most 
experienced engineers regard Corbett's method of distribution, which haa 
in the meantime been further perfected by others, as the best, and as the 
one among all the other methods which is specially suitable for adoption by 
large towns. It affords me great satisfaction to place Corbett's experiments 
in their proper light here, especially as he has been too modest to come 
forward with any claim to priority. 

The London experiments and the technical details developing out of 
these have, during the last fifteen years, alone been in the foreground, 
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and it has generally been assumed that the experiments conducted at the 
Barking works formed the basis of artificial biological methods. So 
long as interest was centred in the contact process, to be described later, 
and in so far as those experiments were a direct continuation of those of 
Frankland and the Massachusetts Board, this assumption is warranted. 
Since, however, for a considerable number of years the continuous method 
of working biological filters has been more and more in the foreground, 
it must be acknowledged that the development of technical detail is due 
to the interpretation which Corbett placed upon the Massachusetts 
experiments. 

Based directly upon Frankland's experiments, and not upon those of 
the Massachusetts Board, Stoddart appears, as we shall see later, to have 
had ideas upon the subject at an earlier date, but these did not attain to 
the same practical importance as those of Corbett. The experiments of 
the latter led to the development of the continuous process, whilst the 
London experiments form the basis of contact methods. 

Contact Beds. 

Barking. — In following the practical development of artificial biological 
processes, it is convenient first to give a description of the London experi- 
ments. In June 1890 four wooden tanks were constructed, each having 
a superficial area of ^^^acre. The first of these was filled with burnt 
clay, the pieces being about the size of peas ; the second contained stones 
of the same size ; the third coke breeze ; and the fourth was filled with 
sand and gravel of varying size. The fourth filter was used to give the 
sewage a preliminary treatment before passing it on to a polarite filter. 
The effluent pipes from the tanks were conducted so high that the filters 
could be filled to the surface with sewage and kept full whilst the sewage 
was flowing through. Sewage was passed through for eight hours each 
day, and then the effluent pipe was lowered and the filters emptied. 
During three months working in this manner, the filters produced a non- 
putrescible effluent when dosed with previously precipitated London 
sewage. This arrangement was at that time regarded as a direct imitation 
of that adopted in Miissachusetts. Santo Crimp has declared that he had 
been considering for some time the possibility of imitating the Massachusette 
method of feeding filters automatically by means of syphons on a large 
scale, and had come to the above described arrangement. In Massachusetts 
the feed was discontinued every twenty or thirty minutes, and hence the 
pores of the filter were never completely filled with sewage. In London, 
however, the filters were completely full of sewage for eight hours, and the 
results were by no means ecjual to those produced in Massachusetts. It 
was, however, considered quite sufficient for the requirements of Ix)ndon 
if the effluents did not putrefy nor the filters become clogged. 

In November 1892 it was decided to construct a similar filter, one acre 
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in area and filled tx) a depth of 3 feet with coke breeze, having a 3-inGh 
layer of gravel on the top in order to keep the coke down. When operated 
in the same manner as the smaller filters, this large filter did not produce 
the required results. The filter jsoon became clogged, and after six weeks' 
operation the effluent was putrescible. After twelve weeks the filter would 
scarcely allow the sewage to pass through, although it had only received 
chemically precipitated sewage. Finally, the sewage stood six inches deep 
on the surface of the filter. 

The official report by Dibdin states that it had been learnt that the 
filter should be worked intermittently, and should at first be worked at a 
slower rate than had been the case. The filter, which had been worked 
to death, was allowed to stand for three and a half months. After throe 
months the putrescent odour of the filter began to disappear. From 
November 17, 1894, the filter was filled and allowed to stand full for two 
hours, after which it was emptied. In this manner excellent results were 
produced. The capability of the filter was so promising that Dibdin was 
able to recommeud the town of Sutton to undertake experiments with 
sewage which had not previously been chemically treated. 

Sutton.— Preliminary experiments with clarified sewage carried on at 
Sutton during 1894 had yielded results so satisfactory that Dibdin's 
recommendations were carried out. Biological filters were constructed of 
burnt clay and fed with sewage from which only the coarser suspended 
solids had been removed by screening. The filters were operated in the 
same manner as the London coke-breeze filter, by alternately filling and 
emptying, a method which is now known as the contact method. At 
Sutton 750,000 gallons of sewage were treated per acre daily by this 
process, so as to yield a non-putrescible effluent. The oxygen absorbed 
was reduced by 86*5 per cent. The effluent from this filter was submitted 
to a second treatment in a similarly constructed and operated filter 
containing coke breeze. The effluent from this second filter was clear, 
colourless, and without smell. It was calculated that during seventy-six 
days, 77 tons of sludge had been retained by the biological filter, and it 
was believed that this sludge would be decomposed, Le, liquefied and 
gasified. At any rate the results were so promising that the town of 
Sutton abandoned the methods of chemical precipitation and irrigation 
and definitely adopted the new process. Similar experiments were soon 
commenced at Manchester, Leeds, and other English towns, with the 
result that the favourable observations made at London and Sutton were 
confirmed. 

The results obtained in the English experiments were a decided advance 
upon those obtained in Massachusetts, so far as the quantities of sewage 
treated per acre were concerned. In Massachusetts the practical result 
of intcnnittent filtration had generally been the treatment of a layer of 
sewage 3 cm. deep daily; in the Lawrence experiments 116 cm. had been 
treated daily, or 40 cm. after preliminary chemical treatment. In Sutton 
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a filter only 70 cm. deep had treated a layer of crude sewage 86 cm. deep 
daily, and had converted it into a non-putrescible effluent. Later, experi- 
ments at Leeds gave 45 cm. for crude sewage, over 80 cm. for the effluent 
from septic tanks, and as much as 130 cm. for chemically precipitated 
sewage; whilst at Manchester, after treatment in septic tanks, a layer 
62*5 cm. deep was efficiently treated daily. 

These results at once attracted attention in the widest circles. They 
were discussed not only in technical journals, but also in the daily press. 
In England the time was ripe for the adoption of such methods The 
English rivers were scarcely any better than a quarter of a century before, 
in spite of the steps which had been taken by the authorities. The sewage 
problem was at a standstill ; no advance was being made with irrigation, 
and chemical methods had proved unsuccessful. 

Naturally, the heart of every tow^n councillor leapt with joy when he 
was assured by experts holding responsible positions that the sewage 
problem was solved ; that expensive palliatives, like chemical treatment, 
upon which even small towns like Sutton, with 18,000 inhabitants, 
were spending £1000 or more annually, could be done away with; 
and that a method had been discovered which would cost practically 
nothing, the adoption of which, for even only half of the sewage in 
England, would mean an annual saving of at least sixty million pounds 
sterling. 

Hamburg Experiments. — In the spring of 1897, when such wonderful 
news was being circulated, the Hamburg authorities had to deal with a 
most difficult problem in connection with sewage disposal. The large 
Alster Lake has a world-wide reputation for its beauty, but at this date 
its purity and, since it lies in the heart of the town, its very existence 
were threatened by settlements which were taking place with increasing 
rapidity in its gathering ground. These settlements were largely outside 
the Hamburg boundaries, in another of the Federal States, and were 
gradually becoming town-like in character and adopting the water-carriage 
system of sewerage. The authorities were sanctioning the discharge of 
the sewage, after simple chemical treatment, into the tributaries of the 
Alster. If these schemes had been carried out, Hamburg would have 
been forced to fill ih the Alster within a few years. I cite this example, 
not because I consider it the most important, but in order to show that 
at that time there was a serious gap in the practice of sewage purification 
which could not be bridged, under the conditions existing in Hamburg, by 
the application of land filtration. A visit to various English works con- 
vinced me that sewage was being treated by the new method, at rates 
which up to that time had been considered quite impossible. The works 
I saw and the methods of operation were so very similar to those for land 
filtration that I inquired of the experts in charge what there was new 
about the method. The newspapers reported that the method was new 
in that the sewage was no longer allowed to flow continuously through 
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the filter, but was fed intermittently, and that the filters were inoculated 
with living organisms which digested the sludge retained by the filter 
and thus prevented clogging, a difficulty with which earlier attempts at 
sewage filtration had htid to fight. Of this destruction of sludge it was 
said : ^* This is secured by first putting in organisms which have the nasty 
taste to feed and thrive on refuse." The idea became prevalent that the 
filters were inoculated with bacteria which were able to consume the 
organic matters out of the sewage. It was assumed that this .was 
accomplished whilst the filters were full of sewage. The object of allowing 
a period of rest after discharging the purified sewage was to wait " until 
the filth destroyers again get hungry and ready to perform their office." 
These sludge-consuming bacteria possessed considerable interest for me, 
especially as my own experiments to discover bacteria which would be 
able to accelerate the decomposition of organic matters in sewage had 
remained without result. It then appeared, however, that no more favour- 
able results had been obtained in London from experiments carried out with 
this object in view. Pure cultures of bacteria were not employed, and 
the whole matter rested upon a theoretical assumption. The experiments 
were simply attempts to imitate on a larger scale those carried out at 
Lawrence with Filter No. 16a, using the modified method of operation 
above described, and also coarser filtering material of coke, clinker, and 
broken bricks. 

Just as in Massachusetts it had been believed that the bacteria decom- 
posed the dissolved organic matters whilst the sewage was passing through 
the soil, so in England it was thought that this decomposition took place 
whilst the sewage was standing in the filter. The coke and other materials 
were assumed simply to form a nidus for the bacteria, and at the same 
time to distribute the sewage in drops through the pores of the filter, so 
that each drop could be attacked by the micro-organisms. From this view 
arose the name of " bacteria bed " for this form of filter, and the method 
was termed "bacterial purification." It was assiimed that the energy of 
the bacteria was so great as to decompose the substances to such an extent 
that no clogging of the filter would ever occur. In some quarters it was 
even asserted that sand and mineral detritus would be destroyed by the 
bacteria, so that even from these substances no clogging was to be feared. 
Such views could naturally only be regarded as exaggerations. The 
questions as to whether the decomposition of the organic matters occurred 
whilst the filters were standing full of sewage, and whether the decomposi- 
tion could take place without endangering a gradual clogging of the filters, 
appeared, however, to be of considerable importance. We have therefore 
conducted a long series of experiments in order to elucidate these questions. 
The practicjil importance of contact beds has been considerably diminished 
by the development of percolating filters, which possess greater capabilities, 
but the results of the Hamburg experiments are of equal scientific and 
practical importance for both these methods of treatment. A short de- 
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scription of these experiments therefore follows here, 
out (luring the years 1897 to 1900. 



They were carried 



Are the Dissolved Organic Matters in Sewage Directly Attacked, De- 
composed, and Mineralised during the Period when the Contact 
Beds are Standing FuUI 

If a tank filled with pieces of clinker is allowed to stand for a few hours 
filled with sewage to the surfjice of the clinker, and is then emptied, the 
effluent is non-putrescible and contains nitrates, even although the sewage 
originally run into the tank was free from nitrates. If these changes are 
due to a direct decomposition of the dissolved organic matters by means of 
micro-organisms, it should be possible to show that the decomposition takes 
place gradually. In order to test this, six filters were constructed of exactly 
similar size and of the same material, and they were charged simultaneously 
every day with the same sewage. The first filter was discharged after 
standing full for half an hour, the second after an hour, and so on. The 
results are shown in the following table : — 



Sudden Reduction in Oxygen Absorbed effected bv Contact Beds. 







Oxygen 


absorbed (parta per 


100,000). 






Time Bed i 

standing . 

full 






— _ — 


Percentage 
Reduction 
in Oxygen 




Day. 




(hours). 








1 Absorbed on 












6th day. 






1st. 


2nd. 


4th. 


6th. 


1 


Grade sewage 

(filtered) 


1 


9 07 


12-80 


9-30 


11-42 


1 
1 


Effluent from bed 1 


0-6 1 


6-86 


4-10 


4-37 


8-57 


' 6873 


2 


1 1 


3-52 


3-67 


4 07 


815 


1 72-48 


8 


2 


3-22 


3-07 


2-62 


2-27 


80-09 


>i 1, 4 


4 


2-87 


2-77 


2-47 


2-00 


82-49 


i> „ 6 


6 




2-92 


2-32 


1-85 


88-81 


« 


12 

1 


2-77 


1-76 


1-75 


1-57 


1 86-21 



The table shows clearly that the reduction in the oxygen absorbed, 
which may be taken as a measure of the changes which have occurred, is 
not so great on the first as on the following day. On the sixth day the 
filters were so far matured that they effected a considerable reduction in 
the oxygen absorbed. Even with only half an hour's contact the oxygen 
absorbed was reduced from 11 '42 to 3-57, i,e. by 68-73 per cent., and the 
effluent was non-putrescible. \^y a longer contact the oxygen absorbed 
was further reduced, but not by any means at the same rate. The main 
portion of the purification had taken place, therefore, during the first half 
hour. The experiment was repeated, allowing the first filter to stand full 
of sewage for five minutes, the second for thirty minutes, and so on. The 
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filters were now more mature, and within the first five minutes the oxygen 
absorbed was reduced from 13*87 to 2*34, ie. by 83*2 per cent. The main 
portion of the purification had thus been achieved during the first five 
minutes. The separation of the putrescible matters in solution does not 
therefore occur gradually, as would be the case if it were due to the direct 
decomposing action of bacteria, but quite suddenly. This sudden reduction 
of the organic matters must therefore have some other cause. 

The result of the following experiment also cannot be explained by the 
assumption of a direct bacterial decomposition of the dissolved organic 
matters. A clinker bed was filled with sewage, emptied after standing full 
for an hour, and then continuously dosed with a volume of sewage sufiicient 
to fill the bed five times, the bed remaining full to the surface. The results 
are given in the following table : — 



Dbcrkasb in the Purification eppectbd by Contact Beds 
when worked continuously. 



I 



Oxygen absorbed (parts 

per 100,000) . 
Percentage redaction 
Odoar .... 



Cnide 
Sewage. 



10-15 
faecal 



After 

Standing 

one Hour 

in Bed. 



4-45 
56-2 
musty 



Effluent. 



After Passage of Sewage Equivalent 
to (Fillings) 



I 



3*54 3*40 ; 6-90 
66-0 66-5 I 320 
musty musty slightly 
fseoal 



7-87 
27-3 

ffecal 



8 47 
16-5 
fieeoal 



By remaining for one hour in the bed the sewage was converted into a 
non-putrescible product, smelling somewhat musty, but devoid of any faecal 
odour. The same result was obtained from the second filling ; the effluent 
was non-putrescible, although it had only been in the filter a few minutes. 
During the next filling the purification effected was not so great and the 
effluent had a slight faecal odour. Such results cannot be explained by the 
assumption of a direct decomposition by means of the bacteria in the 
filters, but may be explained by the assumption of absorptive action. 
It is known that absorption is a rapid process, taking place, as in this 
case, within a few minutes, and being able to separate considerable 
quantities of dissolved organic substances from a liquid, and also that the 
process takes place repeatedly with the same rapidity until the absorptive 
powers are exhausted. These powers must then be regenerated by the 
action of micro-organisms, i.e. the retained organic matters must be 
decomposed and mineralised before the filter can again resume its 
activity. 
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If a solution of albumen, containing about as much organic matter as is 
present in ordinary domestic sewage, is placed in a sterile clinker filter, 
and the liquid examined every few minutes, it will be found that in this 
case a separation of the organic matter from the solution takes place. 
During the first few minutes 50 per cent, or more of the organic matter is 
removed, whilst later the action takes place much more slowly (see fig. 88). 
The same action takes place, therefore, in the absence of bacteria as occurs 
with sewage in biological filters. 

This absorptive action may be easily demonstrated by the use of 
colouring matters, such as methylene blue. A deep blue solution of this 
colouring matter assumes a much lighter greenish colour by simply being 



iOOH, 




Mlnutcfc «»o<»M»i#l 
Hour*. ] 

Fig. 88.— Absorption of Albumea by Sterile Clinker Filter. 

poured through a mature clinker filter ; if the solution is allowed to stand 
for two hours in the filter it is almost completely decolourised. 

If sewage is coloured with methylene blue, the blue colour disappears in 
a day or two, but on shaking with air the blue colour reappears, and these 
processes may be repeated for weeks. The solutions which have been 
decolourised in a clinker filter do not, however, behave in this manner ; on 
shaking with air the blue colour is not restored, because the colouring 
matter has not been reduced by the action of bacteria, as in the case of 
sewage, but has been retained by absorption in the filter. Experiments 
with fuchsin, litmus, and other similar colouring matters gave exactly the 
same results. 

By far the largest part of the purification which is effected whilst 
sewage is standing in a clinker filter is undoubtedly due to absoq^tion 
(see p. 142). At the same time, to a certain extent, biological processes 
are occurring in the full filter. This may bo concluded from the formation 
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of carbon dioxide which takes place in the full filter. A sewage containing 
no free carbon dioxide, after being placed in a contact bed, contained 6*38 
parts per 100,000, and, four and a half hours later, 11*51 parts. In order to 
make a closer study of this problem I had seven clinker filters prepared from 
a mature filter, and for a time these were dosed with sewage regularly 
daily. They were then thoroughly well washed out and filled with sewage. 
The first was discharged after ^ve^ the second after thirty minutes, the 
third after one hour, and so on. The results of analyses of the effluents 
are given in the following table : — 

Formation of Carbon Dioxide in Full Contact Beds. 









Carbon Dioxide 












(l>atts per 100,000). 


Oxygen 


Percentage 






Time of 




Absorbed 


R;fiduetion 






Contact 








(parts per 


in Oxygen | 








Combined 


Free and 
half-com- 
bined 


Free. 


100,000). 


Absorbed, j 

1 

1 


Crude sewage 






10-12 


13 20 


3-08 


9-94 


i 


Effluent from bed 1 


5 mills. 


11-00 


17-89 


6-89 


2-06 


79-2 




M 2 


30 miuB. 


11-20 


20 88 


9-63 


2-06 


79-2 




„ 3 


1 hour 


11-00 


21-41 


10-41 


2-06 


79-2 




,. 4 


2 hours 


10-10 


21-71 


11-61 


2-02 


79-7 t 




.. 5 


8 hours 


11-22 


•24 35 


1318 


2-00 


79-9 




„ 6 


- 6 hours 


11-44 


24-98 


18-49 


2-11 


78-8 




„ 7 


12 hours 


11-66 


27-28 


15-62 


2-00 


79-9 



From 3*08 parts per 100,000 the free carbon dioxide rose within five 
minutes to 6*89 parts ; in twelve hours it rose to 15-62 parts in a full 
contact bed. The combined carbon dioxide, on the other hand, did not 
increase to any appreciable extent. The sudden rise at first is due to the 
solution of the carbon dioxide already existing in the filter. It might be 
assumed that the increase later was also due to this same cause, but that 
the carbon dioxide entered the sewage more slowly ; and in experiments m 
which bacterial action was excluded, this gradual solution of carbon dioxide, 
whilst filters were standing full, has been observed, but not by any means 
to the same extent. We must therefoi-e assume that in a full contact bed 
we have decomposition processes going on at the same time as absorption, 
but in the empty bed the decomposition becomes incomparably more 
intense. 

In the above experiments it is noteworthy that again during the first 
five minutes the oxygen absorbed was reduced by 79-2 per cent., by an 
amoimt which was not increased by allowing the beds to stand full for a 
longer period ; generally speaking, the effect should bo greater the longer 
the period of action, but in this case the filters had been thoroughly washed 
with sewage before beginning the experiment. The above results indicate 
that it is not the dissolved organic matters in the liquid which are decom 
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posed with the formation of carbon dioxide, but those which had been 
previously separated by absorption. For the oxygen absorbed of the 
liquid standing in the bed remained, after having been reduced by 79*2 
per cent, during the first five minutes, practically the same for twelve 
hours, whereas the amoimt of carbon dioxide rose considerably. 

In dealing with land filtration, it was shown, quite in harmony with 
the above view, that not the freely circulating oxygen was used up, but 
that which had been previously absorbed, and that no absorption of 
oxygen took place in the full filter. 

The above experiments, together with others which need not be 
described here, afford a sufficient explanation of the rapid removal of 
putrescibility which is effected by the so-called bacterial purification. My 
experiments have convinced me that this initial purification is not duo 
to bacteria, but to absorptive action. The method might therefore 
be more correctly termed the "absorption method," but such a name 
would convey a very vague idea to many. Hence, on account of the 
oxidation processes described in the previous section, I have recommended 
the term " oxidation method." Without the aid of micro-organisms, how- 
ever, the process is incomplete, and is therefore on the whole biological ; 
but to distingiiish it from the two previously described biological methods, 
irrigation and land filtration, which may be termed " natural biological 
methods," because they are carried out in naturally occurring soil, we may 
employ the term "artificial biological methods," because they are carried 
out in artificially constructed filters. It is usual, however, not to apply, 
the term biological to the processes of irrigation and land filtration, and 
hence, when the term "biological method" is used, it is understood to 
apply to this new process. 

The use of the word " filter " in connection with this process is also 
not very suitable, because filters are generally understood to retain 
undissolved solids mechanically. This action has a certain importance 
in the application of biological methods, but the main importance is 
attached to the separation of the dissolved organic matters. The manner 
of applying biological methods just described was first termed "intermittent," 
then "contact process," and more recently other names have been em- 
ployed. Having regard to the further development of biological methods 
of sewage purification, it is advisable to use the term " contact process," 
in order to indicate that the sewage remains for some time in contact 
with the filtering material, which is not the case in other more recently 
developed biological methods. In the contact process the filters are 
termed "contact beds." 

As a result of the above experiments, we may state that by far the 
largest portion of the dissolved organic matters in the sewage has been 
first deposited on the surface of the clinker and retained there ; and that 
whilst the bed remains full of sewage, decomposition occurs only to a 
slight extent, apparently not a decomposition of the substances remaining 
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in solution, but of those previously absorbed. Since the absorptive powers 
of the beds become exhausted after repeated fillings, a sustained activity 
is only possible if the beds are given an opportunity to regenerate 
these powers whilst standing empty. 

It might therefore, a priori^ have been assumed that the period of 
standing empty, the aeration period, was the most important from a 
biological standpoint. It was therefore a question of how best to obtain 
an insight into these phenomena. 

Importance of Oxygen. — Agricultural chemists are accustomed to 
measure the amount of decomposition taking place in soil by the intensity 
of production of carbon dioxide. Wollny was able to show that the 
production of carbon dioxide increased in proportion to the amount of 
organic matter added to the soil ; but that, as soon as a certain amount of 
carbon dioxide had accumulated in the soil, further decomposition ceased. 
Wollny states that this was not due to want of oxygen, for he calculated 
that, after subtracting the volume of carbon dioxide produced, a sufficient 
quantity of air was always present in his apparatus diuing the experiments. 
He therefore attributes the ceasing of decomposition to an inhibitive action 
of the carbon dioxide on the microorganisms. The following experiments 
make it extremely probable, however, that Wollny's observations were 
due to exhaustion of the oxygen present, and show that in experiments of 
this kind actual determinations must be made both of the oxygen present 
and of the carbon dioxide produced. 

I have had contact beds of clinker prepared in tubulated bottles of 
five litres capacity, and these have been charged once a day with sewage 
which was allowed to remain in the beds for four hours. As the sewage 
was discharged, air containing 20*7 per cent, of oxygen and no carbon 
dioxide was led into the filters. The inlets and outlets were then closed 
and the filters allowed to stand empty for six hours. Samples of gas from 
the bottles were then examined, and found to contain no oxygen, although, 
after subtracting the volume of carbon dioxide produced, it would appear 
that a considerable volume of air still remained. The gas contained 6*4 to 
9*1 per cent, of free carbon dioxide, and in some experiments — in which 
the atmospheric air led into the bottles was replaced by oxygen — as much 
as 35 per cent., i.e. much more than Wollny found in his experiments. 

The carbon dioxide in the gases from the filters cannot be regarded as 
a direct measure of the decomposition taking place for another reason. 
The author has had constructed two contact beds in bottles, as before, one 
containing coke and the other gravel, each of 3 to 5 mm. size. Both were 
charged with the same sewage, and emptied after standing full for four 
hours, air free from carbon dioxide and containing 20*7 per cent, of oxygen 
being introduced to take the place of the discharged sewage. After 
standing closed for forty-four hours, samples of gas were withdrawn from 
the bottles and examined. In the coke bed the gas contained no oxygen 
and 3*2 per cent, of carbon dioxide ; in the gravel bed the oxygen present 
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in the gas was 3*3 per cent, and the carbon dioxide 8 9 per cent. In the 
coke bed as much and even more carbon dioxide had been formed as in 
the gravel bed, but it had been absorbed by the coke and retained, whereas 
it had been more easily liberated from the gravel. 

An estimate of the intensity of the decomposition taking place, based 
upon the amount of oxygen consumed, appears from the above only to be 
reliable in cases where it can be assured that the oxygen consumed has not 
been retained by absorption. In order to obtain information on this point, 
I have had contact beds prepared in five-litre bottles, as before, constructed 
of freshly ignited coke and clinker 3 to 5 mm. in size. These beds were 
charged with distilled water and allowed to remain full for two hours. At 
the end of that period they were emptied, air free from carbon dioxide, as 
before, being led in. After standing closed for eighteen and twenty hours, 
the oxygen remaining in the air in the beds was 18*2 to 19'0 per cent. 
The oxygen retained, therefore, by absorption was very small. On 
repeatedly filling and emptying the beds, the same results were obtained, 
Hence, simple absorption may account for about 2*5 per cent, of the 
oxygen which is added to the filter, quite apart from that which is 
accounted for by biological action. When now, instead of freshly ignited 
clinker, material from a mature biological filter was employed in ex- 
periments exactly similar to those above described, the whole of the 
oxygen disappeared in fourteen and a half hours, even in cases in which 
water and not sewage had been used to fill the beds. Even when the bed 
had been charged daily for a week with distilled water, and discharged 
each time by the introduction of air free from carbon dioxide, the air in 
the bottle, after standing closed for thirteen hours, contained 2*6 per cent, 
of oxygen. After the experiment with distilled water had been continued 
for a month, the oxygen in the air admitted to the bed was reduced by 
46 per cent. Throughout this period the production of carbon dioxide 
corresponded to the consumption of oxygen. Even after all the oxygen 
existing in the gases of the beds had been consumed, the production of 
carbon dioxide continued, at the expense of the oxygen which had been 
absorbed by the material of the bed. 

In the above experiments nitric acid was not found in the efiiuents so 
long as the beds were charged with sewage. Even w^hen distilled water 
was used, oxygen was not present at first in sufficient quantity ; but after 
some time, when a large amount of free oxygen remained in the beds, 
nitric acid was found in the effluents in increasing quantities. 

During the period of standing closed, the consumption of oxygen caused 
a considerable vacuum in the bottles, depending upon the intensity of the 
oxygen consumption. In freshly prepared beds it amounted to 60 or 
90 c.c, and in older beds to as much as 220 c.c. 

From the above preliminary experiments, it is evident, as was to bo 
expected, that the period of aeration is of extreme importance. If a 
contact bed contained in a bottle is daily charged with sewage, and 
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then allowed to stand empty in the closed bottle for six hours, the oxygen 
in the bottle is used up with the formation of carbon dioxide, which is 
found in the bed to the extent of 8 or 9 per cent. The following table 
shows the result of such an experiment : — 

Production op Carbon Dioxide in a Mature Contact Bed 

OHARGED with SeWAGE DaILT. 



Time Sewage 

in Contact 

(hra.). 


Time Bed 


Oxygen 


Oxygen 


Carbon Dioxide 


standing empty 


remaining 


consamed 


produced 


before Analysis 


(per cent, of 


(per cent, of 


(per cent, of 


(hrs.). 
8-5 


toUl Gases). 
8-2 


Oxygen added). 


total Gases). 


2 


60-4 


4-1 


2 


4 


8-2 


60-4 


6-8 


2 


6 


trace 


circa 100 


97 


2 


9 





100 


8-6 


2 


14-6 





100 


8-9 


4 


16-6 





100 


8-0 


4 


20 





100 


7-4 


2 


40-6 





100 


8-9 



When wo compare the results of this experiment with those given above, 
we see that the amount of oxygen consumed depends upon the amount of 
decomposable substances present in the bed. The amount of oxygen con- 
sumed therefore affords us a measure of the energy of the decomposition 
processes taking place in contact beds. Under certain circumstances it 
affords us a more reliable measure than the amount of carbon dioxide 
produced, but it is always advisable to determine both factors. 

In the above experiments the possibility of a further quantity of 
oxygen getting into the beds was rigidly excluded. Under such circum- 
stances the extension of the period of resting beyond six hours appears to 
be useless. In practice, however, the entrance of atmospheric oxygen into 
the beds is not restricted, as in the above experiments, where the formation 
of a considerable vacuum indicated that air would be drawn into the beds 
with great energy. When a twelve-litre bottle containing a reserve of air 
was attached, by means of a narrow glass tube, to the contact beds con- 
tained in bottles, 348 c.c. of oxygen had been abstracted from this bottle 
during twenty-two hours standing. At the end of this period oxygen 
could not be detected in the gases present in the contact bed. The bed 
had dra^^ on the reserve of air for a larger volume of oxygen, and had 
actually used up more than was originally present in the bed. From one 
of these experimental beds the sewage was discharged, and, instead of 
atmospheric air, pure oxygen was admitted to take its place. At the end 
of 144 hours this oxygen had completely disappeared, and the gases 
remaining in the bed contained 35-3 per cent, of carbon dioxide. When 
bottles containing air were attached to these contact beds, nitric acid was 
present in the effluents; but when the reserve of air was omitted, nitric 
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acid was always absent. The nitrifying organisms had therefore been 
present in the beds during the months of experiment without being able 
to indicate their activity by the presence of nitric acid in the effluents. 
They had exercised an oxidising action, but the nitric acid which they 
formed had been immediately reduced owing to the insufficient aeration. 

This experiment proves beyond doubt that a contact bed freely exposed 
to the atmosphere not only consumes the oxygen present in its pores 
during the period of standing empty, but attracts oxygen from outside 
with considerable energy. It might therefore be considered whether it 
would not be advisable to assist this process artificially. 

Lowcbck and Waring have made recommendations in this direction. 
These recommendations have not been successfully carried out in practice, 
on account of the high cost and the difficulty of evenly distributing the 
introduced air throughout the contact beds. For contact beds, as above 
described, artificial aeration does not appear to me to be necessary. Its 
adoption might be considered in connection with very fine or very deep 
beds, especially if these are placed in buildings which are not naturally 
well ventilated. 

After being in operation for some time, sufficient decomposable organic 
matter collects in contact beds to afford material for decomposition and 
oxidation processes to continue for weeks. If a contact bed which has been 
in operation is allowed to stand for some time without being charged, the 
oxidation processes become so intensive that the lower layers of the bed feel 
quite warm. We have measured as much as 9° or 10* C. rise of temperature 
in such beds. These facts alone are sufficient to show the practical import- 
ance of what has been said above. 

It is also evident that the time the filters are standing empty does not 
merely serve to introduce the air which the outflowing sewage draws in. 
Such was assumed to be the case by those who favoured the bacterial view. 
It is almost exclusively whilst the filters are standing empty, as we have 
seen and shall see further later, that actions occur which must be regarded 
as absolutely necessary for biological purification. In land filtration the 
period of aeration extends over the whole period of working, with the 
exception of the few mmutes during which the sewage is passing into the 
filters. In the contact process biological action is suspended by keeping 
the beds full of sewage. This act is injurious to the biological processes. 
If sewage is allowed to stand longer than six hours in a mature contact 
bed, signs of undesirable reduction processes begin to show themselves. 
The effluent is then, under certain circumstances, coloured by sulphide of 
iron and begins to smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. Similar observations 
may be made with contact beds which are too deep in proportion to the 
size of material of which they are constructed, if, e,g.^ they are about 
6 feet deep and constructed of material ^-inch to i-inch in size. Properly 
constructed contact beds are more adapted for thorough aeration, after the 
sewage is discharged, than is the soil in land filtration. In the soil it is 
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only by overcoming considerable frictional resistance that atmospheric 
oxygen can find its way to depths of 18 inches or 2 feet; whereas in 
contact beds diffusion takes place most readily, especially if care is taken 
that the surface of the bed and the pores do not become clogged. It is 
entirely erroneous to suppose that the oxygen in the air which is drawn 
into the bed by the outflowing sewage is sufficient for the process. During 
the whole period of aeration, oxygen is being continually drawn in from 
the surroundings, and carbon dioxide is being expired by the bed. 

If we now ask ourselves whether it can be regarded as certain that the 
above-described phenomena are due to biological action, we must reply 
that nitrification is now generally regarded as due to the action of micro- 
organisms ; and that if a well-matured contact bed is chloroformed, the most 
intense nitrification is at once stopped, but the consumption of oxygen and 
the production of carbon dioxide continue. The higher forms of life 
present in our contact beds were very sensitive to the action of chloroform ; 
they were killed by even very small doses; likewise the non-sporing 
bacteria, but the sporing forms were not killed. Much development of 
gas cannot, however, be expected from spores. Mercuric chloride produced 
the same results as chloroform. But, in spite of this, contact beds which 
were under the influence of disinfectants, and in which all signs of vital 
activity were absent, showed a considerable consumption of oxygen with 
production of carbon dioxide. The results obtained are shown in the 
following table : — 

Consumption of Oxygen and Production op Carbon Dioxide 
IN Contact Beds under the Influence of Disinfectants. 



Oxygen consumed (per cent, of] 

oxygen admitted) . 
Production of carbon dioxide (per 1 

cent of air in bed) . 
Percentage reduction of oxygen 

absorbed .... 



State of 

Contact 

Bed. 



mature 

fresh 

mature 

fresh 

mature 

fresh 



Day of Experiment. 



1st. 


2nd. 


8rd. 


30-4 


6-3 


ll'l 


10-6 


130 


9-2 


8 1 


2-6 


11 











81-8 


787 


• .. 


64*0 


65*9 


... 



All signs of vital activity were destroyed by mercuric chloride (1 in 
1000). The large reduction in the oxygen absorbed from permanganate 
of potash is due to the absorptive action of the films on the surface of the 
material of the contact bed. The fact that on the first day of experiment 
one-third of the oxygen admitted to the beds was used up is also due to 
the same absorptive action, but on the second and third day the amount 
of this action sank to a point which was the same as in freshly prepared 
beds. On the first day of experiment the amount of carbon dioxide found 
in the gases from the bed was 3-1 per cent., on the second day 2*6, and on 
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the third day 1*1 per cent. ; whereas freshly prepared beds contained no 
carbon dioxide under the same conditions. This production of carbon 
dioxide must therefore be due to chemictd and physical causes. It is 
possible that this decomposition is due to enzymes, which, as we have seen, 
are present in the film covering the material of the filter, which film also 
contains unstable organic matter. A direct chemical liberation of carbon 
dioxide could not be assumed in this case, as in another experiment in 
which the sewage was sterilised by means of 0*5 per cent, of sulphuric acid. 
In this latter experiment the carbon dioxide found on the first day was 
19*5 per cent., on the second day 16*7, and on the third day 9*1 per cent. 

It has already been shown that before oxygen can be active it must 
first be absorbed in the contact bed. The action of the micro-organisms 
causes a deficit of this absorbed oxygen, which must be made up by the 
introduction of more oxygen, and this introduction can take place even 
after biological action has been excluded. 

From the above facts it is clear that contact beds may be filled, if 
necessary, several times in succession without intermediate aeration, and 
yet yield a non-putrescible effluent. Our experiments also show that this 
possibility should only be utilised in urgent cases, or else too much 
undecomposed organic matter will accumulate in the beds. Such 
accumulations automatically increase the intensity of the processes of 
absorption, decomposition, and oxidation, but not sufliciently to obliterate 
the results of overworking. Hence, temporary excessive working of 
contact beds should be followed by longer periods of rest. This should also 
be the case because the accumulation of carbon dioxide in the beds tends 
to promote the weathering of the material. 

Besides explaining the importance of aeration, the above experiments 
furnish information upon another question. They give some ideas upon 
the selection of material for constructing biological filters. In the first 
place, we require a maximum development of absorptive powers, and, in the 
second place, the material should be able to resist weathering processes. 
The organic matters in sewage are possessed of very large absorptive 
powers, and hence it might be thought that all material would be equally 
suitable for the construction of biological filters, after becoming sludged 
up to a certain extent. With certain material, however, as we shall see 
later, the filter has scarcely become mature before it clogs up, and hence 
it is necessary to find a material which is satisfactory both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. 

Importance of Surface Extent. — ^Absorptive forces are dependent 
upon the amount of surface exposed, and the finer the material the larger 
is the surface. The size of the material must therefore exert an influence 
upon the action of biological filters. Experiments on this point have 
been carried out by me both in enclosed filters — because considerable 
value attaches to the determination of the changes occurring in the air 
of the filters — and in open filters constructed of the same material, 
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allowing of free entrance of the atmosphere. Comparisons were made 
between coke and i^ravcl from the Elbe, i.e. a clean rounded gravel. The 
material was sieved into sizes from 2 to 3 mm. to 10 to 20 mm., as shown 
in the following table, ('outact beds were constructed of the various 
sizes of material, and filled daily with the same sewage. The beds were 
allowed to stand full for four hours and then left to aerate for twenty 
hours, again filled, and so on. The analytical results of determinations 
of the gaseous oxygen consumed, the carbon dioxide produced, and the 
reduction in the oxygen absorbed from pennanganate of potash by the 
effluent, are shown in the table. The analyses were performed on the 
second and ninth days. 

Effbct of Size op Material. Experiments with Elbe Gravel. 





Oxygen 


Percentage 


Oxygen 
Consumed. 


Carbon Di- 
oxide pro- 
duced. Per 
(uint of Air 


Size of Material. 


Absorbed 
(l»art8 p;'r 


Reduction 
in Oxygen 


Per cent, 
of Oxygen 




100,000). 


Absorbed. 


admitted 
to Bed. 


in Bed. 


2-11-1899.— Beds four hours full, twenty hours empty. 


(Filters enclosed during 


period of aeration.) 




Crude sewage .... 


12-47 






Effluent from gravel, 2-8 mm. 


6-88 


52-8 


62-8 5-2 


)» it 8-6 ,, 


604 


61-6 


46-4 3-9 


>f II 6-7 ,, 


6-43 


48-6 


32-4 , 2-6 


7-10 „ 1 6-56 


47-6 


35-7 1 8-3 


10-20 ,, ' 6-89 447 


30-0 1 3-1 


9-11-1899.— Beds four hours full, twenty hours empty. 


(Filters enclosed during 


period of aeration.) 






10-94 








Effluent from gravel, 2-3 mm. 


4-97 


54-5 


94-7 


10-3 


3-6 „ 


6*43 


50-4 


80-7 


9-0 


6-7 „ 


6-62 


48-6 


65-2 


7-2 


7-10 „ 


6-96 


45-5 


64-7 


7-3 


10-20 „ 


6-32 


42-2 


63-8 


8-6 



The finer the material the greater is the reduction in the oxygen 
absorbed ; at the beginning of the experiments the reduction was 52-8 per 
cent, with the finest material (2 to 3 mm.) and 44*7 per cent, with the 
coarsest material (10 to 20 mm.). Correspondingly the oxygen used up 
from the air of the beds was larger in amount in the fine beds than in 
the coarse. In the finest beds it was 62*3 per cent, of the oxygen admitted 
into the beds and in the coarsest 30*0 per cent. After working for nine 
days the values were 94*7 per cent, for the finest beds and 63*8 for the 
coarsest. The figures representing the production of carbon dioxide show 
exactly the same variations. 

In the next table the corresponding results with the coke beds are 
recorded. The experiments were carried out at the same time and with the 
same sewage as those with the gravel beds. At the beginning of the experi- 
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ments the reduction in the oxygen absorbed by the effluent from the finest 
bed was 67*7 per cent, and from the coarsest bed 48*6 per cent. Nine days 
later the results were practically the same, duo to the insufficient supply of 
oxygen, as will be seen from the results obtained with open beds (p. 172). 

Effbct of Sizb of Material. Experiments with Coke. 





Oxygen 


Percentage 


Oxygen 
Consumed. 


Carbon Di- 
oxide pro- 
duced. Per 


Size of Material. 


Absorbed 


Reduction 


Per cent. 




(parts per 
100.000.) 


in Oxygen 
Absorbed. 


of Oxygen 
admitted 
to Bed. 


cent, of Air 
in Bed. 


2>1 1-1899. —Beds fonr hours full, twenty hours empty. 


(Filters enclosed during 


period of aeration.) 




Crude sewage .... 


12-47 








Effluent from coke, 2-3 mm. . 


4-03 


67-7 


74-4 


3-7 


3-6 „ . 


4-96 


60-1 


67 


2 1 


n If 6-7 „ . 


611 


59-0 


52-2 


1-6 


7-10 ,, . 


6-11 


69-0 


46-9 


1-6 


M 10-20 „ . 


6-43 


48*6 


420 1 2-2 


9-11-1899.— Beds four hours full, twenty hours empty. 


(Filters enclosed during 


period of aeration.) 




Crude sewage . . . . 10*94 








Effluent from coke, 2-3 mm. . i 3*76 


66*6 


160 -0 


6-9 


8-6 „ . 4-67 


67-8 


84-] 


6-4 j 


6-7 „ . 4-76 


66-6 


71-0 


4-9 


7-10 „ . 6-85 


610 


61-8 


6-1 


10-20 „ . 1 5-36 


610 


69-9 


6-0 



The consumption of oxygen at the beginning was 74*4 per cent, in the 
finest beds and 42*0 per cent, in the coarsest ; higher in both cases than 
with gravel beds. Carbon dioxide waa not present in quantities as large 
as with gravel beds, because coke absorbs this gas and retains it more than 
fresh gravel. After nine days' working, the finest bed consumed 100 per 
cent, of the oxygen admitted into the bed and the coarsest 59*9 per cent. 

From the above we see that the decomposition process, as well as 
absorptive action, is more intense in fine material than in coarse, and more 
pronounced in coke beds than in beds constructed of gravel. 

The results obtained by the use of beds freely exposed to the atmos- 
phere, and dealing with the siime sewage as the enclosed beds, are given in 
the following table. The finest coke reduced the oxygen alxsorbed by 70*2 
per cent., the coarsest by 51*0 per cent. ; the finest gravel gave a reduction 
of 61*8 per cent., the coarsest 46*5 per cent. 

That better results are produced with coke than with gravel beds had 
already l)een established by practical working. This is generally attributed 
rx) the fact that coke is more porous than gravel. The numerous ciwities 
and pores in coke presenting a large surface are supposed to furnish 
favourable points to which the micro-organisms can become attjiched, and 
to prevent them being washed away. They arc also supposed to retain air 
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Effect of Size of Material. Experiments in Coke and Gravel Beds. 

(Freely exposed to the atmosphere,) The cnide sewage had an oxygen 

absorbed of 10-94 parts per 100,000. 





Percentage Reduction in Oxygen 




Absorbed. 


Nature and SUe of MaUrial. 




Exposed Beds. 


Enclosed Beds. 


Coke, 2-8 mm. 


70-2 


66-6 


„ 8-6 „ . . 


690 


67-8 


,1 6-7 „ 


64-6 


66*6 


.1 7-10 „ 


62-6 


61-0 


M 10-20 „ 


61-0 


61-0 


Gravel, 2-8 mm. 


61-8 


64-6 


,1 3-6 „ 


61-8 


60-4 


M 6-7 „ 


67-0 


48-6 


» 7-10 „ 


60-6 


45-6 


M 10-20 „ . . 


46*6 


42-2 



for purposes of aeration. The following experiment was undertaken to 
determine whether these assumptions are correct. 

Contact beds were constructed of pumice-stone and fresh clinker graded 
to the same size. Pumice-stone is more porous than clinker, but the results 
given in the following table show that by the fourth day of experiment 
the clinker reduced the oxygen absorbed more than the pumice-stone and 
that the clinker maintained this siiperiority throughout the experiment. 
On the twelfth day the pumice-stone reduced the oxygen absorbed by 30*7 
per cent, and the clinker by 47*8 per cent. ; at the fiftieth filling the 
piimice-stone effected a reduction of 63-0 per cent, and the clinker 77*7 
per cent. This shows that the importance of porosity in the material has 
been overestimated. 



Comparison of Results produced by Contact Beds of 

Pumice-stone and Clinker. 

(Size of material same in each case.) 



Oxygen Absorbed (parts per 100,000). 



No. of 



Filling. I " j 

, Crude Effluent from 'Effluent from 

I Sewage. | Pumice-stone. Clinker. 



Percentage Reduction in 
Oxygen Absorbed. 



1 


6-80 , 


6-57 


4 


6-92 ' 


5-87 


12 


7-00 1 


4-85 


16 


5-16 


2-72 


23 


7-97 


3-86 


34 


8-22 


4-52 


60 


10-20 


3-77 



6-82 
4-77 
8-65 
1-70 
1-96 
2-20 
2-22 



Effluent from 
Pumice-stone. 



Effluent from 
Clinker. 



18-0 


14-8 


22-4 


31-0 


80-7 


47-8 


47-0 


67 


68-0 


76-6 


45-0 


73-2 


68-0 


77-7 
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It therefore remained to determine whether the chemical composition 
of the material is of importance. AH the samples of coke and clinker 
which we have employed have contained considerable amounts of iron. 
When our contact beds were charged with sewage at a comparatively high 
rate, and aeration was retarded, the effluents contained as much as 4 
parts of iron per 100,000, although the sewage contained less than 0*1 
part per 100,000. When worked normally, iron was absent in the effluents 
or only present in traces. The power which iron is known to possess of 
combining with oxygen, and then giving up this oxygen to reducing sub- 
stances, made it probable that iron plays an important part in the com- 
position of material for contact beds. The following experiment was 
undertaken to obtain information on this point : 

Two contact beds were prepared of Elbe gravel, 5 to 7 mm. in size, and 
in one small wrought-iron nails were evenly distributed throughout the 
material ; no such addition was made to the other. Both beds were daily 
charged with the same sewage. The gravel in the bed containing the nails 
gradually lost its white or yellowish appearance, and became coated with 
an even brown layer of ferric hydroxide. A coke bod, and a gravel bed to 
which limestone in the form of oyster shells had been added, were operated 
in the same manner as the other gravel beds, and the results obtained are 
shown in the following table : — 

Efpbot op Iron and Limbstonb on Contact Beds. 





Oxygen 


Percentage 


Oxygen 
Consumed. 


Carbon 

Dioxide 

produced. 

r^r nunti of 


Nature of Sample, 


Absorbed 
(parts per 


Reduction 
in Oxygeu 


Per cent of 
Oxygen 




100,000). 


Absorbed. 


admitted 
to Bed. 


Air in Bed. 


2-11-1899. 










Crude sewage .... 


12-47 


... 


... 




Effluent from gravel, 5-7 ram. 


6*43 


48-5 


82-4 


2-6 


11 y, 5-7 mm. 










+ nails .... 


5-11 


69 


91-8 


2-9 


Effluent from coke, 6-7 mm. . 


611 


59 


52-2 


1-6 


„ gravel, 6-7 mm. 










+ limestone 


6-19 


50-3 


36-7 


2-7 


9-11-1899. 










Crude sewage .... 


10-94 


... 






Effluent from gravel, 6-7 mm. 


5-62 


48-6 


65-2 


7-2 


,, ,, 5-7 mm. 










+ nails .... 


4-71 


57-0 


100-0 


47 


Effluent from coke, 6-7 mm. . 


4-75 


66-6 


71-0 


4-9 


„ gravel, 5-7 mm. 










+ limestone 


6-41 


49-6 


70-0 


7-3 



It will be seen that the gravel containing nails caused a greater 
reduction in the oxygen absorbed than the gravel to which no nails had 
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been added, 59*0 as against 48 5 per cent. The effluent was equal to 
that produced by the coke bed. Of the oxygen admitted to the bed 
containing iron, 91*8 per cent, was used up, as against 32*4 per cent, in 
the other bed. Seven days later the results were practically the same, 
because the oxygen which gained access to the beds was limited. With 
beds freely exposed to the atmosphere, the following results wore 
obtained : — 

Effect of Iron on Contact Beds. 



Bed. 



Gravel, 5-10 mm. . 



Gravel, 6-10 mm. + 1 |>er 
cent, iron . 





Oxygen Abs 




per 10 


Months in 




Operation. 






Crude 




Sewage. 


1 


7-65 


2 


7-96 


3 


8-40 


4 


9-00 


1 


7-56 


2 


7^5 


3 


8-40 


4 


9-00 



Effluent. 



8-35 
2-70 
2-70 
312 

317 
2-35 
2-17 
2-42 



Percentage 
Reduction 
in Oxygen 
Absorbed. 



55-6 
66-0 
67-9 
653 



57-9 
70 4 
74 1 
78 1 



From these results it cannot be doubted that a certain quantity of 
iron in the material of contact beds exerts a favourable influence on the 
processes of absorption and oxidation. 

That the results produced with pumice-stone were not as good as those 
produced with coke is due to the fact that the pumice-stone was free from 
iron, whilst the coke contained iron favourably distributed throughout its 
mass. Even in a perfectly smooth non-porous material, such as river 
gravel, the absorptive action may be considerably increased by addition of 
iron. Care must, however, be exercised with such addition, otherwise the 
bed may easily become clogged. 

The opinion has been repeatedly expressed that a certain addition of 
lime to contact beds increases their action. Attempts have also been 
made to obtain better results by adding lime to the sewage. The figures 
in the table on p. 173 show that lime did not exert a beneficial influence 
on the biological processes. Any better results produced by addition of 
lime to sewage are most probably due to precipitation of solids preventing 
them reaching the contact beds, or in rare cases when the sewage is acid, 
to neutralisation, for absorption is interfered with by acid sewage. 

The Maturing of Filters. — It is well known that newly constructed 
biological filters do not at first yield a non-putrescible effluent. It has 
been shown, however, that coke is bettor in this respect than gravel. 
Reasons for this behaviour are furnished by the above experiments. 
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During the first few weeks of operation the purification effected by 
biological filters increases from day to day. This is explained as follows : 
(1) The absorbed substances are deposited on the separate particles of the 
material composing the filter. This is demonstrated by the above experi- 
ment in which the gravel soon became encrusted with iron dissolved from 
the nails. (2) The suspended matters which gain access to the filter and 
the matters precipitated on the material by absorption are not completely 
decomposed, but only deprived of their easily decomposable constituents. 
A not inconsiderable portion, similar in character to humus, remains on 
the surface of the gravel or clinker, and this, like the iron, increases the 
absorptive power of the filter. The gelatinous nature of this coating, to 
which in the preceding chapter we attributed the character of a surface 
film, is increased by the micro-organisms and higher forms of life, both 
animal and vegetable, which soon begin to inhabit the filter. In contact 
beds the higher forms of life predominate near the surface, where they are 
able to obtain sufficient oxygen and where they obtain nourishment from 
the accumulating sludge, which they break xip and loosen to a remarkable 
extent. 

The sequence of these processes is so much to the purpose that in 
studying them one repeatedly forms the impression that they were 
expressly designed by nature. All the chemical and biological processes 
described above unite in order to increase the action of the filter in 
separating dissolved organic solids. 

One might almost say that the animal and vegetable forms of life 
strategically seek out the weakest points, in order to decompose the 
retained solids. In proportion as these mictions increase, more oxygen is 
necessary, and the maturing process creates conditions by which oxygen is 
drawn into the filter from the surrounding air with increasing energy. 
The heat which is developed by the processes of oxidation serves to 
accelerate the processes of diffusion, add the oxygen which enters the 
filter is consumed by the surface film with increasing eagerness. 

Nature furnishes the means for producing the necessivry results. It is 
only needful for man to perform his part, to understand the reactions 
which take place, so that he may assist the biological process in a suitable 
manner and at the proper place, and not retard the process, as is actually 
done in many instances. The most common error in this direction is to 
imderestimate the importance of periods of rest and to believe that the 
works are in order so long as they do not yield putrescible effluents. We 
have seen, however, that a biological filter is to be compared, so to speak, 
with a noble racehorse, which often attempts more than it is capable of 
performing. The filter continues to separate organic matters from the 
sewage even after it ceases to be able to decompose and mineralise them. 
These undecomposed substances then accumulate in tlie pores of the filter, 
which is thus rendered impermeable. Oxygen cannot enter, the higher 
forms of life die, decomposition ceases, and the filter is " worked to death," 
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The overworking of biological filters leads, as we have seen from the 
experiments described al)ove, to an accumulation of carbon dioxide, which 
considerably aids the weathering of the filtering material. The rapidity 
with which the consequences of overworking are shown in contact bods 
may be illustrated by the fact that a contact bed filled six times a day had 
lost two-thirds of its capacity by the 150th filling; whereas, when filled only 
once a day, it had only lost six per cent, of its capacity after 300 days. 
In this respect gravel beds are, when freshly constructed, worse than 
coke beds, but on reaching maturity they work well. If they are over- 
worked they become mature more quickly in consequence of the accumula- 
tion of undecomposed organic matter, but in such cases maturity is soon 
followed by clogging, and the beds are worked to death. Coke and clinker 
do not clog so quickly as gravel. We have already seen that the finer 
the material the greater the purifying action of the filter, but at the same 
time the filter becomes more easily clogged. Even when carefully managed, 
fine-grained contact beds will not purify as much sewage as coarse-grained. 
The following table gives information on this point : — 

Effect of Size and Nature of Material upon Capacity op 
Contact Beds, and Purification produced. 



Sise of Material (in mm.). 



2-8. 



r Capacity. Perceutage 
p, ,J of volume 
uiavei i Percentage reduction in 

L oxygen absorbed . , 61*8 

'Capacity. Percentage , 
p , of volume . . | 40*6 

' Percentage reduction in ' 
. oxygen absorbed .1 ... 



8-6. 



5-7. 



28-8 I 32-9 



61-8 

440 
69-0 



7-10. 



57-1 

45-5 
64-6 



S3 '5 
56-6 

42*9 
62-6 



mm.). 


10-20. 


10-30. 


34-4 




46-5 


... 


43*4 


51-8 


61-0 


44-2 



The figures were determined on the tenth day of operation of the beds. 
During the first few days variations are caused by the irregular wetting of 
the material. Beds of gravel 2 to 3 mm. in size were able to take 26*5 per 
cent, of their volume of sewage, 10 to 20 mm. material took 34*4 per cent. ; 
coke beds of material 2 to 3 mm. in size took 40*6 per cent, of their 
volume of sewage, 10 to 20 mm. material took 43*4, and 10 to 30 mm. 
material took as much as 51-8 per cent. Coke then is superior to gravel 
in this respect, as well as with regard to the purification produced, as may 
be seen from the above table, which also supports the experiments previously 
described. 

The following table further shows the effect of the nature of the 
material upon the capacity of contact beds, and the purification produced. 
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The table also contains the figures obtained on first wetting the material, 
in order to show the different results obtained in comparison with later 
fillings as well as with the various kinds of material. 

Effect of Size and Nature of Material upon Capacity op 
Contact Beds, and Purification produced. 



Capacity. Per- ) 
centage volume ^ 

Percentage re- \ 
ductlon til ozy- > 
gen absorbed i 



1* 

2 
10 
60 



771 
56*1 
461 
439 



1* 461 

2 72-1 

10 78-7 

60 77-8 



Wood 
Charcoal. 
S-7nim. 


Pumice- 
stone. 
8-7 mm. 


Clinker. 
8-10 mm. 


Coke. 
8-7 mm. 


Gravel. 
3-7 mm. 


Coke. 
10-90 mm. 


eoi 


02-4 


60-7 


421 


41-2 


56-6 


67-8 


52-7 


60-8 


86-6 


88*9 


68-7 


6«-7 


44*4 


46-9 


«•< 


267 


(1-8 


4«-7 


881 


85-8 


861 


• 19-4 


48-8 


86-7 


180 


14-8 








88*9 


22-4 


81*0 


85-8 


61-4 


87-6 


e2-6 


40*6 


47-8 


87-8 


88-4 


84*2 


09-6 


680 


77-7 


87-0 


86-8 


26*6 



* First wetting of material. 

After fifty fillings, pumice-stone, clinker and coke beds have practically 
the same capacity. Beds of wood charcoal and animal charcoal give 
higher figures, but they may be excluded as unsuitable on account of 
their high price. The capacity of gravel beds is considerably lower than 
that of other material. 

Not only does the capacity of the beds vary with the nature of the 
material, but also with the rate at which sewage will sink into the beds. 
With beds of coke, clinker, and pumice-stone, 3 to 7 mm. in size, the sewage 
sinks into the bed immediately, even after the fiftieth filling and when the 
sewage is supplied at a high rate. With gravel of 3 to 7 mm. size, the sewage 
soon begins to pond on the surface, chiefly because the air cannot readily 
escape from the bed after it has become mature and somewhat clogged in 
the surface layers. If the beds are filled from the bottom, the filling is 
more easily accomplished. 

The above remarks serve to show that the biological method, even in 
its simplest form, possesses a multifarious character, and also that varied 
requirements may be met as regards the extent of the purification and the 
volume of sewage to be treated on a given area. If the degree of purifica- 
tion* is to be as high as possible, fine material must be employed. But in 
this case the action of the filters cannot be forced to the same extent as 
with coarser material. By a little artifice, such as the addition of metallic 
iron, the action of a material which is otherwise not very suitable may be 
considerably increased. But if this addition is not carefully carried out, 
the clogging of the filter is accelerated. Each of the nails added to our 
contact bed soon became coated with large quantities of hydroxide of 
iron, which caused the gravel to form masses the size of hazel nuts and 
even larger. 

Sludgiog-np. — The second question which we attempted to answer by our 
experiments was whether the gradual sludging up of the contact beds had to 
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be taken into account, and if the weathering action on the material could 
be kept within such limits as to increase the life of the contact beds 
sufficiently for economic requirements. Ten years ago, when our experi- 
ments were commenced, they seemed specially necessary. Our results 
were not in agreement with those of other observers. Even after years of 
observation, the experts of various English towns stated that only at first 
was there any appreciable decrease in the capacity of contact beds, and 
that it soon became practically constant. Our experiments gave a different 
result, and experience has now shown that we were in the right. 

The experts who formerly opposed our views now exhibit with pride 
the apparatus which they have in the meantime constructed in order to 
regenerate their sludged-up contact beds. After about five years' operation. 



Fig. 89.— Hamburg Method of Washing Contact Beds. 

the regencFation of the contact beds has proved to be necessary, and is 
carried out in a manner which, as a result of our experiments, we 
characterised ten years ago as the only possible one. Periods of rest and 
the raking over of the beds do not produce the necessary result. The beds 
must be taken to pieces and the adhering sludge washed from the material. 
The simple method illustrated in fig. 89 was sufficient for our purpose to 
restore the original capacity of the bed. Even a few years ago it was 
everywhere believed in England that contact beds could be fully regenerated 
by resting ; to-day it is well known that such is not the ca.se. If we 
examine a contact bed which has been operated so long that it must be 
regenerated, we see exactly the same changes ajs we described from the 
results of our experiments. In the deeper portions of the bed the clinker 
is plastered over with a blackish substance. When exposed to the air this 
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substance rapidly turns brown. The want of sufficient air in the bed had led 
to the deposition of sulphide of iron, which is oxidised in the air, the 
sulphur being converted into sulphuric acid. The iron, however, is again 
deposited in the filter and cannot be removed by simply swilling the 
material in situ. The bed must be taken to pieces and the separate 
particles of material thoroughly washed. 

Although a satisfactory agreement now exists with regard to this 
important question, I should like to give a few data from our earlier 
experiments, because exactly the same problem, in a somewhat different 
form, is arising with regard to percolating filters which have lately come 
so much to the fore. 

The suspended matters which are washed out of percolating filters and 
appear in the effluent are often termed "colloids." The name is quite 
inappropriate. Some of the dissolved organic matters in sewage are 
colloids, but these are absorbed in the biological filter and so far decom- 
posed that only humus bodies remain. These are loosened and washed out 
of the filter. It would therefore be less likely to lead to misunderstanding, 
and get more at the root of the matter, if one referred to these bodies as 
" humus flakes," or, as has been done at Accrington from the beginning, 
" peaty matter." The washing out of this matter from suitably constructed 
percolating filters may be imagined as taking place in the manner described 
by Lubbert in connection with tannery refuse. The tannic acid and the 
tannates from tannery refuse are absorbed in the biological filter and there 
precipitated. They may then be regarded as a thin membrane surrounding 
the slag. Beneath this membrane hydroxide of iron is formed until it splits 
the membrane, which can then be washed out in the form of small flakes. 
If the filter is constructed with fine material below coarse, as is often the 
ease, these substances cannot be washed through, with the result that a 
percolating filter becomes clogged up, just like a contact bed. If it is 
intended to prevent such clogging, and this will always doubtless be the 
case, such a grading of the material must be regarded as an error. 

From the results of our observations upon the sludging up of biological 
filters, I will here select a few typical examples. A contact bed constructed 
of clinker 3 to 7 mm. in size was filled once a day for twenty-six months 
with sewage. The bed remained full for four hours and aerating for 
nineteen, filling and emptying together occupying one hour. The average 
reduction in the oxygen absorbed was 70 per cent. The effluents were 
always non-putrescible, and had an earthy or musty odour. The capacity 
of the bed, after being previously thoroughly wetted, was 31*9 per cent, 
during the first 50 fillings, after 200 fillings it had sunk to 30*3, after 500 
to 26*0, and after 700 to 19*9 per cent. During a little over two years* 
working the bed had lost over 40 per cent, of its original capacity. 

Another similarly constructed contact bed was filled twice a day. The 
first filling was allowed to remain in the filter for four hours and the second 
for two hours ; the aeration lasted for four and twelve hours respectively, 
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the two fillings and two emptyings occupying the remaining two hours. 
The bed was in operation for fourteen months, and produced a reduction 
in the oxygen absorbed of between 70 and 80 per cent., usually rather 
higher than with the daily filling. The effluents were non-putrescible, 
and had an odour of humus, like natural water derived from peaty gather- 
ing grounds. The capacity at the first filling every day was larger than 
at the second, because during the twelve hour period of aeration the bed 
had a better opportunity of draining. After previous wetting, the capacity 
of the bed during the first 50 fillings was 38*9 per cent, rather higher 
than in the first experiment After 200 fillings the capacity had decreased 
by 25 per cent, of its original value, after 400 fillings by rather over 40, 
and after 700 by about 64 per cent. The capacity sank from about 40 
per cent, of the total volume of the bed to about 15 per cent. The 
clogging of the bed took place, therefore, more quickly than when the bed 
was filled once a day. 

In a further experiment the contact bed of 3 to 7 mm. sized material 
received the effluent from a contact bed constructed of coarse clinker. 
After 700 fillings, at the rate of two daily, the capacity of the contact bed 
had fallen from 36*0 to 21*9 per cent, of the volume of the bed. This 
reduction amounts to about 39 per cent, of the original capacity. 

From the above it is evident that the clogging of the beds may be 
retarded in two ways, either by feeding with small quantities of sewage, or 
by submitting the sewage to a preliminary treatment. In both cases the 
cost of the works would be increased. It becomes a purely financial 
question, dependent upon local conditions, whether smaller works shall be 
constructed at a small original cost with a large outlay for cleaning, owing 
to clogging of the beds, or whether works shall be constructed larger in 
the first instance at a larger original cost in order to put off the expenditure 
on regeneration of the beds. 

The sewage which was used in the above experiments had passed 
through a detritus tank, and was therefore free from the coarser suspended 
solids. Since then it has been shown that a more thorough removal of 
the suspended matters is always advisable before adopting contact beds. 
Even if the sewage is first treated in coarse primary beds, i.e. submitted 
to a treatment more thorough than can be attained by settlement, septic 
action, or chemical precipitation, a gradual clogging of the beds takes place. 
In an experiment with a bed constructed of gravel 3 to 7 mm. in size, charged 
twice a day with the effluent from a primary bed constructed of coke 10 to 
30 mm. in size, the capacity of the gravel bed sank from 25*8 to 13*9 per 
cent, after 500 fillings. The capacity of a secondary coke bed constructed 
of material of the same size, and receiving the effluent from a primary coke 
bed constructed of 10 to 30 mm. material, sank from 35*1 to 25*0 per cent, 
after 550 fillings. If we compare these results with those obtained with 
clinker beds, the comparison is in favour of clinker ; for, without any pre- 
liminary treatment of the sewage, the capacity of a clinker bed constructed 
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of 3 to 7 mm. material, when charged twice a day, sank from 38-9 to 18*4 
per cent, after 550 fillings. 

In another experiment sewage was treated in a primary clinker bed of 
10 to 30 mm. material and in a secondary clinker bed of 5 to 10 mm. material. 
After 600 fillings the capacity of the secondary bed had sunk from 38*4 to 
26-2 per cent, and after 800 fillings to 23*1 per cent. 

The clogging of the bed also varies with the character of the liquid 
which has to be purified. The following table gives information on this 
point : — 

Eppbct op Character of Sewaob on Capacity op Contact BBoa 



Date, 
1900. 



No. of 
Filling. 



Apr. 


9 


»t 


10 


ti 


17 


II 


'a 


^;y 


30 
7 


,. 


14 


•• 


21 



SO 

June 11 

„ 18 

.. 26 

July 16 

„ » 

Aug. 7 

,. 16 

,. «8 



1 
2 
8 
14 
21 
28 
86 
42 
51 
6S 
09 
76 
92 
98 
118 
121 
184 



I. 


11. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 

Drinking 
Water 
with 
Frocal 

Matter. 


Drinlting 
Water. 


IMIate 
Urine. 




Filtered. 


Unflltered. 



VI. 



VII. 



VIII. 



Sewage precipitated with 



Lime. 



Lime and Chloride 
Iron Salt. I of Iron. 



Capacity (Percentage Volume of Bed). 



Percentage re- 
duction In 
capacity 



47-9 
40-0 
40-8 
40-3 
40-0 
40-1 
40*2 
401 
40*2 
421 
40*2 
41-6 
41*6 
40-7 
40-7 
40-7 
40-2 




47-0 


48*4 


89-2 


43 ^> 


88-4 


48-7 


38-0 


421 


89-0 


42*6 


37-9 


41-3 


37-9 


40-2 


87-4 


30-4 


87-9 


89*4 


38-6 


88-8 


89-2 


41-8 


88*3 


40*6 


39-6 


48-3 


39-8 


48-8 


89*8 


401 


80-0 


400 


871 


89*6 


211 


18*2 




444 


47-6 


4^b 


42-0 


41-6 


47-8 1 


89-8 


431 


440 


88-6 


43-5 


43-3 


89-1 


48*4 


42-9 


38*4 


41-6 


42-9 


87-5 


411 


41-3 


87*6 


42-6 


411 


42-4 


42*8 


411 


87-7 


48*4 


40*6 


87'6 


40-0 


89-1 


38-7 


401 


S7B 


88-7 


40*1 


87-6 


37-2 


401 


37-6 


87*8 


40*0 


37*5 


86*5 


89*9 
16*0 


86-6 


17-8 


28*9 



Even when charged only once a day and allowed to stand full for four 
hours, the capacity of coke contact beds was reduced by 16'1 per cent, 
during four months, when drinking water was used, i,e, when no biological 
action took place. The same bed, when charged with dilute urine, i.e. 
with a liquid free from suspended solids, had its capacity reduced in this 
short period by 21*1 per cent.; when charged with filtered sewage by over 
18 per cent.; and when charged with chemically precipitated sewage by 
16 to 24 per cent. It should be noted that the chemically precipitated 
sewage was also filtered in order to free it as far as possible from suspended 
matter. It could not be more clearly demonstrated that under all cir- 
cumstances contact beds do gradually become clogged. If, however, the 
suspended solids are of an organic decomposable nature, the process of 
clogging is not greatly accelerated thereby. 
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In a comparison made with four contact beds constructed of various 
material of 3 to 7 mm. size, and receiving sewage in exactly the same 
manner, a clinker bed contained 8*22 per cent, of its volume of sludge, a 
bed constructed of pumice-stone 5 '67 per cent., a bed of wood charcoal 
5*00 per cent., and a bed of animal charcoal 5*44 per cent. In another 
comparative experiment, after 80 fillings, a coke bed constructed of 
2 to 3 mm. material contained 4*55 per cent, of its volume of sludge ; 
whereas a 10 to 20 mm. bed contained only 2*60 per cent.; a gravel bed of 
2 to 3 mm. sized material contained 3*13 per cent.; one of 10 to 20 mm. 
sized material, 2*25 per cent.; and a gravel bed of 5 to 7 mm. sized material, 
mixed with nails, contained 4-67 per cent, of sludge. 

Calculated on the volume of sewage which the beds had treated, the 
amount of sludge remaining in a clinker bed of 3 to 7 mm. material, after 
725 fillings, was 0*133 per cent, when the bed was charged once a day, and 
0'168 per cent, when charged twice a day. Coke, clinker, gravel, and 
broken bricks gave much lower figures when the material was coarser 
(10 to 30 mm.). Coke, e.g. after 1600 fillings, yielded sludge to the ex- 
tent of 0*034 per cent, of the volume of sewage treated ; clinker, after over 
1000 fillings, 0-017 per cent; gravel, after about 950 fillings, 0028 per 
cent.; and broken bricks, after 900 fillings, 044 per cent. The following 
table shows that the sludge deposit is greater in the upper than in the 
lower layers of the filter : — 

Amount op Sludge at various Depths in Contact Beds. 



Size of Material 
(mm.). 


Depth in the Bed 
(cm.). 


Drained Sludge, expressed as per cent, of 
Volume of Bed. 


One Filling per Day. 


Two Fillings per Day. 


3-7 
10-30 


10-20 
20-30 
30-60 
50-70 
70-90 
90-100 


27-8 
25-7 
19-4 
16-4 
17-2 
7-6 


25-8 
23-8 
18-2 
18-0 
19-0 
99 



All possible variations of the above experiment were carried out, using 
different material, siich as broken bricks, stones, etc., but the results all 
pointed in the same direction. 

The most important resiilt is undoubtedly the fact that contact beds 
clog up, even when constructed of material which is very resistant to 
weathering action; and that such material is inferior, as regards the 
amount of sewage treated and the purification effected, to material which 
is porous and less resistant to weathering action. 

L068 of Material. — The results obtained after five years' working in 
English towns show that the loss of material on washing contact beds 
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varies, with the nature of the material, from 20 to 25 per cent. In our ex- 
periments we only lost 9*4 per cent. It should be noted, however, that 
our experiments were of shorter duration, and that the clinker had in the 
firat place been very carefully sieved, which had not always been the case 
at the larger works in England, and hence the loss was not entirely due 
to weathering action, but partly to a washing away of the finer material. 

The data from the separate experiments are contained in the following 
table :— 

Loss OP Material on Washing Contact Beds. 



Size of 
Material 
(mm. ). 



Coal. 



Before | After 
Washing Washing 
(per cent ). 1 (per cent ). 



Coke. 



Before 
Washing 
(per cent. ). 



After 

Washing 

(per cent. ). 



Gravel. 



Before 

Washing 

(per'cent.). 



After 

Washing 

(per cent). 



Bxperimenl a. 



nnder 2 

2-4 

4-6 

5-6 

6-8 

8-10 
over 10 



under 4 
4-5 
5-6 

6-8 

8-10 

over 10 



4-0 





7-8 


6-5 


2-5 


13-1 


99 


14-4 ■ 


11-9 


16-6 


} 80-8 { 


l°;i}22-8 


23-6 1 


18-9 26 6 


42-7 { 


] 48-2 1 


22-6 ^^® 


40-6 1 


fJll"" 


84'8 1 


4-2 


8-6 


187 


no 


4-5 



^39-8 
^350 



Experiment b. 



16-0 


63-3 




210 


12-6 


... 


} "•« { 


'llh^o 




} -° ( 


fl] -* 





The alteration in the size of the material is the same as that observ^ed 
in sand-washing in connection with waterworks undertakings. After 
washing, the size is somewhat larger than that of the original material. 
It was also shown (Experiment b) that coke and clinker which had once been 
washed was more resistant to weathering action than before being sludged 
up. During the first period of working, therefore, those portions of the 
material are lost which are most easily weathered. 

The sludge washed out of the beds was of the nature of humus. 
According to the kind of material used in the construction of the beds 
and the method of working, the sludge contained 60 to 75 per cent, of 
moisture, and the loss on ignition amounted to 4 to 6 per cent. The total 
nitrogen varied from about 0*5 to 1*0 per cent. The sludge is easily 
drained, and may be used for raising the level of the land or for improving' 
the surface soil. 

In order to diminish the clogging of the beds, to enable the washing to 
be carried out as simply as possible, and thus to reduce the cost, W. J. 
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Dibdin has constructed primary beds of broken slate, a waste product of 
the slate industry, instead of using slag and similar porous material. The 
layers of slate are separated by means of small slate blocks. Dibdin asserts 
that by far the larger portion of the suspended solids, and of the solids 
which can be separated from the sewage, are robbed of their putrescibility 
by the biological processes taking place on the slates, and can then be 
washed out by means of a hose-pipe. His reports upon the slate beds at 
Devizes, where experiments were commenced in September 1905, and upon 
others at Trowbridge, are very favourable, but the process does not appear 
to me to be rational. 

Emptying and Filling the Beds. — The construction of contact beds is so 
simple that any further description appears unnecessary. With regard to 
the method of working, little need be said, since it has already been pointed 
out that long periods of aeration are important, and that therefore the 
sewage should not be allowed to remain too long in the bed. If the sewage 
is allowed to remain too long in the beds it begins to smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, due to the reduction processes which take place as soon as all 
the oxygen in the beds is used up. It is, therefore, very important that 
great care should be bestowed on the working of the beds. They should 
not be filled gradually at the same rate as the sewage is produced, but as 
quickly as possible ; and they should never be allowed to remain full for 
more than four hours. Practical men are fully aware of the difficulty of 
carrying out all these operations by hand, especially in the case of small 
works, where it is not always possible to appoint responsible persons for 
this purpose. Hence, numerous forms of apparatus have been devised for 
automatically filling and emptying the beds. They are generally expensive, 
as well as complicated, and their regular working is often disturbed by 
small unforeseen causes. In this direction many unfavourable reports are 
available. At Manchester, after testing various automatic devices, it has 
been decided to operate the contact beds by hand. 

A comparatively simple apparatus for automatically filling and empty- 
ing contact beds, devised by S. H. Adams of York, may serve as an 
illustration. From the sewer (A, fig. 90), the sewage enters the syphon 
(6>, which is connected by means of the pipe (C) with the air-vessel (D). 
Through the syphon the sewage enters the contact bed (G). The perforated 
wall (F) serves to prevent the material of the bed from falling into the 
regulating chamber (E). In fig. 90 the apparatus is shown at a stage 
before the bed is completely full. As the filling proceeds, a stage is 
reached, which is depicted in fig. 91. The sewage reaches the air-vessel 
(D), and compresses the air which it contains, until this air is pressed into 
the syphon (B), which is thus put out of action, and the entrance of 
sewage to the bed is stopped. The bed remains full until the air is driven 
from the syphon of a similar apparatus at the outlet end of the bed. As 
soon as one bed is filled, the sewage flows into another in which the air- 
vessel has been emptied of sewage ; and if there are several beds, the various 
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air-vessels can be connected in such a manner that the sewage enters the 



Fio. 90.— Adams' Automatic Feed for Contact Beds. Bed Filling. 

beds automatically at definite times. The action is due to the injection or 
ejection of air from a syphon similar to the one shown in figs. 90 and 91. 



Fio. 91.— Adams' Automatic Feed for Contact Beds. Bed Full. 

In fig. 92 a system of double contact beds is shown, fitted with an 
Adams' apparatus. The sewage first enters the detritus tank (S), from 




Fio. 92.— Double Contact Beds fitted with Adams' Automatic Feed. 
Longitudinal Section. 

which the deposit is removed by means of a dredger ; it next flows over the 
submerged wall (T) into the septic tank (U), from which the sediment can 
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be discharged through the well (V) into the detritus b^ink. Passing 
beneath the scum board (W), and over the submerged wall (X), the sewage 
enters the distributing tank (Z). From here the sewage enters the bed 
(G) through Adams^ automatic distributing apparatus (B). As soon as the 
bed (G) is full, the syphon (B) fills with air and the sewage flow is stopped. 
After a certain time the air is expelled from the syphon of an apparatus 
(B*) at the outlet end of the bed. The primary bed (G) then empties 

through the apparatus 
(B^) into the secondary 
bed (G^), where the 
operation is repeated. 
The same system is 
shown in plan in fig. 93. 
Besults Obtained. — 
As regards the amount 
of sewage which can be 
dealt with, it was shown 
above that the contact 
process is superior to 
either land filtration or 
irrigation. It is, how- 
ever, inferior to the per- 
colating process about 
to be described. In 
this latter process the 
volume of sewage which 
can bo treated does not 
diminish, because of the 
gradual clogging of the 
beds, to the same extent 
as in the contact process. 
Clogging may be con- 
siderably lessened by a 
preliminary removal of 
the suspended solids 
from the sewage, either 
by settling tanks, septic tanks, chemical precipitation, or even by means 
of primary beds constructed of coarser material. 

Special importance should also be (attached to a thorough drainage of 
contact beds. In the earliest beds constructed, many errors were made 
in this direction. The sewage was intended to flow away through channels 
covered with perforated plates ; the holes in these plates soon became 
stopped up, and the beds could not nm dry : weathering and sludging 
up were accelerated, and the qualitative and quantitative results produced 
by the l)cds were considerably interfered with. 
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Fio. 93.— Double Contact Beds, fitted with Adams' 
Automatic Feed. Plan. 
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Cxenerally speaking, the effluents from single contact beds are not so 
good as those from cither land filtration or irrigation. It is, however, 
easy to obtain non-piitrescible effluents from contact bods, and thus to 
fulfil the usual requirements, but the effluents are rarely perfectly clear, 
especially after single contact. The effluents from carefully constructed 
contact beds do not contain any suspended matter derived from the crude 
sewage. They are, however, opalescent; but on standing exposed to the 
air they become clear, and deposit small quantities of a brown substance, 
which is found to contain iron as well as numerous bacteria and other 
forms of life. The effluents are rarely free from odour; they usually 
have a slight earthy or musty smell. 

The amount of nitric acid in the effluents from contact beds is usually 
less than in those from land filtration and irrigation, as well as from 
percolating filters. This is due to the fact that in contact beds the nitric 
acid formed is exposed to reducing actions which may cause it to almost 
entirely disappear. At the present day, however, it is generally recognised 
that too much importance was formerly attached to the presence of nitric 
acid in the effluents ; in other words, the biological purification of sewage 
does not aim at the production of nitric acid, and the amount present in 
an effluent is not an infallible index of the degree of purification attained, 
but only in some measure a safety co-efficient. The more nitric acid is 
present in an effluent the greater is the guarantee that not only has the 
necessary purification been effected, but that it has certainly been 
exceeded. 

Bacteriological ly considered, the effluents from contact beds are 
inferior to those of the other biological processes. The number of bacteria 
in the effluent is generally less than in the crude sewage, but always high. 

Percolating Filters. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. — The contact method described above 
differs from all other methods of biological purification in that all the pores 
of the bed are filled with sew^age and allowed to remain full for some 
time. The opinion prevailing at the present time with regard to irrigation 
and land filtration is also to the effect that each dose of sewage remains 
in the pores of the soil until it is expelled and replaced by a fresh dose. 
In the chapter dealing with land filtration this view was shown to be 
erroneous, for the sewage pa-vsses through the soil in a few minutes, and 
there is only a limited exchange with the liquid previously adhering to the 
soil. The soil only contains a quantity of liquid (n\\m\ to its water-retaining 
capacity, i.e. 16 to 18, or at most 20 per cent. ; the volume of the pores is 
considenibly more than this. During the whole period of operation an 
exchange of gases can take place between the soil and the surrounding 
atmosphere. It is otherwise in the contact process ; for one or several 
hours the biological processes and the exchange of gases with the surround- 
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ing atmosphere are stopped, and this must be regarded as a disadvantage 
inseparably connected with this method of treatment. In each individual 
case this disadvantage must be weighed agahist the advantages described 
in the previous section. 

In 1893, Oorbett of Salford developed the artificial biological method 
in an entirely new direction. This he did independent of the London 
experiments, basing his experiments on the results obtained in 
Massachusetts. Corbett attempted to apply the principle laid down 
by Sir E. Frankland, and recognised to be correct by the Massachusetts 
authorities, viz., that in intermittent filtration the liquid should always 
be allowed to flow freely away. In adopting coarse material in order to 
purify larger volumes of sewage, it had been found difficult to bring the 
sewage into sufficient contact with the filtering material. It simply 
passed through the large pores of the filter unpurified. Wo have already 
seen how attempts were made to overcome this difficurty in Massachusetts 
by means of an automatic syphon arrangement, which discharged sewage 
on to the filter every twenty or thirty minutes. This method was not 
directly applicable on a large scale. The chief difficulty to be overcome 
was to obtain a uniform distribution of the sewage over the entire surface 
of the filter. After many experiments in various directions, Corbett 
adopted for this purpose fixed spray jets from which the sewage was 
distributed under pressure in the form of a fountain. At this point it 
should be mentioned that, in Corbett's opinion, he was the first to place a 
layer of half pipes underneath the filters, in order to increase aeration and 
facilitate drainage. 

In the biological method the dissolved organic matters, as we have 
seen, are separated from the sewage by surface attraction, and absorbed 
by the gelatinous film containing vegetable and animal forms of life. 
The more thorough, then, the contact between the sewage and the filtering 
material, the better and more easily will the purification be effected. 
Such conditions are best fulfilled by the adoption of such a method as the 
one selected by Corbett, in which the sewage falls on the surface of the 
filter as single drops ; each drop spreads over the surface of the piece of 
clinker on which it has fallen, gradually collects on the lower surface of the 
material, or on some projection, in the form of a drop, which then falls on 
to the next lower piece, and so on until the bottom of the filter is reached. 
Under such conditions absorption processes are much more favoured than 
in contact beds, into which the sewage is charged in a comparatively 
strong current, which washes off part of the growths and humus deposit, 
quickly reaches the bottom of the bed, and as its level gradually rises, 
fills the pores without each particle of liquid coming in contact with the 
surface of the material. Moreover, in Corbett's method of operation the 
air can continually circulate through the filter, make up any deficit of 
oxygen, and carry away the carbon dioxide which has been formed. The 
danger of intense weathering action is thus diminished. Vital activity too, 
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not only of the micro-organisms, but also of the higher forms of life, is 
encouraged by the better aeration which takes place in percolating filters. 

The conditions in a percolating filter are far more favourable for the 
processes of absorption, decomposition, and oxidation than in a contact 
bed, and hence it becomes a question merely as to whether the even 
distribution necessary for percolating filters does not present greater 
technical difficulties and cost more than carrying out the contact process. 

In the contact process one great disadvantage is that the filling and 
emptying of the beds must be carried out regularly, or bad results ensue. 
We have seen how this regularity has been sought to be attained by 
means of automatic apparatus; but such apparatus is generally either 
expensive or unreliable, and has failed to give satisfaction. With 
percolating filters many of the forms of distributing apparatus at first 
devised were also unreliable. The conviction soon gained ground that 
percolating filters were capable of treating much larger volumes of sewage 
than contact beds. At present, contact beds are constructed of such a 
size that they have not to deal with more than half a cubic yard of sewage 
per twenty-four hours on each cubic yard of bed. When percolating 
filters were first introduced they were credited with extraordinary 
capabilities. Just as with contact beds their capabilities were originally 
very much overestimated. 

It must be regarded as a great advantage of percolating filters that 
they need not necessarily be constructed of fine material in order to effect 
a high degree of purification. There is, therefore, less danger of clogging 
than with contact beds. The cost of breaking and sieving the material 
need not be incurred with percolating filters. Contact beds clog through- 
out the bed, which necessitates the removal of the material for washing. 
There is this danger also with percolating filters, if the lower layers are 
constructed of finer material than the upper. If, however, in the 
construction of the filters, care is taken to have material of gradually 
increasing size towards the bottom, the solids can be easily washed through 
with the effluent. At Leeds it has been shown tliat sewage which had 
only passed through a detritus tank, and therefore contained large amounts 
of solids, could be treated on a suitably constructed percolating filter 
without any danger of sludging up. The previously mentioned flocculent 
humus particles are washed out with the effluent^ and, since they settle 
rapidly, a comparatively small settling tank placed after the filters suffices 
to keep them from the stream. The working of this process is also less of 
a nuisance than the sedimentation of crude sewage, because the sludge 
thus obtained is non-putrescible, easily drained, and may be employed for 
filling-in waste land. 

Contact l)ed8 must be constructed in water-tight tanks of suitable 
strength, and this often means considerable expenditure on the con- 
struction of walls. Percolating filters, on the other hand, do not require 
water-tight side walls, since they are never filled with sewage. A water- 
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tight base, or, since the sewage is generally sufficiently purified when it 
reaches the base, efficient drainage is all that is necessary. The effluent 
from percolating filters is not discharged suddenly, as from contact beds, 
but evenly throughout the day, except for the variations in the flow of the 
incoming sewage. This may be regarded as a considerable advantage, 
especially for very small streams, on account of the even mixing which 
takes place in the stream. 

Against the above advantages there are only to be placed the following 
disadvantages : The sewage is cooled more in percolating filters than in 
contact beds. But even in the cold climate of North America, percolating 
filters work satisfactorily when the climate is taken into account in 
choosing the distributing apparatus. Another disadvantage is that the 
fine distribution of the sewage gives rise to objectionable odours, especially 
if the sewage has become strongly septic. Finally, it is an undoubted fact 
that many of the forms of distributing apparatus w^hich have been 
devised for percolating filters cause a much larger expenditure than can 
be justified by the increased volume of sewage which can be dealt with. 

In 1890 it was shown at the Lawrence Experiment Station in Mas- 
sachusetts that filters constructed of coarse gravel could be charged with 
sewage no less than seventy times daily, and yet produce an excellent 
degree of purification, so long as each charge was only large enough to 

trickle over the surfivco of the 
material and not so large as to 
fall through the pores. 

Waring's Filter.— In 1891, 
Waring patented a filter, and in 
1894 constructed one at New- 
port, Rhode Island. The even 
distribution of the sewage was 
effected by a layer of fine gravel 
(rt, fig. 94), which was placed 
over coarser material. This ar- 
rangement interfered with the 
natural aeration of the filter, 
and Waring considered it neces- 
sary to blow the air requisite 

« ,,r . . r.. . . 1. ^",. ^OT the biological processes into 

Fio. 94.— Waring's Trickling Filter. , ^,, , , , 

* *" the filter through the pipe (6). 

The sewage trickled downwards through the filter, whilst the air rose 

through the false bottom and upwards through the filter, escaping through 

the ventilation pipes (r). A " stnviner " preceded these biological filters. 

The strainer received sewage at the rate of aVK)ut Cy\ million gallons per 

acre per day, whilst the filter received the effluent from the stniiner at a 

rate of rather imder a million gallons per acre per day. The oxygen 

absorbed was reduced by the strainer by 51*2 per cent., and after filtration 
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the rediiction was 92'5 per cent, on the average, the nmxiimim reduction 
being 99*08 per cent. 

Lowcock's Filter. — In 1892, Lowcock constructed filters at Malvern, 
and later at Wolverhampton, England, to treat sewage which had pre- 
viously undergone chemical precipitation. In this case also the distribu- 
tion was effected by means ofj a fine top layer of gravel, and, in the lower 
layers of coarser material, pipes (R, fig. 95) were laid for artificial aeration. 
The artificial aeration, however, proved to bo expensive, and it was very 
difficult to distribute the compressed air evenly throughout the filter. 
The purification obtained was very satisfactory. The best results were 
obtained at a rate of a quarter of a million gallons per acre per day. The 
oxygen absorbed was reduced by 77 per cent., the albuminoid ammonia by 
80 per cent., and the free ammonia by 70 per cent. 

Gorbett's Filter. — In February 1893, Corbett constructed experimental 



Fio. 95.— Lowcock's Trickling Filter. 

filters at Salford of sand, gravel, coke, and cinders. He appears to have 
been the first to use cinders, and he states that at first he had no great hopes 
of their proving successful. Corbett^s filters were not only constructed of 
evenly graded material, but also in three or four layers of variously sized 
material, placed one above another. He also tried the effect of leavhig an 
air compartment between the separate layers, so that the sewage might drop 
from one layer to the other in the form of rain, but the results were in 
favour of compact filters. The sewage was first led on to the filters by 
means of wooden troughs laid on the surface of the material ; these were 
next placed several feet above the filters, so that the sewage might fall 
on to the filters in the form of a shower. I^ter, exi)erime!its were ciirried 
out with rotivting Hi)rinklers, and finally the Hpra\' jets, which have already 
been mentioned and which will V)e further descrihed later, were adopted. 

Corbett use<l chemically precipitated sewage in his experiineiits, and 
succeeded in thoroughly purifying daily from oOO to 1000 gallons per 
square yard of filter four feet deep. 
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Stoddart's FUter.— In 1898, F. Wallis Stoddart of Bristol published a 
method of distribution for percolating filters, which differs from all other 
known methods to such an extent that I inquired of him as to what had 
formed the basis of his apparatus. His reply conveys the idea that in his 
opinion he was the first to develop an artificial biological process on the 
percolating system. Frankland's experiments of 1 870 (pp. 1 1 9, 1 45), he says, 
and the work of Schloesing and Miintz and Winogradsky on the biological 
nature of nitrification (p. 140), had alone formed the basis of his method. 
His object was to devise a method in which the oxidising micro-organisms 
could remain continuously at work, without being subjected to the intermp- 
g^ tions which occur in land filtration. It should be 

m noted that Stoddart shared the generally prevalent 

erroneous view of land filtration which was given on 
p. 139. Stoddart writes that, as early as 1883, he 
made use of the apparatus depicted in fig. 96 for 
lecture purposes. The apparatus was exhibited before 
the British Medical Association in 1894, after the 
publication in 1893 of a descriptive article. A solu- 
tion of ammonium sulphate was dropped on to pieces 
of coarse chalk contained in burettes, and complete 
nitrification was obtained. The experiment was so 
devised that air could continuously pass through the 
chalk along with the liquid. Stoddart perfected his 
system in the following years, and constructed an 
installation (figs. 97 and 98) on a practical scale 
in 1898. 

When Stoddart states that the Massachusetts ex- 
periments have not influenced him in any way in his 
experiments I have no reason for doubt; but when 
he goes further, and maintains that the Massachusetts 
experiments have not contributed in any way to the 
development of the percolating system, I must differ 
from him, and uphold the views expressed at the 
beginning of this chapter. By his publication of 
1893, Stoddart, so far as I am informed, did not establish his priority in 
percolating methods, for at that date Corbett's experiments had already 
been commenced. With regard to his experiments of earlier date I am 
not in a position to express an opinion. It is well known that in questions 
of priority a correct judgment is usually only gradually attained, and the 
processes here involved are undergoing such rapid development at the 
present time that dc^finitc conclusions upon the historical fispect of the 
question can scnrcc^ly 1m^ exjHv:t(Hl. In view of the fact that Stoddart 
feels that his contributions have received too little consideration, I have 
expressed his opinions here at some length. 

The construction adopted by Stoddart in 1898 was one in which the 



Fio. 96.— Stoddart's 
Experiments. 
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sewage was distributed in the form of rain by means of corrugated per- 
forated plates. From the inlet channel (a, fig. 97) the sewage overflows 
into the channels of the corrugated plates (fig. 98). The plates are 
perforated on the top of the ridges, and the sewage flows through these 



Fig. 97.— Biological Filters on Stoddarfs System. 

holes, down the .under surface of the plate, until it reaches the small 
projections at the lowest point, from which it drops on to the filter. The 
filters themselves are constnictod of uniform sized material, cinders or 
coke, 2 inches to 3 inches in size, and a yard or two in depth, usually 2 
yards (fig. 99). The number of distributing projections per square yard 
is 350 to 400. Stoddart's 
distributor has been adopted 
at Horfield and Knowle near 
Bristol, and has been used for 
experiments at various places, 
such as Manchester, Leeds, 
and Salisbury. The purifica- 
tion produced is satisfactory. 
The necessary even distribu- 
tion is only obtained when the distributors are perfectly level, and any 
deviation causes bad results. Even distribution is also said to be 
endangered by the growth of fungus in the distributing channels, and 
hence these have to be periodically cleaned out. The filters deal with 
five and a half cubic yards of sewage per square yard of filter, or, 
since the filters are two yards deep, with nearly three cubic yards per 
cubic yard of filtering material per day. In filters which had no side 
protection, satisfactory purification was obtained at a temperature of 
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Fig. 98.— Stoddart's DiBtributor. 
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- 9-5* C, although a thick covering of ice was formed in the distributing 
channels. When treating septic tank effluent at the rate of 1 '5 cubic yards 
per square yard per day, the effluent from the filter contained 1 '0 part of 



Fio. 99. — Stoddart's Biological Filter. Cross Section. 

free ammonia, 0*28 part of albuminoid ammonia, 7*92 parts of nitric acid, 
and had an oxygen absorbed of 1-87 parts per 100,000. Calculated on the 
septic tank effluent, the reduction in the albuminoid ammonia was 84 
per cent, and in the oxygen absorbed 73 per cent. 

In the meantime, Gorbett 
had replaced his distribut- 
ing troughs by fixed pipes, 
through which the sewage 
was discharged periodically 
by means of a syphon 
(fig. 100). 

Garfield's Filter.— In 

1896, Garfield used fixed 

pipes for the distribution of 

sewage. Garfield's filters 

Fio. 100.-Corbetf. Sew^s, DUtributor for ^^^ constructed of coal, and 

Intermittent Action. 

the pipes were laid on the 

surface about 3 feet apart and perforated at points every 3 feet. Coal 
filters which he constructed at Wolverhampton at that date have 
given satisfactory results; they were constructed of a total depth of 
5 feet, made up as follows: On the bed of the filter a 3-inch layer 
of ^-inch material was placed, and over this a 25-inch layer of ^inch 
material, followed by a 25-inch layer of material ^inch to ^inch in size. 
The top layer of 7 inches consisted of coal dust, which passed through a 
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^inch mesh. The sewage leaving the perforated pipes under pressure was 
distributed in the form of a fan by means of metal plates laid over the 
perforations. The filters were fed continuously for twelve hours and then 
allowed to rest for twelve hours. At other places the filters were operated 
in four-hour periods. Chemically precipitated sewage was treated at the 
rate of 250 gallons per square yard daily. Garfield's process, with .certain 
modifications in the arrangement of the layers of coal, was adopted later at 
Tipton, Lichfield, Chesterfield, Kimberley, and other places. At Lichfield 
I have seen the eflfluent discharged from the filters, and it was perfectly 
clear, colourless, and without smell. Published analyses show that the 
oxygen absorbed of the chemically treated sewages was reduced by 70 
per cent, on an average. Some experts maintain that coal is especially 
liable to weathering action; this veiy probably depends upon the kind 
of coal. The satisfactory results produced by Garfield's works are to 
be attributed in the first place to the rational manner in which they 
have been worked. I have not been able to convince myself that coal 
possesses any special purifying action greater than that possessed by 
other materials. 

The distribution of sewage over the surface of filters by means of fixed 
perforated pipes will never be very even. By feeding the pipes from a 
tank in which the sewage collects and from which it is emptied by syphonic 
action (fig. 100), the sewage is first sprayed to the further portions of the 
filter, and, as the water level in the tank sinks, the nearer portions receive 
their dose. Such primitive arrangements, however, are not as satisfactory 
as spray jets, to be described later. 

A more efficient distribution was attempted by making the perforated 
pipes movable. They were first mounted at the centre and revolved 
about this point (rotating sprinklers). Later they were constructed so 
as to move over rectangular biological filters. Rotating sprinklers 
only serve circular areas, and the area between the separate circles is 
not utilised. 

Whittaker-Bryant Pilter.-— After Corbett had experimented, in 1894, 
with rotating sprinklers, Whittaker and Bryant constructed filters fitted 
with these at Accrington in 1898, and Candy constructed experimental 
works at Reigate in the same year. 

At Accrington the sprinklers had four arms, each 50 feet long (fig. 101), 
and were arranged in a group of four, over octagonal shaped filters sur- 
rounded by loose walls (fig. 102). The filters were constructed of 2-inch 
to 3-inch material 8 to 9 feet deep. The sewage was fed to the sprinklers 
by means of a pulsometer pump, which warmed the sewage at the same 
time. At that date they, like Ducat, attached much importance to the 
heating of the sewage, but later experiments at Leeds have shown that no 
advantage is to be gained by such procedure. Feeding by means of 
pulsometer pumps proved to be very expensive and was given up. Inter- 
mittent feeding is obtained by the arms of the sprinklers passing over the 
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surface of the filters one after the other. The sewage is spread over the 
surface of the upper layers of material, falls to the lowest point of each 



Fio. 101. — Whittoker and Bryant Sprinkler at Accringtoii. 

piece of material, and then drops to the next lower layer, and so on, until 
in about ten minutes the bottom of the filter is reached, which is underlaid 
with half-round perforated pipes (fig. 103). The effluent is clear and non- 



Fiu. 102.— Whittaker and Bryant Biological Filters at Accrington. 

putrescible, although over 400 gallons of septicised sewage are treated 
daily per square yard of filter, or rather less than 100 gallons per cubic 
yard. The reduction effected in the oxygen absorbed amounts to 90 per 
cent. Flocculent peaty matter gradually began to separate out from the 
effluent ; this was at first easily settled out by the introduction of a weir, 
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but later, settling tanks had to be constructed in order to keep it from 
the stream. 

The sprinklers at Accrington were supported on columns, as depicted 
in fig. 104. The friction surfaces were 
at the top of the columns, and at the 
bottom mercury seals were provided. 

According to the experience gained in 
Leeds, a quantity of sewage less than about 
225 gallons per square yard per day is not 
sufficient to keep Whittaker sprinklers 
in action, and the perforated pipes must 
be brushed out once a day, to prevent 
the holes from becoming stopped up. 



Fio. 103. — Aeration and Drain Pipes at the Fio. 104. —Accrington Sprinkler. 

Bottom of Accrington Filter. Mercury Seal. 

Candy-Caink Sprinkler.— The sprinkler constructed by Candy-Caink at 
Reigate differs from the preceding one materially in that a vessel is provided 



Fio. 105. — Candy Sprinkler at Reigate. 

at the junction of the two distributing arms (fig. 105). This vessel is quickly 
filled with sewage, and then empties itself gradually through the holes in 
the sprinkler arms. The sudden filling of the vessel enables the sprinkler 
to be worked with a less head of sewage than would be possible with 
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continuous action. The apparatus which interrupts the continuous 
action is depicted in fig. 106. A vessel connected by means of a lever 
with the valve admitting the sewage to the vessel of the sprinkler 
is so arranged as to fill with sewage in a definite time and thus to 
gain suflScient weight to raise the lever and open the valve. According 



Fio. 106. — Apparatus for Feeding Candy Sprinkler hitermittently at Leeds. 

to the volume of sewage to be treated, the apparatus can be arranged 
to revolve the sprinkler for one minute and to rest for two minutes, 
or to revolve for two minutes and rest for four minutes, etc. A dis- 
advantage of this apparatus is that a certain volume of sewage is 
discharged at one point each time before the sprinkler is brought into 




Fig. 107.— Apparatus for Measuring Charge and Feeding Sprinklers 
intermittently. Mather and Piatt. 

action, and that the motion is more sudden than with the continuous, 
evenly rotating Whittaker sprinkler. In a form which was evolved 
somewhat later. Candy sprinklers have been adopted by a large number 
of English towns. 

Mather and Piatt's Sprinkler. — Mather and Piatt have devised the 
form of apparatus shown in fig. 107, for the intermittent dosing of 
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biological filters. The sewage collects in. the measuring vessel (A) so long 
as the valve (B) is closed. Through the flexible pipe (E) the sewage enters 



Fig. 108. — Mather and Piatt Sprinkler, with Open Channels. 

the drum (D), which, when filled with sewage, becomes heavier than the 
weight (F). The drum (D) therefore falls, and opens the valve (B), thus 
admitting the sewage to the 
sprinkler. Mather and Piatt 
were the first to replace the 
easily clogged perforated pipes 
by open troughs (iig. 108). 
The figure also illustrates the 
measuring vessel and inter- 
rupter. The drum is up, 
and therefore the measuring 
vessel is filling. As will be 
seen from the figure, the 
sewage is led in from the 
bottom, as in the Whittaker 
sprinkler. The rotation of 
the sprinkler is facilitated by 
the turbine shown in fig. 
109, which is situated in 
the central portion of the 
sprinkler, and through which 
the sewage has to pass before 
reaching the open troughs. 
During the last few years 
Mather and Piatt have con- 
structed many sewage puri- 




FiG. 109.— Mather and Piatt Sprinkler, 
driven by Turbuies. 



fication works, in which sprinklers have been adopted, feeding filters 
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from 14 tx) 207 feet in diameter. One of their larger forms of distributor, 
driven by electricity, is shown in fig. 110. 



Fig. 110.— Mather and Piatt Sprinkler, electrically driven (Chichester). 



Fio. 111.— Birmingham Sprinklers. 

In fig. Ill two of the large sprinkler filters are shown, which have been 
erected at Birmingham for the purpose of making comparative experiments. 
These also are driven electrically. 
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Jenmngg' Sprinkler. — In the form of sprinkler shown in fig. 112, 
constructed by George Jennings, Ltd., London, the sewage is led into a 



Fi«. 112. — Jennings' Rotating Sprinkler, with Syplionio Feed. 

fixed vessel in the centre of the filter. The ends of tlie sprinkler arms dip 
into this vessel and syphon the sewage out. Another method of supporting 
and feeding sprinklers, adopted by Jennings, 
is shown in fig. 113. 

Scott-Moncrieff's Sprinkler. — The large 
sprinkler shown in fig. 114 was erected at 
Birmingham by Scott-Moncrieff for experi- 
mental purposes. The sewage flows out of 
a movable open trough, and the sprinkler 
is rotated by means of a motor running on 
lines around the filter. The distribution 
obtained in this manner is very good, but 
the cost is said to be prohibitive. 

Fiddian Distributor. — Quite novel was 
the idea of Fiddian to allow the sewage to 
discharge from cups into a distributing 
apparatus which had the form of an over- 
driven water-wheel (fig. 115). As soon as 
the grooves of the wheel become filled, the 
wheel rotates. In fig. 116 is shown a 
Fiddian distributor, fitted ready for the fill- 
ing of the filter at Enfield. I have seen 
this distributor in operation, and at the 
same time two others in which the sewage 
was distributed by means of perforated 
pipes. The surface of the filters fed with 
perforated pipes was covered with a thick, 
grey, slimy, evil-smelling vegetation. At 
Leeds and other towns such vegetation 
considerably interfered with the purification of the sewage. On the 
Fiddian filter, which was fed with the same sewage and at the same 
rate as the other filters, this grey growth was absent, and in its place 
a green growth of algee was noticeable, which had no smell. In all 




Fio. 113.— Method of Support 
for Jennings' Sprinkler. 
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three cases the sewage was derived from one and the same septic tank, 



Fio. 114. — Scott-Moiicrieff Distributor, motor driven (BirmiDgham). 

so that the method of distribution alone could account for the variations 
in the growths on the surface of the filters. 



Fig. I15.--Fiddiaii Distributor (Enfield). 

Fiddian distributors, which are manufactured by Birch, Killon <k Co. 
of Manchester, are about twice as expensive as other forms of distribu- 
tor. They have, however, quickly attained a good reputation, because, 
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possessing no narrow holes likely to become clogged, the sewage can flow 
freely, because also of their reliability in working, the even distribution of 
the sewage, and for various other reasons. 

Travelling Distributors. — In addition to rotating sprinklers, travelling 
distributors have lately been adopted for the purpose of feeding rectangular 



Fio. 116.— Fiddian Distributor, in course of erection. 

biological filters. The form shown in tig. 117 is moved backwards and 
forwards by means of electricity. The sewage is syphoned from the feed 
channel situated between the two filters and distributed by means of open 
troughs. 

Adopting the principle of the overdriven water-wheel introduced by 



Fio. 117.— Wilcox and Raike's Distributor for Rectangular Filters, motor driven. 

Fiddian, Ham, Baker & Co. have constructed a travelling distributor at 
Bolton (fig. 118). The sewage is discharged from cups on to one side of 
the water-wheel, so that the apparatus moves in the direction towards 
these cups. As soon as the end of the filter is reached, a lever collides 
with a buffer (P, fig. 118), and causes the current of sewage to be deflected 
to a series of buckets on the other side of the water-wheel, so that the 
apparatus moves automatically backwards. I have seen the apparatus 
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working at Bolton, and after several months working it was giving every 
satisfaction as regards the reliability of its automatic action. In the 



Fio. 118.— Ham, Baker & Go. Distributor. Fiddian's Prinoiple applied to 
Reotangular Filters (Bolton). 

district, however, mining operations are carried on, with the result that 
the ground occasionally sinks and the rails have to be levelled afresh. 



FiQ. 119. — Jennings' Distributor for Rectangular Filters. 

Jennings also works a travelling distributor by means of a water-wheel 
(R, fig. 119). 
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Scott-MoncriefTs Method of Distribution. — At this point, for the sake 
of completeness, a method of distribution should be described, of which much 
has been heard. In 1891 Scott- Moncrieff constructed his cultivation tank 
(see p. 96), t.e, a tank filled with stones (fig. 120). The sewage enters 
by the pipe (A), passes beneath the perforated bottom of the tank (G), and 
upwards through the tank, leaving the undissolved solids and discharging 
through the pipe (J) on to the tipping apparatus (M), which throws the 





Fios. 120, 121.— Scott-Monoriefi's Cultiyation Tank and Biological Filter. 

sewage on to the surface of the coke (see also fig. 121). The sewage then 
drops gradually through the trays (P). The apparatus has been adopted 
for various private houses, barracks, and similar institutions. 

Ducat's Filter. — The filter invented by Ducat has also received much 
attention and deserves mention here (fig. 122). The walls of the filter are 
composed of drain-pipes placed nearly horizontally, with the object of effect- 
ing aeration from the sides. In order to restore the consequent loss of heat, 
the filter is provided with a heating apparatus. The sewage is distributed 



F10.II22. — Ducat's Biological Filter, with Heating Arrangement 

over the surface of the filter by means of tipping troughs. The filter is 
constructed in various layers, as shown in fig. 123. 

Sprayers. — Corbett has adhered to fixed sprinklers, which he has 
gradually perfected, finally adopting a form in which the sewage is sprayed 
in the form of a fountain. For a time he used the jet depicted in fig. 124, 
which sent a sheet of sewage over the surface of the filter, as shown in fig. 
125. This method of distribution has given every satisfaction at Salford, 
and it has been adopted by Watson at Birmingham on a very large scale. 
Watson has adopted the form of jet shown in fig. 126. In the centre it 
carries a nail (A), which can be taken out and replaced if the jet shows 
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Fig. 128. — Ducat's Biological Filter, showing Method of Aeration and Grading Material. 




Fio. 124. — Gjers and Harrison Spray Jet, as used by Corbett at Salford. 




Fig. 125.— Gjers and Harrison Fixed Spray 
Jet in Action. 



Fig. 126.— Ham, Baker & Co. 
Sprayer at Birmingham. 
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signs of bad distribution. A Birmingham filter is shown in cross-section 



:|>l 



Fig. 127. — Birminghftm Filters. Cross Section. 

in fig. 127, and in perspective in fig. 128. The well-known engineers 
Fuller and Hering have also adopted fixed spray jets at the Columbus 



FiQ. 128.— BirmiDgbam Filters. Bird's-eye View. 

Experiment Station, after making comparative experiments with all suit- 
able methods of distribution ; these were adopted in view of the severe 
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fro8t8 which occur in the United States. A filter, fitted with a spray jet, 
is shown in fig. 129, as it was seen by Winslow in winter. The filter was 
covered with ice and snow, and yet surrounding the spray jet the heat of 
the sewage was sufficient to keep the surface of the filter free, even under 



Fio. 129.— Columbus Sprayer in Winter. 

the difficult circumstances depicted. On this account Hering and Fuller 
have recommended the adoption of these spray jets at Baltimore. They 
use the Columbus spi-ayer, shown in fig. 130. The sewage passes freely 
through the jet, and then is forced against a cone, which distributes it in 
the manner illustrated by fig. 131. Clogging of the jets, such as occurs 




Fio. 130.— Columbus Sprayer. 



Fio. 131. — Columbus Sprayer in Aotion. 



at Birmingham, chiefly on account of grease deposition, is said not to 
occur with the Columbus sprayer. Through the kindness of Franze of 
Leipsic, I have received a Columbus sprayer, but experiments which 1 have 
carried out on the evenness of the distribution have not been quite satis- 
factory. This fault is acknowledged by G. W. Fuller, but it is intended 
to be overcome at Baltimore by first collecting the sewage in tanks which 
are to be emptied intermittently in the manner described on p. 199. In 
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this manner the pressure on the jets will be varied, and a more even 
distribution consequently obtained. 

In the meantime I have had other forms of sprayers submitted to me, 
but these will not be described here, especially as they do not meet all the 
difficulties which present themselves in spraying sewage. They will be 
described, however, along with other recent improvements in the technical 
details of sewage purification, in the pages of the Gesvmdheits-Ingenieur, 

Importance of Fine Surface Layers. — It has already been mentioned 
that the Accrington filters yielded at first perfectly clear effluents, but that 
these gradually became turbid and deposited peaty matter. As time went 
on these flocculent deposits became more serious. The deposits were 
largely non-putrescible and very stable. From this it was concluded that 
it was necessary for this material to be washed out of the filter, for fear of 
clogging the pores. Especially from Leeds the recommendation was made 
to construct biological filters of such coarse material that this flocculent 
matter could pass freely away. Such procedure is, to a certain extent, 
justifiable, but it should first be asked whether the amount of these deposits 
cannot be diminished. Their nature, therefore, should be first investi- 
gated. They consist of the products of weathering action on the material 
of which the filters are constructed ; of the more stable residue of the 
organic matters in the sewage, which have been deposited either mechani- 
cally or by means of absorption on the filter material j of ferric hydrate, 
derived partly from the sewage and partly from the clinker, coke, etc.; and, 
finally, of animal and vegetable forms of life. 

In my opinion the quantity of these substances may be regulated by 
constructing^ the surface of the filter of fine material, so as to retain the 
greater portion of the suspended solids and of the absorbable solids in 
solution, either on or immediately beneath the surface of the filter. 
Against such a method we have the observation that even with filters 
constructed of very large material, such as those at Leeds, the sewage 
began to pool on the surface as soon as the growth of Filoboliu reached 
a certain intensity. It was thought that the character of the Leeds 
sewage was specially favourable to this growth, but it has already been 
mentioned that at Enfield two filters showed a large amount of such 
growths on the surface, whilst another showed none, according to the 
method of distribution of the sewage. According to my own observations, 
such growths are more favoured in cases where the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is retained in the sewage until it reaches the filters, as in all cases of 
distribution by means of perforated pipes, than when the effluents from 
septic tanks are first aerated to some extent. I have made observations 
on a percolating filter constructed of very coarse material, and on which 
this fungal growth was very marked indeed. On using a fine surface layer 
the fungal growth did not interfere, although the same sewage was applied 
to the filter. I am convinced that this result was not merely due to the 
method of distribution, but largely to the action of the fine material. 

14 
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My experiments on this point date from 1902. In 1904 Reid began 
to use fine material at Hanley for the surface layers of filters, and the 
results which he has obtained have been satisfactory. It has been stated 
that these results are due to the fact that the Hanley sewage is a very 
weak sewage. The character of the sewage may have had a certain 
importance; but my own observations with very concentrated sewages, 
such as that of Unna, have convinced me that the method will give 
satisfactory results with sewages other than those which are very dilute. 

The importance of fine surface layers will be referred to again shortly ; 
but before doing so, I should like to draw attention to the fact that the 
opinion generally held is that percolating filters should be so constructed 
that the fiocculent matters can be readily washed through with the 
effluent. At Leeds it was considered advisable to facilitate this, either by 
means of a hose-pipe or by dosing the filter temporarily at a high rate. 
Microscopical examination of the substances thus washed through reveals 
the presence of much aninial and vegetable life, and chemical analysis 
shows that the products of the weathering action on the material of the 
filter are also present. In order to limit weathering action, the use of very 
resistant material, such as broken saggers (waste from the potteries at 
Hanley), broken granite (Birmingham), and pebbles (Rodley, Leeds), has 
been gradually adopted for the construction of percolating filters. 

In well-aerated percolating filters the weathering processes are not so 
intense as in contact beds. Even when cinders are used, the life of a 
percolating filter is longer than that of a contact bed, but coke is not to 
be recommended, because it will not bear the weight of the upper layers 
without breaking down. 

In England, almost without exception, percolating filters are dosed 
with septic sewage. This has occasionally given rise to complaints of 
nuisance from smell. At the present time the Royal Commission is having 
experiments carried out to see whether such nuisances can be avoided, and 
at the same time a larger volume of sewage treated on percolating filters, 
by subjecting the sewage to a preliminary chemical treatment In this 
direction the experiments will be very valuable which are being under- 
taken to see whether chemical precipitation will not admit of filters, 
designed and constructed for the dry weather flow, being used in wet 
weather for three to six times this quantity. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that during the last few years 
rapid progress has been made both with respect to the distribution of 
sewage and the construction of percolating filters. It may be said that 
the percolating system has almost driven the contact process out of the 
field. Of the large towns, with the exception of Manchester, where the 
contact process had been adopted before the percolating system had 
received general recognition, Sheffield alone can be mentioned where the 
contact process is being adopted. 

The Hamburg Filter System.— A few years ago I expressed myself 
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sceptically regarding rotating and movable distributing apparatus. 
Practical experience has proved the correctness of my views; for wind, 
frosty and other causes, especially damage to the bearings of the apparatus, 
have interfered with the distribution, and thus with the purification of 
the sewage. In the more modem forms described above, such faults have 
been overcome ; but, in spite of this, a method which I worked out in 1901 
still possesses some practical importance. 

The Hamburg Filter with Fine Surface Layer.— In 1901 the artificial 
biolc^ical method of sewage purification had been so far developed as to 
justify its adoption by any town or large institution. Difficulties were 
chiefly met with in small works, such as those for private residences or 
small institutions, where there was nobody to look after the works. In 
such cases the contact process could not be considered, since it requires 
very careful attention and soon shows the effect of neglect, the beds and 
consequently the effluents becoming putrescent. The adoption of auto- 
matic feed and distributing apparatus would also have required attention 
and supervision, for any stoppage in the working would have allowed the 
sewage to flow unpurifled through the beds. At that time I was asked 
for advice almost daily from various quarters as to the best method of 
procedure in such cases. I was engaged upon experiments with a view to 
collecting the sewage in tanks, and syphoning it over on to biological 
Alters, the outlet from which was always kept open. The result of the 
experiments exceeded my expectations. Stoppages in the comparatively 
narrow syphon tubes could be easily avoided. In spite of this, I have 
never recommended the adoption of such a method in practice, for it was 
evident that the syphon would become stopped up if neglected, and 
experience has shown that such neglect must always be taken into account. 
The resulting consequences would have been attributed to artificial 
biological processes generally, and at that time their practical applica- 
bility was being very much questioned in many influential quarters. 

I placed the problem before myself somewhat as follows : The works 
would have to be placed in such a position as neither to be seen nor 
smelled, and so that they would work without any attention for days at a 
time. Hence at no point would the flow of the sewage have to be 
hindered by narrow pipes or similar obstacles. As a rule, no very large 
fall is available, and hence the filters, etc., would not have to be very deep. 
Finally, the works would have to be carried out at a low cost. 

The observations which I had made in the syphon experiments led me 
to the following considerations and experiments : If sewage is placed upon 
a layer of fine material, it can only pass through at a fixed maximum rate. 
If layers of material, gradually increasing in size, be placed beneath the 
fine material, the sewage which has passed through the upper layer will be 
taken up by the lower layers in the form of drops, each piece of material 
drawing the liquid from the finer material immediately above it. The 
liquid then spreads over the separate pieces of material, and collects at the 
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bottom or on projections in the form of drops, which fall on to the next 
lower piece of material, where the same process is repeiited. On the 
smaller pieces of material the process is not easily visible, but on cinders 
the size of one's fist the formation of drops can be observed on each pro- 
jection. In the very coarse material the drops fall from one projection to 
another through the intermediate air space, and this process takes place 
throughout the filter. It was easily observed with models which I had 
constructed, about a yard high and about a foot in diameter. 

The even distribution and resolution of the sewage into the form of 
drops could thus be attained in a very simple manner, quite as well or 
even better than by means of the above described expensive forms of 
apparatus. Without any form of apparatus, therefore, not only can 
definite quantities of sewage be put through the filter, but this can be 
distributed throughout the filter as evenly as can be desired. In my 
experimental filters all the coarser suspended solids remained on the surface 
of the fine top layer of material. In this layer also the greater part of the 
dissolved substances were retained by absorption, and the liquid passing 
into the lower layers was nearly clear and only slightly putrescible. A 
sample of the liquid taken immediately below this layer still contained . 
considerable amounts of ammonia, but only small quantities of nitric acid. 
In the lower layers the reverse was the case, and even when very strong 
sewage was employed, the efiluents were perfectly clear, colourless, and 
free from smell. 

Biological filters in walled tanks or fermentation vats, which had for 
9ome time given good results, ceased to do so when covered with a layer 
of fine material. Even with filters which had previously given excellent 
results when worked intermittently, the effluents soon commenced to 
smell of sulphuretted hydrogen and to become black. This state of affairs 
was not improved by inserting comparatively wide ventilating pipes 
through the surface into the coarser layers. Later, as we shall see, I 
learnt how to obtain good results from filters constructed in walled tanks 
beneath the surface of the ground and entirely covered in. My experi- 
ments were first developed on biological filters which had previously been 
used as contact beds, and which were constructed of cinders, 3 to 7, 5 to 
10, and 10 to 30 mm. in size. Furrows wore dug on the surface of these 
beds and filled with fine-grained material. These facts are given in chrono- 
logical order, in order to prevent others in future from making mistakes 
which have repeatedly been made in constructing works on this simple 
principle, and also because quite erroneous ideas have been prevalent a» 
to the origin of this method. 

The surface of the beds was not prepared as at Manchester, where the 
method adopted has not given satisfaction, but with the observation of 
certain necessary precautions, to be detailed later. Between the various 
furrows the coarse material was visible for a width of a few inches. 
When the sewage was led into the furrows, filled with fine material, better 
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effluents were obtained than had previously been obtained from the same 
filters working as contact beds ; at the same time more sewage could be 
treated during the twenty-four hours, although the filters were only operated 
for twelve hours, resting at night. The new method possessed the 
advantage over the contact process in that the works required no attention 
through the day. The sewage flowed into the furrows throughout the 
day, and had a free outlet from the bottom of the filter. It was not 
necessary to be continually opening and shutting valves throughout the 
day, as with the contact process. Besides this, more sewage could be 
treated and better effluents obtained. 

The results obtained up to this point were so satisfactory that I 
decided to recommend the adoption of the new method in two cases, where 
contact beds had proved a failure. 
In one of these cases (fig. 132) the 
contact beds were constructed, about 
6 feet deep, of clinker 3 to 7 mm. 
in size, and treated with septic 
sewage. The effluents were black, 
and smelled of sulphuretted hydro 
gen, because under the existing 
conditions there was not sufficient 

exchange of air. The beds remained Fw. 132. —Hamburg Trickling Filters 
just as they were ; the surface alone (ADdreasberg). 

was furrowed and treated as above described. The result was immediately 
evident ; the effluents were well purified and contained large quantities of 
nitric acid. The incoming sewage could easily be dealt with. 

In the second case the sew^age was from a tannery. Attempts at 
treatment in contact beds had failed, because, on account of the large 
amount of organic matter which the refuse contained, when it was run 
on to the beds it formed a foam on the surface as much as two yards high, 
and this prevented access of air. Furrows were dug on the surface of 
the beds and the sewage allowed to enter in a steady stream. No foam 
was formed, the purification was improved, and all technical difficulties in 
operating the works disappeared. 

In 1904 Calmette evolved a method at the Madeleine Experiment 
Station, which is very similar to mine at this stage of its development, 
except that he employed the method of feeding the filters wliich I had 
in the meantime abandoned, i.e, by means of syphons (fig. 133). Calmette 
was satisfied with the working and the results obtained from these filters. 

I was not quite satisfied with my system of furrows, because a filter 
constructed on this principle could not be left entirely to itself. If the 
furrows were to become clogged, or the sewage were suddenly applied in 
large volumes, the sewage would overflow into the coarser material of the 
ridges. There was also a danger that sludge and fine material would be 
raked into the exposed coarse material when raking over the furrows, 
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thus causing a dogging of the pores and consequent interference 
with a proper exchange of air. I therefore constructed a biological filter 
of clinker the siae of a man s fist and larger, in the form of a truncated 
pyramid, and on the top of this I [^aced fine material, graded as described 
later. The fine material was held in position by a hollow cylinder of metal. 



Fig. ISS.^-CmbMtts's FilMn (MadelfltBe). 

which at the same time prevented the sewage orerfiowing. Septic as w^ 
as fresh sewage when placed on such a filter was disehaurged from the very 
beginning as a clear, colourless, and non-putrescible effluent, containing nitric 
acid in such quantities as we had never previously obtained &om the same 
sewage at our experimental worksw Per square yard of surface the amount 



FiOw 134.— Hamburg Tricidiiig Filter CGro8»-HuMdorf). Craai Secdan. 

of sewage treated on this filter about four and a half feet deep, per day of 
twelve hours, was 270 galloDS^ equivalent to 200 gallons per cubic yard of 
clinker. Side aeration alone must have accounted for this increased quali- 
tative and quantitative efficiency. From this date onwards I have therefore 
had these filters constructeii without side walls whenever possible. 

Such a plant is illustrated by figs^ 134 and 135. It is entirely situated 
below the levd of the ground, and the beautiful park-like estate on which 
it has been built is not in any way disfigured by iu The dBuent towa 
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into a small pond, where it has left no traces of its presence, although 
the works have been in operation for some years. 

The following may 
serve as an example to 
show the futility of deal- 
ing with all questions 
of sewage treatment 
according to a common 
plan: Irrigation is 
rightly regarded as the 
best method of sewage 
purification, and there- 
fore it was going to 
be adopted for a con- 
valescent home. In the 
case to which I refer 
very suitable land had 



, x^ x^. t • ' Fig. 136.— Hamburg Trickling Filter (Gross- 

been bought for imga- Hansdorf). Plan. 

tion purposes, but the 

home itself would have been surrounded by irrigation areas. On my 

advice, therefore, irrigation was abandoned in favour of artificial biological 



Fio. 186. — General View, showing Comparative Size of Biological Sewage Works 
for a Sanatorium. 

treatment. Local circumstances were such that it was only possible to 
construct works in the immediate vicinity of the home, but it was 
possible to place them in an outhouse indicated by a cross on fig. 136. 
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The building is entirely hidden by the bushes close to the large institu- 
tion, which is now therefore situated in a beautiful park, instead of in 
the middle of a sewage farm. In the six years during which the works 
have been in operation, no nuisance whatever has been caused. The 
works were constructed under the direction of the eminent director, 
Gebhard, whose early decease is to be greatly lamented. The various 
other similar small works which have been constructed on his initiative 
have all worked very satisfactorily. If these results are compared with 
the numerous unsuccessful results which have been the fate of biological 
processes in Germany, it is clear what a very important place is to be 
assigned in such matters to personal influence and a knowledge of humanity. 
Gebhard always understood how to find the most suitable people for the 
work which was under his direction. The first attendant whom he 
selected was very sceptical and had no faith in the biological method. 
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Fig. 137.— Hamburg Trickling Filter (Oderberg). Cross Section. 

After he had become convinced, against his will, of the utility of the 
method, he was a very warm supporter. Later he was entrusted with the 
first working of the various other works mentioned. 

Whilst the (^ross-Hansdorf works, as we have seen, could be constructed 
entirely below the level of the ground, the works illustrated in figs. 137 
and 138, designed by the architect Sartory, had to be constructed above 
the ground level, and, in view of the severe mountain climate, they were 
covered in. The two drawings explain themselves without further 
description. 

As I have already stated, my earlier experiments with fine-graded 
material were undertaken with the object of devising biological filters 
requiring little attention and thus suitable for private residences. I began 
by constructing septic tanks on the principle of the Fosses Mmiras, and in 
these the sewage was made as strong as possible by the introduction of 
considerable amounts of faecal matter and waste vegetables. When a 
gallon of sewage reached these tanks, a gallon was expelled on the other 
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side. In experimenting, all the irregularities which may be expected in a 
household were imitated; two gallons of sewage were introduced, corre- 
sponding to the emptying of a bucket; then again about fifty gallons 
corresponding to the emptying of a bath. The tank had a capacity of 
about 450 gallons, and received about 150 gallons of sewage daily. The 
effluent from this septic tank had a very penetrating odour of ammonia ; 
that from the filter was clear, with a slight yellow tinge. It had an 
earthy odour, and contained from 4 to 10 parts of nitric acid per 100,000. 
When kept in closed bottles, no objectionable gases were produced. The 
filter in question was only three feet deep, in order to be applicable in 
cases where little fall is available. 

In order to test whether the septic tank was necessary, sewage to 
which considerable quantities of fsecal matter and kitchen refuse had 
been added, was fed on to a percolating filter in the same irregular manner 
as above, without, however, being allowed first to become septic. The 
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Fio. 138.— Hamburg TrickliDg Filter (Oderberg). Longitudinal Section. 

filter was small, and could only deal with about forty-four gallons at a 
time. A collecting tank was therefore placed to receive the sewage before 
reaching the filter, the outlet of the tank being closed by a float valve as 
soon as the sewage pooled on the top of the filter. A basket was placed 
beneath the outlet pipe from the tank, in order to retain the coarser sus- 
pended solids. In this case also the effluents were satisfactory. 

In accordance with this experiment, works were constructed for a 
house with thirty inmates. They were placed entirely underground, so 
that nothing was visible except the three covers shown in fig. 139. The 
filter was constructed of clinker. Air was admitted to the filter on one 
side through the open brickwork and also at the sides of the surface 
layer. The effluent was treated on a second small filter before being dis- 
charged to a road-side ditch. When the sewage was conducted directly 
on to the first filter, clogging soon took place on account of siind, which 
was contained in large quantities in the sewage of this country mansion. 
A detritus tank containing a nearly vertical screen was therefore pro- 
vided, and in the four years during which the works have been in operation 
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neither clogging nor any other fault has occurred. As soon as the surface 
layer shows signs of becoming impervious, usually after about a week, 
the sewage is discharged for a day direct to the second smaller filter. The 
Jarger filter then dries and is raked over. The filter easily accommodates 
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Fig. 139.— Hamburg Trickling Filter (Poppenbiittel). LoDgitndiDal Section. 

itself to the considerable variations in the volume of sewage. The deposit 
in the detritus tank is occasionally shovelled out and buried in the 
garden. The plant is really one which requires so little attention and 
which has l)een constructed so cheaply that it could easily be accommodated 
on any private estate. 



Fio. 140.— Large Hamburg Filters. Plan. 

In 1902 I had already gained such confidence in this method that I 
was able to advise the town of Unna upon its adoption. The works had 
to be constructed for a population of 10,000, and the sewage is more 
concentrated than that of any other town of similar size, owing to the 
effluents from breweries and a grain-washing plant. The Unna filters were 
designed and grouped together like those illustrated by fig. 140, except 
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that the feed pipes were situated on the same side of the filter as the 
effluent channel. The bed and sides of the excavation were simply 
covered loosely with brickwork, the soil being possessed of sufficient 
supporting power. The base of each filter was inclined towards the centre^ 
so that the purified effluent flowed towards an effluent channel situated at 
this point. The effluent channel was situated as low as possible and 
covered with cement flags placed at such distances apart as to allow free 
entry and exit of air. The bottom layer of the filter was composed of 
pieces of clinker, a foot or even more in diameter. Between each two filters 
a wall (fig. 141) was built up of very large-sized clinker, to serve not only as 
a support for the filters, but also for purposes of ventilation. The filter 
within tlie clinker walls was constructed of material as large as a man's fist, 
which was forked into the filter so that the finer material was left behind. 
A layer of this finer material, about the size of walnuts, was placed over 
the coarser material, and then on the surface, between the clinker walls, 
beds of fine material were constructed (fig. 141). The sewage was dis- 
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Fio. 141. — Large Hamburg Filters. Cross Section and Loogitudinal Section. 

tributed from slightly inclined V-shaped troughs, passing down the middle 
of each filter. 

These works have come up to and considerably exceeded my expecta- 
tions. The original scheme provided for a secondary set of filters ; but on 
my advice it was decided to first construct the primary filters, and in such 
a manner that the effluent could be discharged by gravitation to secondary 
filters, should these prove necessary. The works have been in operation 
since 1903, the separate filters being brought into operation as soon as 
cofnpleted. Portions of the separate filters can be brought into or left out 
of operation according as ridges of the fine surface material are omitted or 
constructed. I have repeatedly had opportunities of convincing myself 
that the effluents from the Unna filters are never putrescible, although 
the works have been continuously dealing with larger quantities of sewage 
than they were designed to treat. Only recently have sufficient filters 
been constructed to deal with the increasing volumes of sewage. 

A description of the Unna works is contemplated by the city engineer, 
Modersohn. It may be mentioned, however, that the cost of constructing 
the works, exclusive of the price paid for the land, amounted to six shillings 
and threepence per head. If the sewage had not contained trade refuse, 
the works need only have been about half the size ; and the filters, which 
were originally constructed rather deeper than necessary as a precaution, 
since only little experience had been gained at that date, need not have 
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been constructed quite so deep. The later filters have been made shallower 
and yet work more satisfactorily than the earlier ones, because greater 
experience had been obtained as to their working. 

During recent years my system has been adopted by several other 
towns. Mistakes have been made which would scarcely have been thought 
possible with such a simple process. It is unnecessary to describe all 
these works in detail, but the mistakes which may be made will be dealt 
with later. 

At the present time, Bad Harzburg is constructing works on this system 
for a population of 10,000. The sewage is domestic in character, and 
comparable with normal town sewage. In the construction of the works, 
which are nearing completion, great care is being bestowed on every 
detail, and they will afford valuable information as to the capability of the 
filters. That, even under the most adverse conditions, the filters, when 
properly constructed, will yield satisfactory results, has been shown by the 
Unna works. 

Engineers are not always able to carry out their projects as clearly and 
simply as in the above cases. Repeatedly there is a tendency to introduce 
pumps, large aerating shafts, ornamentation of the distributing channels, 
and other matters which are not only perfectly useless, but which also 
endanger the satisfactory operation of the works, or at any rate considerably 
increase the attention necessary. In the biological method the primary 
considerations deal with physical, chemical, and biological processes, and 
technical details as to the solution of the problem are of secondary im- 
portance. Among the latter the first place should be given to simplicity 
of construction and easy supervision. 

The whole secret of my process lies in the proper selection and arrange- 
ment of the surface layer. My first experiments were carried out with 
sand and gravel, then with garden soil, but clogging soon took place, and 
the surface became impervious to the sewage. This only confirmed a fact 
which had been known for decades. The clogging of sand can only bo 
avoided by working the filters intermittently, and allowing the surface of 
the filters to rest for two or three days after each charge. Better results 
were apparently obtained by the use of flue dust, which absorbed the 
sewage like a sponge and distributed it in drops over the lower layers. 
The flue dust, however, formed a paste with the sewage, cracks were 
formed, and the sewage then fell directly through without being purified. 
Coke and clinker have yielded very satisfactory results. If the dust is allowed 
to remain along with the broken clinker, only very small quantities of sewage 
can pass through, but these show a much higher degree of purification 
than should ever be necessary. If the surface layer is composed of too 
coarse material, the sewage simply falls through without being properly 
distributed. A mixture of fine and coarse material should not be employed, 
for the finer lodges in the pores of the larger. The best results have been 
produced by the use of material carefully sieved so as to contain nothing 
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less than 1 mm. nor greater than 3 mm. in size. If such material is 
placed directly on to coarse clinker, it is simply washed in, with the con- 
sequence that the filter becomes impervious. The surface layer must 
therefore be supported by intermediate layers. The upper intermediate 
layer must consist of 3 to 10 mm. material, followed by a 4-inch layer of 
10 to 30 mm. material and a layer of the size of walnuts. Then comes 
the coarse material of the filter. If the above directions are strictly 
adhered to, on removing the surface layer from filters which have been in 
continuous operation for years, treating sewage at a high rate, it will be 
found that the layer of 3 to 10 mm. material scarcely shows any signs of 
clogging. Clogging of the surface layer may be avoided by occasionally 
turning over the top four or six inches with a shovel and allowing the 
filter to rest for a day or two. Previous to this the surface must be 
allowed to dry, and the surface film, consisting chiefly of paper-pulp, 
removed to a depth of not more than about ^inch with a smooth 
shovel. When first brought into operation, the surface of the upper 
layer of the filter first assumes a slimy character, afterwards becoming 
granular. I am of the opinion that this change is due to the formation 
of ferric hydrate. 

The above described arrangement of the various layers was at first 
regarded as the fad of a theorist, and one or other of the intermediate 
layers have been omitted. The surface layer has then been washed into 
the coarse material, and the filter thus spoiled. It has had to be taken 
down, washed and sieved, or replaced by fresh material. In large works 
well known to me, this mistake has been made ; and when the sewage 
would no longer pass through the filter, holes were made through the 
surface layer with stakes. This only made matters worse. In a German 
town of medium size, the authorities have adopted this system without 
considering it necessary to make any inquiries as to the principles of the 
process. Mistakes were accordingly made in the gradation of the layers, 
and the sewage ponded upon one side of the filter. At another place, in 
spite of the experience which has been gained to the contrary, sand was 
placed directly over coarse material. At present these works are still in 
operation, but they will not laat very long. 

The second great mistake which is made in constructing filters accord- 
ing to my system is that sufficient allowance is not made for rational 
aeration. It has been thought that the introduction of ventilating pipes 
was sufficient. My experience in this direction has already been mentioned. 
Under certain circumstances it is very difficult to effect side aeration, and 
I have accordingly had a series of experiments carried out on the ventila- 
tion of filters constructed on my system, in which, however, the sides of 
the filters were made perfectly tight. The results show that when the 
dust is carefully removed from the material, and the surface raked over 
sufficiently often, sufficient aeration may be effected from the top and 
bottom, if the depth of the filter is not too small. These aeration condi- 
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tions are easily explained with the aid of the processes described on p. 175. 
Oxygen is absorbed by the filter, and a vacuum results, which is finally 
able to overcome the resistance of the surface layer. The action of this 
vacuum is greater in proportion as the quantity of air in the lower portions 
of the filter is greater. When the coarse material was about 6 feet deep, 
perfect saturation with oxygen and removal of carbon dioxide could be 
obtained, but this could not be obtained when the coarse material was only 
about 1 J feet deep, the conditions of experiment being in all other respects 
the same. When an aerating pipe was passed through the fine top layer 
into the coarse material, and the air withdrawn as from a chimney, satis- 
factory aeration could be easily maintained. For this reason I had recom- 
mended the introduction of such an aerating pipe in the works shown in 
fig. 139. The pipe was to be led up by the side of a kitchen chimney, but 
on account of the fall the works had to be constructed in another position, 
and the pipe was omitted. . If sufiicient aeration can be obtained through 
the sides of the filter, the layer of coarse material may be constructed of a 
comparatively small depth. I have constructed such filters with only 
about 8 inches of coarse material, and they have produced satisfactory 
results for long periods. This serves to illustrate the important fact that 
the system is applicable in cases where the available fall is rather less than 
3 feet. 

When I expressed the opinion above that the Hamburg system might 
be of interest at the present day, even with the present high development 
of the technical details of distribution, I had in mind, on the one hand, 
the little attention which is necessary, i.e. the filters may be left to them- 
selves for a longer period than with any other method, and, on the other 
hand, the certain loss of head which is necessitated by all other methods of 
distribution. This loss of head is said to have reached a minimum in the 
Fiddian distributor. With the fixed forms of sprinkler, a pressure of 3 to 
10 feet is necessary, varying with the construction of the sprinkler. 
Moreover, in view of the coarse nature of the material which is usually 
adopted in conjunction with such sprinklers, the filters can hardly be 
constructed lees than 6 feet deep. 

The only exception to this is afforded by Reid of Stafford, who has 
carried out experiments at Hanley with filters just over 3 feet deep. In 
England, Reid is regarded as the advocate of fine biological filters, and his 
experiments are everywhere attracting attention at the present time. 
The experiments were first commenced in 1904, several years after the 
commencement of our Hamburg experiments, and I have also formed the 
opinion that the works constructed on this system are not technically 
developed to the same extent as those constructed on the Hamburg 
system. In Reid's works, too, the distribution is not effected by the fine 
material, but by means of special distributing apparatus. 

The Hamburg system has been patented, but I have decided to make 
the process public property, so that it may be adopted by anyone. 
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D. Degener's Lignite Method. 

Sir E. Frankland considered it futile to search for a method by which 
the dissolved organic matters could be precipitated from sewage (p. 24). 
This problem was, however, solved in a most ingenious manner by Paul 
Degener, who, unfortunately, died young. Starting with the idea that 
dissolved organic substances can only be removed from liquids by absorptive 
action, and the assumption that it is the humus of the soil which effects 
this removal in the case of irrigation, he attempted to find substances con- 
taining a large proportion of humus. Peat and lignite appeared to be 
most suitable in this direction. Powdered lignite, however, when 
mixed with sewage, remained suspended in the liquid ; but by the. further 
addition of precipit^nts, such as iron salts, the required precipitation took 
place. The oxygen absorbed and the organic nitrogen in the effluent so 
produced had been considerably reduced, and the effluent was non- 
putrescible. 

Degener's results must be regarded as epoch-making. They date from 
a period when general dissatisfaction prevailed with the hitherto known 
methods of chemical precipitation, and when it was recognised that irri- 
gation and land filtration could only be adopted in rare instances. 
Degener's process appeared to have a great future before it, especially as 
hopes were raised of a profit from the extraction of the precipitated grease 
and manurial constituents of the sewage. Even those who had given up 
hopes of such a profit, on account of the failure of all previous processes, 
recognised a great advantage of this process over all other precipitation 
processes, in the fact that the sludge could at any rate be disposed of in 
furnaces. 

Degener's process has, in the meantime, been adopted by various towns 
and institutions, e,g, at Potsdam, Spandau, Tegel, Soest^ Reinickendorf, 
Oberschoneweide, at the Cable Works of Siemens & Halske, and at the 
Ck)nvale8cent Homes at Uchtspringe and Siilzhayn. The number of works 
in existence is large enough to enable us to judge of the capabilities and 
cost of the process. When carefully managed, the process has always 
yielded satisfactory effluents, but no profits have been obtained. On the 
contrary, the process is the most costly of all methods of sewage purifica- 
tion which are in use at the present time. With the artificial biological 
processes which have become known since Degener's process was invented, 
it cannot compare either as regards reliability in working or as regards 
cost. Nevertheless, cases may occur here and there in which Degener's 
process may appear to be applicable, and on this account, as well as on 
account of the scientific value of the process, a short description follows. 
The Tegel works are generally regarded as the best example. 

Tegel is sewered on the separate system, and has a population of 14^000, 
including that of the Borsig Works and a prison, connected with the 
sewers. The water consumption only amounts to 13*2 gallons per head 
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per day; but, in spite of this, the average daily volume of sewage amounts 
to 330,000 to 374,000 gallons, of which 184,800 may be taken as domestic 
sewage and the remainder as tr^de refuse. The effluent is discharged into 
the Tegel Lake, from which, until recently, one of the large Berlin water- 
works derived its supply. As may be seen from fig. 142, the sewage works 
are situated in a thickly populated district, and yet no complaints have 
ever been made of nuisances from smell. Sedimentation is effected in two 
towers constructed on the Rothe-Rockner principle. The sewage is 
pumped from a collecting well, 20 feet deep, into a mixing channel, 
2 feet deep (K, fig. 143), where finely ground lignite is added (about 
20 lbs. lignite per 1000 gallons sewage). After the lignite has become 
evenly distributed throughout the sewage, procipitants are added (at T), 



Fig. 142. —Lignite Method, Tegel Works. 

in the form of sulphates of iron or alumina (3 lbs. per 1000 gallons) ; 
the sewage next passes through a screen into circular channels surround- 
ing each of the towers, whence it flows down the pipes (R, fig. 144) into 
the lower portion of the towers. Rising in each tower the current of the 
sewage is distributed by means of an apparatus constructed of iron bars. 
When the sewage inside the tower reaches the same level as that in the 
circular channel outside, the air is pumped out of the tower, and the 
sewage continues to rise with a velocity which should not exceed ^inch 
per second, so as to allow the sewage to remain in the tower from one 
and a half to two hours. Near the top of the tower there is another 
current distributor which conducts the sewage through a pipe passing 
down the outside of the tower into the effluent channel, which is 
about six inches lower than the water-level in the circular channel 
surrounding the tower. After being set in action, therefore, the tower 
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and the outlet pipe syphon the sewage from the tower into the effluent 
channel. 

In the tower the settling sludge forms a kind of floating filter, through 
which the incoming sewage must pass. The sludge finally settles into the 
bottom of the tower, where it is stirred up and run into a pump well for 
further treatment. The quantity of sludge produced is very large (over 
25 gallons per 1000 gallons of sewage). Special attention must be paid 
to the thorough removal of the sludge from the tower, for the absorbed 
organic matter easily gives rise to the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The sludge, which contains about 95 parts of water and 5 parts of solid 



Fio. 144. —Lignite Method. Tower at Tegel. 

matter, is pumped to sludge boilers which are situated over the sludge 
presses (P, fig. 143). From these boilers it is run into so-called frame 
presses, in which the liquid portion is pressed through filter cloths under 
a pressure of 3^ to 4 atmospheres, and a sludge cake remains, containing 
60 to 65 per cent, of moisture, smelling of humus, and being non- 
putrescible. About thirty-five pounds of press-cake are obtained 
per 1000 gallons of sewage ; and in summer this sludge becomes air 
dry in a few days, so that it may be burnt under boilers or in small 
furnaces without the addition of other fuel. The sludge cake has 
also been successfully used in the production of gas for heating 
purposes. 

From what has been said, without going further into technical details, 
it will be seen that the apparatus is somewhat complicated. The sm^ll 

IS : : 
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works just described require eight persons, besides the manager, six being 
employed in the day-time ; one fireman, one workman for the lignite- 
grinding and stirring plant, three workmen for the sludge presses and 
cartage of the sludge, and one workman for sludge drying and cartage 
of fuel. 

The cost of erecting the Tegel works was just over £10,000; the 
annual working cost is £1550 (1903). Including interest and sinking 
fund (113*6 shillings per million gallons of sewage, or one shilling per 
head of population per annum), the total working cost amounts to 
372*7 shillings per million gallons, or 3*22 shillings per head of population 
per annum. In the Tegel works, however, it should be borne in mind that 
a considerable proportion of the cost is due to trade refuse. After making 
allowance for this, Schury and Bujard calculate the net working cost at 
1*81 shillings per head per annum. 

At Potsdam the sewage of a population of 60,000 is purified by the 
lignite method. The sludge is burnt in the neighbouring municipal 
electricity works. After allowing for the income derived from this source, 
Wimmer calculates the cost of the process at Potsdam to be 1*20 shillings 
per head per annum. 

At Spandau the sewage of about 63,000 persons is treated by Degener's 
process. The dried sludge produced daily amounts to three and a half 
tons ; it is pressed into briquettes, and sold for about seven shillings a ton, 
a small portion being also sold for manurial purposes. Wimmer calculates 
the total cost of the process to be 1 *39 shillings per head per annum, or 
312*3 shillings per million gallons of sewage treated. 

At Oberschoneweide the cost of purification, including interest and 
sinking fund, is said to be 250 shillings per million gallons of sewage. 

According to Proskauer, the degree of purification produced when the 
works are carefully managed is satisfactory both from the chemical and 
physical standpoint. The organic nitrogen and the oxygen absorbed are 
reduced by 60 to 80 per cent., and the effluent is non-putrescible. 
According to the reports of the supervising authorities, the purification 
effected at Tegel was very variable, e,g, in 1899 the reduction in the 
organic nitrogen varied from 14 to 96 per cent., and in 1900 from 33 to 
95 per cent. The variations are said to have been mainly due to temporary 
overworking of the apparatus. 

In times of epidemic, Proskauer is of the opinion that the purified 
effluent may be sufficiently disinfected within a few minutes by the 
addition of 2*5 lbs. of lime or 0*15 lb. of chloride of lime per million 
gallons of sewage. 

According to the experiments of Reichle and Dost, the calorific value 
of the sludge obtained from Degener's process is not entirely due to the 
lignite added, 11 to 30 per cent, of the total calorific value being due 
to the matters precipitated from the sewage. The calorific value of the 
gas which has up to the present been obtained from the sludge is only 
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small, but the above-mentioned authors believe that a not inconsiderable 
reduction of the cost of working may accrue from a gasification process. 
They recommend experiments in open settling tanks in which less expensive 
precipitants might be used ; and they are of the opinion that, if the technical 
process of gasification can be perfected, the lignite method of sewage 
purification might be combined with a municipal power station, because of 
the small area necessary and because of the possibility of thus disposing 
of the sludge. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE DISINFECTION OF SEWAGE. 

Infectiousness. 

Contamination of Bivers. — Domestic or town sewage contains very large 
numbers of micro-organisms; seldom less than a million per c.c, and 
often as many as ten millions or more. The majority of these bacteria 
are quite harmless. In cases of infectious intestinal diseases, however, 
such as cholera, typhoid, and dysentery, the germs of these diseases find 
their way into the sewage. The germs of diphtheria, tuberculosis, 
infantile summer diarrhoea, and of many other diseases, may also be present. 
Besides the above, sewage contains definite species of bacteria, which have 
been shown to be very virulent when inoculated into animals. Among 
these should be mentioned B<mllus enteritidis yx>rogene8, the spores of 
which, according to Houston, are generally present in sewage to the 
extent of 1000 or more per c.c. Houston also found not less than 1000 
Streptococci per c.c, but the question as to how many of these Str^tococci 
are pathogenic remains undecided. 

If guinea-pigs are inoculated with only small doses of sewage, they 
become ill almost without exception, and often die. The drinking of 
sewage must accordingly be regarded not only as unappetising, but also 
as likely to be hurtful to health, and, in cases of epidemic intestinal 
diseases, as directly dangerous. If sewage is discharged into water- 
courses, danger may result under certain circumstances. At the present 
day it is generally recognised that the water of rivers which have passed 
through populated districts is not in its raw state fit for drinking and 
other domestic purposes, and most towns have abandoned the use of 
untreated river water. They have either made themselves independent 
of river water by using well-water, or they draw their supplies from 
streams which are specially protected against pollution. Where freedom 
from pollution is not possible, the river water is subjected to a filtration 
process, and at the present day the question of a further treatment, e,^. 
ozonisation of the filtered water, is being very much discussed. 

Under the above conditions we are chiefly concerned with those cases 
jn» which individual persons occasionally drink river water or otherwise 
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come into contact with it. The main factor in this direction is formed 
by the floating population, which amounts to some thousands on the 
German rivers and streams. Care is indeed taken that boatmen can 
supply themselves as far as possible with drinking water at all landing 
places. The danger of infection which is connected with the consumption 
of unboiled river water is also widely made known. Hence, if the boatr 
man drinks water drawn directly from the river, he dpes so at his own 
risk, and must be responsible for the consequences. The boatmen usually 
discharge all their waste products into the rivers ; and if they are suffering 
from intestinal disease, they infect the portion of the stream over which they 
travel and thus endanger the health of others. So long as it is safe to 
assume that pathogenic germs can only survive for a few days in our open 
water-courses, and that they cannot multiply or only to an inappreciable 
extent therein, it is not necessary to fear that the above conditions will give 
rise to serioiis epidemics. 

With regard to the questions as to how long pathogenic germs, such 
as the bacilli of cholera and typhoid, can survive in river water, and as 
to whether and under what conditions they can multiply therein, the 
evidence in my opinion is not yet complete. Personally, I cannot share 
the generally prevalent opinion that the bacilli of typhoid, cholera, etc., 
die rapidly in our water-courses. On the other hand, the experience of 
last century has shown us that by simple precautions, such as sand filtra- 
tion, a seriously infected river water may be practically completely 
deprived of its infectious character, so long as the filtration process is 
properly conducted. This fact forms the commencement in considering 
the question as to how far precautionary measures must be adopted in 
order to deprive sewage of its infectious character before being discharged 
into a water-course. 

The standpoint to be adopted will be that in populated districts, even 
if the sewage is not systematically dischai^ed into the river, the river 
water is a possible danger to health and unsuitable for drinking and other 
purposes, but that practical measures can be adopted to convert it into 
water which is unobjectionable from a sanitary point of view. In the case 
of rivers which serve as sources of water supply, in spite of these practical 
measures which may be adopted, attempts should be made to restrict the 
infection to a minimum. In the case of rivers which are not used as 
sources of water supply, bathing places will have to receive consideration, 
as well as the river population, and the fact that the water of such rivers 
may come into contact with food destined for human consumption, as in 
the washing of milk pails, the rinsing of vegetables, etc. The infection of 
fishes is not of such great importance, as fishes are usually boiled before 
being consumed. The discharge of sewage into the sea may give rise 
to the infection of shellfish, which is mainly consumed unboiled. Since 
the thorough investigations which have been made in England, it can no 
longer be doubted that oysters can be and often have been the cause of 
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outbreaks of cholera and typhoid. This view is also confirmed by careful 
experiments which have been made in America. 

Precautions against Biver Infection. — From what has been said it 
will be clear that sewage, almost without exception, must be regarded 
with suspicion, and that under certain circumstances it must be regarded 
as infectious. In all cases where it is a question of discharging sewage 
into a river, the possibility of spreading infectious diseases must be 
considered. This possibility varies with the conditions of the river, the 
density of the population, and the amount of traflfic on the river, and 
must be dealt with in each individual case. In certain circumstances it 
will be necessary to adopt measures for the separation or destruction of 
the infectious germs either permanently or temporarily. As in all hygienic 
questions, so in this it will be necessary to have regard to the various 
opposing interests and to the question of cost. For this reason only 
those measures which are not excluded for the above reasons will be dealt 
with here. 

"Disinfection" Defined. — In the first place, we have to consider how 
far the methods of sewage purification which have been enumerated in 
preceding chapters are suitable for depriving sewage of its infectious 
character. This may be accomplished either by separating the infectious 
germs from the sewage or by their destruction. The latter we call 
disinfection. The question of separation of the micro-organisms will be 
dealt with later ; the more complicated problem of disinfection w^ill be first 
considered. 

Indicators of Contamination. — Disinfection in this connection must 
not be considered as equivalent to sterilisation, for sterilisation implies 
the complete destruction of all the germs present in the sewage. If 
sterilisation could bo carried out as easily and as cheaply as disinfection, it 
would certainly be preferable, on account of the greater ease with which 
it may be controlled. Sterilisation is, however, much more difficult and 
more expensive than disinfection ; and since the majority of sewage bacteria 
may be regarded as harmless, disinfection, or the destruction of the 
pathogenic germs, is generally considered sufficient. Even in the excreta 
of patients suffering from typhoid and dysentery, the pathogenic germs of 
these diseases are found along with many other bacteria, and consequently, 
even in strongly infected sewage, their nmnber is not very large in com- 
parison with the number of other sewage bacteria. With the means 
at our disposal it is very difficult to prove the presence of pathogenic 
germs among all the other bacteria, and the supervision of a disinfection 
process cannot be carried out by testing whether pathogenic germs can 
be developed in the treated sewage. Other indirect methods must be 
employed. In 1892 I drew attention to the fact that the presence of 
Bactlltts colt affords a good guide to the presence of fsecal matter in water. 
These bacilli are found in large quantities in the intestinal excreta of nearly 
a^ animals ; and since sewage is chiefly dangerous on account of intestinal 
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diseases, i.e. because pathogenic germs find their way into the sewage along 
with the contents of the intestines, the presence or absence of BadlluB coli 
allows fairly safe conclusions to be drawn as to the fear of infection. A 
year later, Theobald Smith also recommended the use of Bacillus coli as an 
indicator, as a result of experiments which he carried out in 1891, in the 
same year as my own experiments were carried out. Since then Bdcilltit 
coli has come to be regarded as a useful indicator in this connection. In 
examinations as to the infection of well or river water it is now customary 
to test for Bacillus coli. In the disinfection of sewage, the Bacillus coli 
appears to me to be an equally useful indicator. Not only is its presence 
certain in cases of cholera, typhoid, dysentery, and other intestinal diseases, 
but as regards its persistence under adverse conditions it is very similar 
to the typhoid bacillus. This is especially the case as regards increase of 
temperature and the action of chemicals. As a further advantage, the 
fact must be regarded that Bacillus coli is rather more persistent than the 
typhoid bacillus, and that it is always present in sewage in larger numbers 
than the specific pathogenic organisms. Hence, measures which lead to 
the separation or destruction of BacUlus coli may be safely assumed to 
dispose of the typhoid bacillus and the equally sensitive germs of cholera, 
dysentery, etc. Bacillus coli may be tested for in sewage without difficulty. 
It forms gas in media containing sugar, and may be recognised on plate 
cultures in which Drigalski's medium. Endows agar medium, Rotberger's 
neutral red agar, and other special media are employed. In the absence 
of the possibility of directly testing for the presence of living pathogenic 
germs, the author has employed Ba>cillus coli as an indicator. In the 
meantime this practice has also become general, especially in testing the 
efficiency of the disinfecting plant at sewage works, where it must be 
regarded as inadmissible to infect large volumes of sewage, which have to 
enter the streams, with pathogenic germs even for purposes of experiment. 
In our disinfection experiments, shortly to be described, we have employed 
the BacUlu^s coli aa our general indicator. 

Also in experiments on the removal of pathogenic germs from sewage, 
the Bacillus coli has hitherto formed the only useful indicator. Whilst it is 
not possible to detect the specific pathogenic germs with which we are 
concerned in sewage, and other virulent bacteria which are usually found 
in sewage, such as Streptococci and Bacillus enteritidis, only occur to the 
extent of a few hundreds or thousands per cc. Bacillus coli is generally 
present to the extent of not less than 100,000 per cc. If, therefore, the 
effluent from a sewage purification works contains none or only a few coli 
bacilli, it may be assumed that specific pathogenic germs are absent, in 
view of the fact that Bacillus coli is very similar to the typhoid bacillus 
and much more resistant to adverse conditions than the specific pathogenic 
organisms. 

Bemoval of Fathogeiiic Bacteria. — It must not be assumed that the 
infectious intestinal bacteria are free to move about in sewage. Even 
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in diarrhoBa stools a large percentage are enclosed in gelatinous masses 
and in suspended matter. Any process which removes the suspended 
matter from sewage will therefore remove a large percentage of the 
pathogenic bacteria at the same time. Our comparative experiments on 
the action of large sedimentation tanks in removing bacteria from river 
water, which have now been carried on for some years at Hamburg, have 
shown that, when the suspended matters were removed to the extent of 
30 per cent., the bacteria were also removed to about the same extent. 
In sewage a large portion of the suspended matter is of an organic nature, 
and composed largely of micro-organisms, and hence the action of 
sedimentation in removing bacteria will be greater than in the case of 
river water. All the above-described processes of sewage treatment which 
aim at the removal of suspended matters only, such as detritus tanks, 
screens, sedimentation tanks, etc., will succeed at the same time in 
considerably reducing the number of infectious germs in sewage. A 
complete removal of all bacteria cannot, however, be expected of such 
processes. For a long time it was believed that the action of chemical 
precipitants was op far inimical to infectious germs as to completely 
destroy them ; but this view has been proved to be erroneous, as will be 
seen from the results of experiments described later. A greater reduction 
in the number of pathogenic germs may, however, be expected from 
processes of chemical precipitation than from simple screening or 
sedimentation. The deposit obtained in either case must be regarded 
with suspicion. 

With regard to septic treatment, views have been published to the 
effect that pathogenic germs are quickly destroyed in septic tanks. This 
is by no means the case. It has been shown that the ntiraber of £<iciilus 
coli can be reduced by 40 or 50 per cent, in passing through septic tanks ; 
but such a reduction, or even a larger reduction, may be explained by 
the sedimentation which takes place, without ascribing any inimical action 
whatever to the septic process. I have had experiments carried out with 
a cholera-like vibrio, which, as regards resistance, is quite comparable to the 
extremely sensitive cholera vibrio. These micro-organisms are specially 
suitable for such experiments, because they phosphoresce, and hence the 
colonies may be easily recognised on plate cultures. They can, however, 
only be used as an indicator in cases where it is a question of destroying 
cholera vibrios or other equally sensitive micro-organisms; they are not 
so resistant as typhoid bacilli. Our experiments showed that these 
micro-organisms remained active for thirty-three days in a septic tank 
and only ceased to be recognisable after this period. This example serves 
to show that septic treatment does not afford a safe means of disposing 
of pathogenic organisms. 

Great hopes have been raised as to the removal of the infectious 
character of sewage by biological processes of treatment. One of the 
main advantages of irrigation, as we have seen in the chapter dealing with 
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this subject, has been the assumed retention of pathogenic germs. Direct 
experiments on this point have not been made. It is well known that 
the number of bacteria in the effluents from properly working irrigation 
farms is considerably less than in the crude sewage. At the Brunswick 
farm, for example, the number is reduced from 1,721,000 to 5591 per c.c, 
i.e, by 99*7 per cent. ; at the Freiburg farm from 840,400 to 67 per c.c, 
i.e. by practically 100 per cent. On the other hand, in other carefully 
constructed and well-managed irrigation farms, with exceptionally suit- 
able soil, I have regularly found BacilluB colt in the effluents. In the 
effluents from three different farms I have found coli or coli-like bacilli in 
00001 to 10 c.c. 

The officers of the present English Royal Commission have tested 
the best English irrigation farms and come to a similar conclusion. 
They state that land treatment does not alter the bacterial character 
of sewage; that all typical sewage bacteric^ Bacillus enteritidis tporo- 
genesy Streptococci^ and also BacUlut coli, are to be found in the 
effluents, whilst they are absent in soil which has not received sewage. 
They state that the number of bacteria is diminished, but that the 
character remains unaltered. The relative amounts of the various 
bacteria also apparently remain uninfluenced. Such experiments do 
not necessarily prove that cholera vibrios and the bacilli of typhoid 
are not retained by the soil; but from the results of our own careful 
experiments with intermittent filters I have no longer any doubt that 
these pathogenic organisms do pass through irrigation areas along with 
the effluent. 

As regards the question under consideration, intermittent filters are 
similar to irrigation farms. When they are worked under favourable 
conditions, as in Massachusetts, it is possible to reduce the number 
of bacteria very considerably, and to obtain effluents which yield 
a negative coli test with 100 c.c. Such results can only be produced, 
however, imder very favourable circumstances, for even cholera-like 
vibrios can pass through intermittent filters. We charged such filters 
with sewage containing a million vibrios per cc, and found in the 
effluent 10,000 per c.c. 

We have carried out numerous investigations with artificial biological 
filters, and always found that they do not deprive sewage of its infectious 
character. Opinions which have been expressed to the effect that they con- 
siderably diminish or even quite destroy the infectious nature of sewage are 
undoubtedly erroneous. The results which we obtained were only to be 
expected, but the tests have been made in order to furnish positive 
evidence against contrary opinions. Even the very sensitive vibrio 
described above passes through every kind of artificial biological filter 
in a very short time. The effluents from such filters contain more 
living bacteria than the effluents from irrigation farms or land filtra- 
tion areas, and hence the number of pathogenic germs which can 
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pass through such filters will be large. Are the results of these experi- 
ments to be interpreted as showing that the action of biological filters 
in removing bacteria is negligible? Discussions with various experts 
have led me to believe that there is a tendency at the present time 
to answer this question in the affirmative. Personally I cannot share 
this view. 

In cases of infection the influence of quantity or mass is not so 
great as in chemical reactions, for this influence is largely aflected by 
the multiplication of the micro-organisms. On the other hand, I con- 
sider it to be, however, an *epidemiologically ascertained fact that in 
cases of infection the number of pathogenic bacteria which gain access 
to the human body is of considerable importance. Of course, a weakened 
subject reacts to a very small number of pathogenic germs, but such 
exceptions are to be found to all rules. Generally speaking, the reduc- 
tion in the number of pathogenic germs, such as is eflected by good 
irrigation or land filtration, must be regarded as a great advantage. 
This is especially so from the fact that such works retain the suspended 
matter, which serves as a hiding-place, a means of subsistence, and a 
vehicle for the bacteria. The retention of the suspended matter also 
makes more difficult the fight for existence on the part of the com- 
paratively few organisms which do find their way into the stream. A 
similar action must be attributed to those processes of sewage treatment 
in which a less thorough removal of the suspended matters is eflected, 
except that, in so far as only the suspended matters are attempted to be 
removed, the separation of bacteria is not so complete as in the case of 
biological processes. 

The question as to what becomes of the pathogenic germs which 
are separated from sewage and which remain on and in the soil will 
not be further considered here. It has already been mentioned that, 
in spite of the facts that irrigation has been used for over a hundred 
years, and that very thorough investigations have been made on the 
point, no case is known where epidemics have been traced to irrigation 
farms. 

Where the conditions are such as to necessitate a thorough purification 
of sewage from a chemical standpoint, the requirements from a bacterio- 
logical standpoint will be similar, and consequently regard must be paid 
to the capabilities of the process which it is intended to adopt as regards the 
separation of pathogenic germs. A complete separation or destruction of 
pathogenic germs is not, however, possible with any one of the methods of 
purification which have been successfully adopted on a practical scale. 
Hence, in cases where pathogenic germs must necessarily be removed from 
sewage, special measures must be adopted. No process of filtration is 
known which will eflect the object in question. In filtration experiments 
carried out for the English Royal Commission the bacilli of tjrphoid and 
cholera have not been detected in the effluents from the filters; but 
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if such a filtration process were to be adopted in connection with 
a sewage purification works, filter beds would be necessary at least 
equal in area to those used for the filtration of drinking water, and 
even then equally good results with those obtained in the above ex- 
periments could not be relied upon. Generally speaking, I do not regard 
the removal of pathogenic germs by means of filtration as practicable. 
Methods depending upon heat or chemicals can, therefore, alone be 
considered. 

Typhoid bacilli and all the other pathogenic bacteria which we 
have considered, as well as the BcunXlus coli communis^ which we 
have used as an indicator, are killed in a few minutes if exposed to 
a temperature of 60" to 70" C. Spore-forming bacteria, such as the 
bacilli of anthrax and tetanus, resist the action of even higher 
temperatures when in the form of spores; but, except in special 
cases, a discussion of which would occupy too much ^space here, 
these bacilli have little importance in sewage treatment. With 
town sewage thermal disinfection can scarcely assume practical im- 
portance, on account of the danger to which the constructional parts 
of the works would be thereby subjected. The method may, however, 
be used on a smaller scale, under circumstances which will be dealt 
with later. Generally, however, the disinfection of sewage will be best 
attained by chemical methods. 

Disinfection. 

By Chemical Means. — Until 1893 the disinfection of sewage was 
regarded as a comparatively simple and inexpensive problem. It was 
thought that the addition of lime, until the sewage reacted slightly alkaline, 
was sufficient to kill any typhoid or cholera bacilli which might be present. 
This view has not, however, been confirmed, and the published results of 
the Hamburg investigations appear to have received due consideration in 
Germany. The same cannot be said of England, where at the present time 
there are authors who hold the view that sewage may be disinfected by 
the addition of comparatively small amounts of various chemicals, and 
consequently at a small cost. If the matter had really been so simple 
it would certainly not have been necessary to spend as many years as I have 
done in experimenting on this subject. About ten years ago it was shown 
by Dr Zim and myself, by experiments with over 400 samples of sewage, 
that it is not always possible to kill the sensitive bacilli of typhoid and 
cholera within 6 to 12 hoiirs by the addition of one part of calcium 
hydrate, Ca(0H)2, to 500 parts of sewage, even when the sewage is 
comparatively dilute. Lime is regarded as a relatively strong disinfectant, 
and hence the above results form a useful guide in judging of the value of 
various recommendations which have been made for the chemical disinfec- 
tion of sewage. In the following table are given the results of comparative 
experiments in a form which expresses the cost of obtaining a definite 
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disinfecting action, the cost of obtaining such action by means of chloride 
of lime being taken as unity : — 

Cost op Disinfection. 



Disinfectant. 



I Relative Cost compared 
with Chloride of Lime. 



Chloride of lime . 

Lime .... 

Cuprous chloride . 

Potassium permanganate 

Chloros 

Eau de Javelle (sodium 

chlorite) . 
Commercial sulphuric acid 
Crude carbolic acid 
Mercuric chloride 
Commercial ferrous sulphate 
Commercial copper sulphate 

Lysol 

Formaliu . . . . 



hypo 



1 
2 
4 
6 
6 

8 

10 

20 

25 

40 

150 

500 

500 



The above results were obtained in experiments which were subject to 
the objection that the sewage used was variable in composition. Reliable 
and definite results can only be obtained by taking the average of repeated 
experiments. My own experiments are as yet scarcely numerous enough 
for this purpose, and hence some of the above figures may be subject to 
correction. One fact may, however, be regarded as certain, viz., that none 
of the disinfectants suggested for the disinfection of sewage can approach 
chloride of lime as regards lowness of cost. It may be mentioned that, 
besides the disinfectants enumerated in the above list, others were em- 
ployed which have been recommended for this purpose. They included 
chinoBol, spiritus saponatus, boric acid, borax, lead acetate, salicylic acid, 
hydrogen peroxide, alsol, cupric chloride, etc. None of these produced 
sufficiently satisfactory results to justify their inclusion in the above table. 

Chloride of lime in a concentration of 1 in 15,000, or 1 in 10,000, is 
more efficacious than lime in a concentration of 1 in 500. Although 
chloride of lime is considerably more expensive than lime, disinfection 
with its aid is cheaper than with lime. Moreover, lime, when added to 
sewage in the quantities necessary to disinfect, produces a considerable 
amount of sludge, whilst chloride of lime under similar conditions causes 
practically no precipitation in the sewage. 

The above experiments were carried out with sewage from which the 
suspended matters had been previously removed. The conclusions are, 
therefore, not directly applicable to the practice of sewage disinfection, 
especially as the pathogenic germs are largely to be considered as being 
enclosed in organic particles in the sewage, and not freely distributed 
throughout the liquid. A disinfectant for sewage must therefore be judged 
on its power of penetration. On this point experiments have been made 
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by Schumacher, and have resulted in favour of chloride of lime as com- 
pared with lime. Lumps of agar, 1 mm. in diameter, were not penetrated 
by lime in a concentration of 1 in 500, nor by chloride of lime of the same 
strength. Coli bacilli contained within the lumps of agar remained un- 
destroyed. Smaller pieces of agar, 0*75 mm. in diameter, were not 
penetrated by lime of the above concentration, but were penetrated by 
chloride of lime, I in 1000, four times out of five experiments, and by 
chloride of lime, I in 2000, three times out of five experiments. Lumps 
of agar, 0*5 mm. in diameter, were penetrated twice out of five experiments 
by lime in a concentration of 1 in 500, and four times out of five experi- 
ments by chloride of lime of a strength of 1 in 2000. 

In our further experiments we have used Bcunllus coli as an indicator 
to test whether non-sporing pathogenic organisms were destroyed, and the 
above-mentioned phosphorescent vibrio to test whether the less resistant 
pathogenic germs were destroyed. It had previously been shown that this 
vibrio possesses the same resistant powers against the action of chloride of 
lime and lime as the vibrio of cholera. We also proved that typhoid 
bacilli are rather less resistant than coli with regard to both these disin- 
fectants. Bdcillus coli is also more resistant than B, pyocyaneus, the 
diphtheria bacillus, staphylococci, and Proteus, These facts, which were 
ascertained in the laboratory, have been confirmed later on the large scale ; 
for, in sewage in which the coli bacilli had been killed, we very rarely found 
other bacteria than sporing forms. If Bacillus coli is chosen as our indicator, 
the testing of the effect produced by disinfectants is not as simple as could 
be desired, for Bacilhis coli does not possess any specific properties by 
which it can be immediately recognised among other bacteria. The 
introduction of Drigalski's nutrient medium has considerably simplified its 
isolation and recognition, but the colonies which appear as coli on the 
Drigalski plates must be subjected to further tests which are somewhat 
tedious. For a hygienic institution where such tests are being continually 
carried out, such a control or supervision of the disinfection process lies 
within the limits of possibility, but for individual institutions it is scarcely 
practicable. A simpler method of control is, therefore, very desirable. In 
the first place, we may regard it as certain that the character of the sewage 
will influence the disinfection by means of chloride of lime to a considerable 
extent. Our experiments have confirmed this view, and it may be stated 
that generally the more concentrated the sewage, i.e, the greater its oxygen 
absorbed figure, the more chloride of lime is necessary for its disinfection. 
Schumacher showed, however, that this guide is not quite reliable, and that 
under certain conditions a sewage having an oxygen absorbed figure of 
86-0 parts per 100,000 required very little more chloride of lime than a 
sewage having an oxygen absorbed figure of 35*0. Neither does the 
estimation of the suspended matters in the sewage afford a better guide, 
for their nature and, consequently, their power of absorbing chlorine is 
too varied. The chlorine is destroyed by sulphuretted hydrogen, as 
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also by the disinfectants which are to be found, often in very large 
quantities, in the sewage of hospitals. This was shown to be the case by 
Schumacher, and Schwarz has further investigated the problem. The 
latter has shown that carbolic acid most of all, but that also cresol and 
lysol considerably diminish the disinfecting power of chloride of lime. 
Mercuric chloride and lysoform do not interfere with its action. Besides 
these two disinfectants and chloride of lime, Liqwyr cresoli sapon is one of 
the most important which can be used in cases where an effectual disin- 
fection is required. 

An estimate of the amount of chloride of lime necessary for disinfection 
could not, therefore, be made by determining the concentration of the 
sewage, and it was thought that perhaps from the excess of free chlorine 
remaining in the sewage after disinfection information could be obtained 
on this point. R. Schulz has carried out some experiments for me in this 
direction, and his preliminary experiments showed the applicability of the 
method. Conclusions can, however, only be drawn from the results of 
very numerous observations, and these have been conducted by Dr A. 
Schumacher with such patience as can only be appreciated by those who 
have attempted to master the complicated difficulties which are met with 
in such experiments. The results of his numerous series of experiments 
are to be found in the publication cited ; they have convinced us, however, 
that the excess of free chlorine remaining after the disinfection of sewage 
gives definite information as to the result of the disinfection. The 
quantity of chlorine thus remaining is, of course, dependent upon the 
quantity of chloride of lime added in the first instance, and also upon the 
length of time during which the action is continued. The latter factor is 
specially important ; for the longer the action of the chloride of* lime is 
allowed to continue the more certain is the result, but the quantity oi free 
chlorine remaining is then less. The period of action must, therefore, be 
accurately known. Schumacher finds that when chloride of lime in a 
strength of 1 in 2000 is employed and allowed to act for two hours, the 
residual chlorine must amount to 4*9 parts per 100,000, if the disinfection 
is to be efficient. Similarly, using a strength of 1 in 5000 for two hours, 
the residual chlorine must be 2*1 parts per 100,000. Schumacher finds 
that under these conditions, if 100 samples of the effluent, each 1 litre, are 
examined. Bacillus coli will be absent in sixty-two cases. From this it will 
be seen that with smaller volumes of the effluent, such as are generally 
used in tests. Bacillus colt will be absent. This important point requires 
further consideration. 

It used to be customary, in testing the effect of sewage disinfection, to 
examine 1 c.c, or even a fraction of 1 c.c. After the adoption of the 
concentration method in conjunction with the use of peptone this 
quantity was increased. At Hamburg we used 60 or 100 c.c, and later 
as much as a litre. In the examination of river water for typhoid bacillus 
it is now usual to employ ten litres, and if the process is continued much 
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further it will be necessary to convert a thousand litres of the water into 
cultures and incubate this enormous volume. For scienti6c investigations, 
such as are carried on in our laboratories, the value of using such enor- 
mous volumes is of course undeniable, and it has to be done, but it does 
not appear to me to be necessary to introduce these methods into technical 
routine tests. The examination of a litre of sewage is equivalent to the 
examination of 1000 samples each 1 c.c. ; and if coli bacilli are absent in 
this volume it may be safely concluded that none or only very few remain 
in the whole volume of sewage which has been disinfected. Is it worth 
while to carry out tests even to this degree of fineness ? We have seen 
that Bacillus coli is always present in the effluents from irrigation farms, 
and in these cases the examination of 1 c.c, and often of 0*01 or 0*001 
c.c, is sufficient for the purpose. Even in the effluents from very carefully 
operated waterworks filters, it is possible to find coli bacilli when these are 
present to any appreciable extent in the unfiltered water. Bearing these 
facts in mind, I do not see any necessity for carrying the disinfection of 
sewage to such an extent that not a single coli bacillus escapes from the 
disinfecting plant. I consider it quite sufficient to conduct the test with 
1 c.c This conclusion is based on the fact that for every single patho- 
genic organism which may be present in sewage, hundreds or even 
thousands of coli bacilli are present ; and if we cannot find *a single coli 
bacillus in 1 c.c. we cannot expect to find a single specific pathogenic 
organism even by the examination of several thousand litres of the 
liquid. The experiments of Schumacher were very necessary to determine 
the practical limits to which disinfection can be carried out. By the 
addition of 5 lbs. of chloride of lime to 1000 gallons of sewage, i,e, 1 in 
2000, after two hours' action, Schumacher found coli bacilli in 1 2 out of 
1 00 samples, each of one litre. With chloride of lime 1 in 5000 he found 
coli bacillus in 38 out of 100 samples, a litre of effluent being converted 
into culture each time. One naturally asks what results would have been 
obtained if, instead of a litre, 1 c.c. ha4 been examined. In continuation 
of Schumacher's experiments, Schwarz has shown that cholera-like vibrios 
were killed by chloride of lime, 1 in 5000, even when a litre of effluent 
was examined. The same results were obtained by the use of chloride of 
lime of a strength of 1 in 10,000 and 1 in 20,000. On using a strength of 
1 in 30,000, and examining a whole litre, vibrios were found in 2 out of 10 
samples ; on examining 50 c.c, once out of 10 samples ; and on examining 
1 c.c. vibrios were not found once in 10 samples. On testing for Bacillus 
coli, after using chloride of lime, 1 in 2000, for four hours, coli bacilli were 
absent in 82*5 per cent, of the samples examined, when a whole litre 
was submitted to the test; this result agrees with those obtained by 
Schumacher. When 50 c.c were examined each time, coli bacilli were 
absent in about 95 per cent, of the samples ; and when only 1 c.c. was 
examined, coli bacilli were absent in all samples. The same results were 
obtained with certain sewages by using chloride of lime in strengths of 1 
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in 10,000 and 1 in 20,000, so long as only 1 c.c. of the sample was 
submitted to the test. 

The following table shows the number of developable organisms 
remaining in sewage, originally containing about one and a third million 
bacteria per c.c, after treatment with chloride of lime for four hours : — 

Reduction op Number of Bacteria, with varying Additions op 
Chloride of Lime. 



Chloride of Lime 
added. 


Average Number of Bacteria per c.c. 


Crude Sewage. 


Tank Effluent. 


1 : 2,000 
1 : 6,000 
1 : 10,000 
1 : 20,000 
1 : 30,000 
1 : 40,000 


1,360,000 
1,860,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 
1,850,000 
1,360,000 


16 
23 
86 
72 

3,620 
69,000 



The table shows that even with chloride of lime of a strength 1 in 
20,000 the number of bacteria is reduced to less than 100 per c.c. On 
examining the results published by Schwarz, one obtains the impression 
that for all practical purposes it is sufficient to add chloride of lime, 1 in 
5000, to ordinary sewage, and to allow its action to continue for two hours, 
in order to destroy the germs of typhoid, dysentery, cholera, and patho- 
genic germs of similar sensitiveness. 

At Hamburg, several of the larger hospitals and similar institutions 
disinfect their sewage with chloride of lime in specially constructed 
cesspools. Schumacher thus had an opportunity of testing the results of 
his experiments on a practical scale, but it appears to me that the results 
which he obtained in this manner are not directly applicable to the 
conditions existing in cases where it is a question of disinfecting the total 
sewage of a town. In such cases specially constructed plant does not 
exist. The literature on the subject would lead one to believe that it is 
only necessary to add the disinfectant at any point along the line of the 
sewers in order to effect the complete destruction of the pathogenic germs 
within a few minutes. The above-described Hamburg experiments ought 
to be sufficient to remove any false impressions on this point. The number 
of towns is continually increasing in which it is necessary to pass all the 
sewage through settling tanks, and these are now being operated almost 
exclusively on the continuous principle, i,e. the sewage enters continuously 
at one end and leaves the tank in a continuous stream at the other end. 
With the object of ascertaining whether perfect disinfection could be 
obtained when working in this manner, I had one of the tanks at the 
Hamburg experimental works so arranged that it was filled by the 
incoming sewage on an average in four hours. With a continuous flow, then. 
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it must be assumed that the sewage remained for four hours in the tank, 
provided that the distribution and flow were regular. With this tank 
Schwarz has carried out experiments in which cholera-like vibrios were 
mixed with the inflowing sewage. It was shown that these vibrios were 
very soon found in every portion of the tank, and that when they were 
no longer added to the incoming sewage they were still to be found in 
the tank for several days. As a second indicator, Bacillus coli was 
employed, as it was always present in the sewage in considerable quanti- 
ties. The experiments of Schwarz, which were carried out in a very 
thorough manner, showed that the vibrios were destroyed by a very small 
addition of chloride of lime; so that on examining a litre of the tank 
effluent, after chloride of lime, 1 in 20,000, had acted in the tank for four 
hours, vibrios were never found to be present. Bacillus colij which, as 
already mentioned, served as an indicator for disinfection against typhoid, 
was found in three out of seventeen litre samples, after the addition of 
chloride of lime, 1 in 2000. When 1 c.c. samples were examined, Bacillus 
coli could not be detected even after the addition of chloride of lime, 1 in 
10,000 and 1 in 20,000. Only on one occasion were coli bacilli found 
after chloride of lime, 1 in 5000, had been used. 

In these experiments the disinfected sewage was conducted to a 
biological filter without previously neutralising the residual free chlorine. 
This procedure might be expected to cause a diminution in the action of 
the filter. When carbolic acid, mercuric chloride, and similar disinfectants 
are employed, this is indeed the case ; absorption soon ceases, and it is not 
long before the effluent leaves the filter in a putrescible condition. With 
hypochlorite, the active constituent of chloride of lime, however, reduction 
takes place in the uppermost layers of the filter, and its further action is 
prevented, as I have been able to show in conjunction with Dr Korn. In 
the lower layers of the filter even the sensitive nitrifying organisms 
remain imdisturbed, and the processes of purification and oxidation can 
continue unhindered. 

It was desirable to confirm the results obtained with small filters on a 
somewhat larger scale, and hence the disinfected sewage was discharged 
on to a filter of about sixty-five square yards' surface area. Schwarz showed, 
in the first place, that when the disinfectant was not used the vibrios were 
discharged in large quantities in the filter effluent. After the addition of 
chloride of lime, the action of the filter continued as before. Vibrios were 
absent in the sewage which reached the filter, and they soon disappeared 
from the filter effluent. Bacillus coli remained present in the filter effluent 
rather longer than vibrio, but also disappeared in a short time. 

Having regard to the established fact that the action of chloride of 
lime does not penetrate deeply into the solid matters, the experiments of 
Schwarz were carried out with sewage which had passed through a 
millimetre sieve. We consider it necessary that all suspended matter 
larger than 1 mm. in size siiould be removed from sewage before it can be 
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satisfactorily disinfected. In the later experiments this removal was 
effected in a settling tank which served at the same time as a disinfecting 
tank. Schwarz convinced himself that the sediment remaining in the 
tank was not sufficiently disinfected to be admitted to the sewers along 
with the ordinary sewage. Hence a thorough sewage disinfection must 
also have regard to the separate treatment of this sediment. In the iirst 
place, the suspended matter may be separated by means of screens or 
similar apparatus, by sedimentation, or by chemical precipitation. With 
screens a small quantity of material is obtained which contains com- 
paratively little moisture, and which is therefore easy to handle ; with 
settling tanks or chemical precipitation a much larger quantity of a wet 
sludge is obtained, which is very difficult to drain. Neither process could 
be adopted within the grounds of a hospital without causing a nuisance, 
and the operation would require considerable expenditure. Of the various 
known forms of apparatus, the only suitable one appears to me to be 
Riensch's circular sieve, which is in operation at Dresden. From about 
25,000 gallons of sewage this sieve would not separate more than about 
four cubic feet of solid matter in such a condition that it could be easily 
disinfected by heating to 70* C, by addition of disinfectants, by burning 
under boilers, or by some similar method. 

Besides such an apparatus, the septic process also appeared to rae to 
be applicable for purposes of disinfection. In this process, as we have 
seen, the organic solids, in which the pathogenic germs are enveloped, 
become gradually broken up or dissolved. The effluents from septic tanks 
contain only small amounts of suspended matter, and this is no longer 
present in the flocculent form, but is of a more or less broken granular 
character. The sulphuretted hydrogen in these effluents might be a 
disturbing factor. In order to investigate the applicability of the septic 
process, sewage was first passed through a septic tank at such a rate as to 
remain for nine hours in the tank. Chloride of lime, 1 in 10,000, was 
then added to the effluent from the septic tank and allowed to act for 
three and a half hours. Bacillus coli was absent io 100 c.c. of the effluent 
in 100 per cent, of the samples examined. Thus the introduction of the 
septic tank gave better results with one-fifth of the amount of chloride of 
lime which had been necessary when treating the crude sewage. When 
the tank was allowed to stand for a day or two, the results obtained on 
continuing the experiments were not so good, and determinations of the 
amount of sulphuretted hydrogen led to the conclusion that the increasing 
quantities of this gas had caused the poorer results. The effluents from 
septic tanks therefore which contain much sulphuretted hydrogen require 
larger quantities of chloride of lime, but not by any means as much as is 
required by fresh crude sewage. The time during which the sewage 
remained in the septic tank was at first nine hours, but this was reduced 
first to four and then to two hours without interfering with the result of 
the disinfection. 
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This experiment differs from the one described above in which a settling 
tank was used, in so far as in the latter the disinfectant was added to the 
tank which contained the sediment; the decomposition of the sediment 
being thereby prevented, and a portion of the disinfectant being absorbed 
and thus rendered inactive. With the septic process the disinfectant does 
not come into contact with the sediment, which remains in the septic tank 
and is gradually decomposed. The products of decomposition exert a con- 
siderable influence on the dissolved organic matters in the sewage passing 
through the tank even in the short periods mentioned above, and it can be 
assumed that in the effluents from septic tanks the bacteria are chiefly free 
in the liquid and not enveloped in other matter. 

By the addition of chloride of lime, 1 in 10,000, to the effluents from 
septic tanks, we were not only able to destroy coli and similar bacteria, 
but often the effluent from the disinfecting tank was sterile. Bacillus colt 
was, however, found in the small quantities of sludge which collected in 
the disinfecting tank every few weeks ; but two hours' action of chloride 
of lime, 1 in 5000, on this sludge was sufficient to kill all bacteria. 

After disinfection the septic tank effluent was conducted on to a 
percolating filter of sixty-five square yards' surface area, at a rate corre- 
sponding to about a million and a quarter gallons per acre daily, this 
quantity being discharged within twelve hours. The action of the filter 
was in no way injured during the several months it was in operation. 

I believe that the above investigations represent a decided progress in 
the technical details of sewage disinfection. After the experiments had 
been concluded, the third edition of Rideal's book on Sewage Purification 
appeared, in which it is stated that the Indian Government has carried out 
experiments on the river Hooghly. Chloride of lime was added to septic 
tank effluents, and complete sterilisation was obtained. 

Works have been constructed on the above principle in connection 
with the disposal of sewage at the Hamburg Emigration Halls, and they 
are giving every satisfaction as regards the disinfection of the sewage. 

Deodorisation. — The above experiments were also undertaken with the 
object of seeing whether it was possible to dispose of the odorous substances 
which give rise to nuisances when septic tank effluents are distributed 
over filters. This deodorising process was easily accomplished by the use 
of iron salts, e.g. ferrous sulphate, but the effluents became black, and 
treatment in biological filters did not remove the black coloration. The' 
particles of sulphide of iron, which were the cause of the coloration, were 
so fine as to pass through the filters. Better results were obtained by 
introducing a layer of iron shavings, arranged in the form of a mattress, 
into the septic tank. In this manner the sulphuretted hydrogen was 
fixed and remained largely in the septic tank. Chloride of lime is also 
able to destroy sulphuretted hydrogen, but for some persons the odour of 
chlorine is scarcely less objectionable than that of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The amounts of chloride of lime necessary for deodorising purpose in the 
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septic tank are, however, so small that an odour would only be perceptible 
in the immediate vicinity of the tanks. The use of chloride of lime 
would thus combine the prevention of nuisance from sulphuretted 
hydrogen with disinfection. 

What has been said above will have made it clear that the disinfection 
of sewage is not as simple and inexpensive as it was formerly thought to 
be. If all the sewage of our towns were to be continuously disinfected, 
the cost of the chloride of lime alone would amount daily to several 
hundred pounds sterling for some of our larger towns. As mentioned at 
the beginning of this chapter, the results obtained would not be in pro- 
portion with the expenditure incurred, nor would more be acl^ieved than 
by the adoption of measures which aim at the disinfection of the sewage 
at the bed-side of the patient. Since 1899 the mode of procedure at 
Hamburg in such cases has been that, as soon as typhoid or some similar 
disease is notified, the medical officer decides whether the patient is to be 
taken to the hospital The sewage from the infectious diseases portions of 
all our hospitals is disinfected before being discharged to the sewers. If it 
is possible to carry out the disinfection satisfactorily in the home of the 
patient, the disinfectants are provided by the State, and delivered by an 
official, who gives definite instruction to the attendants as to what must 
be disinfected and how the process is to be carried out. 

The propriety of such regulations is now generally recognised, but the 
question is often discussed as to whether it would not be better in cases of 
serious epidemics to disinfect the whole sewage of the area in question. 

In Germany the decision of such matters remains in the hands of the 
Central Authorities. This is as it should be, for it does not leave us 
dependent upon the whims and ignorance of small authorities. It can be 
assumed that the experts of the Central Authority will keep in touch with 
the technical developments of disinfection, and will not require the 
adoption of measures which necessitate large expenditure without ensuring 
reliable results. 
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CHAPTER X. 

STJFEBVISION AND INSPECTION OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

WOEKS. 

Self-Purification of Streams. — The objects of sewage purification may 
be shortly described as an attempt to preserve our rivers in their natural 
condition, to guard them against visible pollution, and to prevent danger 
to the health of those living near them. Whenever sewage can be 
discharged into a large swift-flowing river, visible alterations in the 
condition of the river can be easily prevented. 

The self-purifying power of water is usually underestimated. So long 
as water contains the usual amount of oxygen necessary for saturation, it 
is able to mineralise and gasify considerable quantities of putrescible 
substances by means of the biological processes which rapidly develop 
when such substances are present. This touches on the interesting sub- 
ject of the self-purification of rivers, a subject about which much has been 
written in recent years, without, however, treating all the aspects of the 
question in a manner which may be considered thorough. It would be 
quite natural to deal with these questions in connection with the subject 
of biological sewage purification ; for then much would appear clear which 
is at present somewhat nebulous. In this connection I have for a long 
time studied the question of self-purification, but must refrain from 
dealing with the subject here ; for in the present state of the literature 
no purpose would be served except by a very full discussion of all the 
facts, and for this there is not space at my disposal. 

The Rhine and the £lbe, for example, can receive and deal with the 
sewage of millions without showing any perceptible change in these mighty 
rivers, so long as the coarse suspended matters are removed from the 
sewage before its discharge. The supervision of works of this character 
is very simple. It is sufficient simply to inspect the plant and apparatus 
provided and to make a survey of the river bank. Chemical tests are 
quite unnecessary ; for the changes which are caused by discharging the 
entire sewage of the larger towns cannot be chemically detected in such 
mighty rivers, so long as the sewage is discharged in a rational manner. 
The course which the sewage takes can only be detected in the increased 
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number of bacteria in the river water, but even this trace disappears in a 
short distance. 

Tests of Impurity. — Where the conditions are not quite so favourable, 
and the removal of the coarser suspended solids is not sufficient, but where 
much of the finer suspended matter must also be removed by means of 
sedimentation or chemical precipitation, a control of the process can be 
restricted to an estimation of the suspended solids in the sewage leaving 
the works, in order to see that the allowable limit is not exceeded. If 
the suspended solids are to be estimated in the usual manner, the 
determinations must be carried out by chemists in a laboratory. For 
practical purposes it will be sufficient to allow samples of the effluent to 
stand in cylinders and to see what amounts of suspended matter settle out 
in defijiite times, half an hour, an hour, or twenty-four hours. Besides 
this the course of the stream should be surveyed, in order to see whether 
perceptible alterations are to be observed. The vegetation on the banks 
of the stream should also be observed, and any injury to fish-life should be 
accurately studied. 

If it is a case of a small stream receiving a comparatively large volume 
of sewage, it will be necessary to submit the sewage to a biological process 
of purification before discharging it, in order that the stream may appear 
to our senses to preserve its natural purity. If for the moment we dismiss 
the question of danger to health from consideration, all that remains is how 
to prevent the stream and its bed from becoming evil-smelling and sludged 
up. This will be accomplished if the sewage is purified to such an extent 
that it is no longer putrescible. Whether this has been done or not may 
be easily tested by keeping a sample of the effluent in a closed bottle at 
the ordinary temperature and observing whether an objectionable smell is 
produced. If not, the stream will suffer no injury from the discharge of 
the effluent. This test may not be sufficient if the sewage contains 
chemicals which prevent bacterial development and thus hinder putre- 
faction, but this is never the case with ordinary town sewage. 

If the purification has not been satisfactory, the first indication of this 
will be found in the grey vegetable growths which will be found along 
the banks of the stream, especially attached to stones, bushes, weeds, etc. 
These become covered with a grey slimy mass, either flocculent or in tufts. 
Whenever such growths are to be found, the effluents from the purification 
works will become putrescent on keeping in a closed bottle. If the 
effluent from the works is always non-putrescible, such growths are not to 
be found, even if the stream consists almost entirely of purified sewage ; and 
fish-life, which of course serves as a useful indicator in such supervision, 
will be in no way endangered. 

The technical side of sewage purification has now been so far developed 
that it is possible to preserve the natural appearance of every stream, even 
the smallest. It is another question whether this is in every case desirable. 
In districts where everything depends upon industrial development, or in 
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the case of a large town situated on a small stream which is not naturally 
pretty, it will not always be desirable. In all cases it will be necessary to 
give due consideration to the various opposing interests. Such questions 
should not be in the hands of the local authorities, but should be decided 
by the central authorities. The question becomes a difficult one when the 
source of pollution is not definite, as, for instance, the sewers of a single 
town, but is due to numerous causes along the whole course of the stream. 
If the natural appearance of such a stream has to be preserved, the super- 
vising authorities must first be able to fix the blame for any pollution 
which occurs. Under certain circumstances this will be possible by 
observing the condition of the stream and its banks immediately below the 
point of discharge; and if the person concerned can show that all the 
samples which he has taken did not putrefy when kept in closed bottles, it 
will be necessary to find out whether the discharge of insufficiently purified 
or indeed totally unpurified liquid has not taken place temporarily. In 
the first place, it is necessary to find out how often any storm-water over- 
flows have been in operation. Then the purification works should be 
thoroughly inspected to see if they are able to perform the requirements 
which are expected to be fulfilled ; if such be the case, the management of 
the works should be inquired into. Even in such a thorough inspection, 
the above-mentioned tests will: usually be sufficient ; but it may occasionally 
be necessary to have numerical results of the operation of the purification 
works, and in such cases the necessary tests will have to be carried out by 
a hygienist or chemist. I should be exceeding the limits which I have 
placed on this book if I were to describe the tests which would have to be 
made in such cases. The methods which have been adopted in the Institute 
which is under my direction have been already published (Famsteiner, 
Buttenberg und Kom, Leitfaden fur die ckemische Untersuchv/ng von 
Abwasser, Munich, 1902). Much unnecessary and useless work has been 
done in the province of the chemical analysis of sewage. Each time I see 
the various publications on the subject I say to myself, involuntarily: 
What an amount of really useful data could have been obtained in the 
time ! As matters are, it is scarcely possible to find a few figures among 
the many thousands of published analyses which can be used for purposes 
of comparison. Generally, figures are given referring to certain constituents 
in the effluent without any data as to the character of the unpurified 
sewage. Such figures are generally of little use. In cases where the 
effluent contains large amounts of suspended matter or organic substances, 
it may be concluded that the purification works have not been in satis- 
factory operation. In certain cases the analyses of the effluent may show 
large amounts of organic matter and yet the effluent be satisfactory. Up 
to the present we have not possessed a chemical test which directly 
measures the amount of putrescible matter in sewages or effluents. We 
have, therefore, had to satisfy ourselves with the aid of indirect methods. 
Although I do not intend to deal with the details of chemical examination 
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here, it does appear desirable to point out the weaknesses ; for, as matters 
stand at present^ samples are generally forwarded to the laboratory with 
the request that they be examined. A table of analytical results is then 
furnished, the value of which is generally not understood by the person 
forwarding the sample. If now the analytical data furnished by different 
laboratories are compared, one is forced to the remarkable conclusion that 
one analyst carries out totally different investigations from another. It 
can thus happen that, in comparing analyses which have been carried out 
for years, one finds figures which are not comparable with those which one 
considers useful, and of which one can make as little use as those who had 
the analyses performed. 

In England and America matters are somewhat different ; for there it 
is customary for the same methods to be adopted in almost all laboratories. 
Some of these methods are, however, different from those which are 
recognised by German experts. The English estimations, even including 
that of the albuminoid ammonia, have some practical value, and the 
wish forces itself upon us that German experts may in time adopt the 
English methods of examination. This would, indeed, be a decided 
advantage over present conditions. Such procedure would also be in 
the general interest, for it would allow of the exceedingly numerous 
estimations which have been carried out in Great Britain being used 
for the purpose of judging the operations which are being carried on 
in Germany at the present day. It would be even better if the experts 
of these two nations, which now stand ahead of all others on this 
subject, could agree upon a common method of procedure. The reports 
of the English Royal Commission furnish a very good basis upon which 
to found negotiations, and it would be very salutary if the proper 
authorities of the German Empire could agree upon commencing such 
negotiations. 

The following short account of the importance of the various methods 
of examination used in the supervision of sewage purification works may 
be added to what has already been said in Chapter V. 

The physical examination includes notes as to the colour, clearness, or 
transparency, and the amount of sediment. It is not sufficient to note 
the colour of the liquid in the sewer or river ; the sample must first be 
taken in glass vessels. In estimating the transparencyy the water is usually 
poured into a tall cylinder, beneath which is placed a white printed sheet 
(Snellen's Reading Test), or a white porcelain plate upon which small 
black squares are engraved. The height of liquid through which it is 
just possible to read the letters is then estimated. The result is usually 
expressed as " inches of transparency." The transparency varies inversely 
as the turbidity of the liquid. Attempts have been made to obtain 
numerical values of turbidity by comparison with standards, ».«. sus- 
pensions of definite substances, such as diatomaceous earth ; the suspended 
matters which escape in the effluents from biological filters have also been 
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used in the preparation of such standards, so that they might possess the 
necessary coloured tints. 

In order to estimate the amount of sediment or suspended solids the liquid 
is filtered clear, and the solids retained by the filter are dried and weighed ; 
or two samples are evaporated to dryness, one before and the otlier after 
filtration. The dry residue from each of these samples is then weighed, 
and the difference returned as ^* suspended solids. '' Microscopical examina- 
tion often affords valuable information as to the nature of the suspended 
solids. 

The chemical examination of samples is generally conducted in Germany 
on the clear filtrate. The whole of the substances present in the clear 
filtered sewage are regarded as dissolved solids or dry residue, since it 
remains as a dry precipitate when the water is evaporated. It has already 
been shown (p. 35) how this factor is greatly influenced by the composi- 
tion of the water supply. In a further examination of the total dissolved 
solids, great importance is often attached to the estimation of the chlorine 
or sodium chloridey because it is assumed that the chlorine is chiefly derived 
from human excreta. Such estimations have, however, only a local value, 
and serve chiefly to indicate whether samples of effluent correspond with 
those of crude sewage obtained at similar periods (see p. 37). It has also 
been mentioned that estimations of this character can only yield valuable 
information either when average samples are carefully obtained, having 
due regard to the flow at the time of sampling, or when the number of 
analyses carried out is very large. 

In the supervision of sewage purification works, estimations of iron, 
sulphuric acid, lime, magnesia, hardness, phosphoric acid, etc., have, 
generally speaking, little value, so long as we are dealing with domestic 
sewage or town sewage which is chiefly of a domestic character. Such 
determinations are often of importance in connection with works for the 
purification of trade refuse, but it is not my intention to deal with these 
in this book. Even then, however, a single estimation as to whether the 
effluent is too acid or too alkaline is generally sufficient. 

Besides the above tests, the only useful ones are those which give us 
information as to the pulrescibUity of an effluent. The want of a really 
satisfactory direct test on this point has led to the introduction of an 
almost unlimited number of indirect tests, the value of which I will 
shortly describe. 

The oldest of these methods is the estimation of the loss on ignition. 
The sample is evaporated to dryness, and the residue thus obtained is 
ignited. The loss of weight is regarded as combustible organic matter. 
This method is unsatisfactory, because certain harmless inorganic substances 
are also volatilised in the process. 

In 1849, Forchhammer adopted, as the starting-point of a new method 
of investigation, the fact that organic substances are strong reducing 
agents, t.c. they absorb oxygen. As a conveyor of oxygen, he used a 
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solution of potassium permanganate which loses its colour when in contact 
with organic matter. The larger the amount of organic matter in a 
liquid the more permanganate solution will it be able to decolourise. 
This test is termed the oxygen ahtorbed test. A definite quantity of 
potassium permanganate decolourised in this process corresponds to a 
definite quantity of oxygen absorbed. The amount of potassium per- 
manganate divided by 3*95, or multiplied by 0*253, gives the amount of 
oxygen absorbed. In Germany it is usual to state the results in terms 
of potassium permanganate, whilst in Engknd and America the oxygen 
absorbed is usually given. This method of examination forms the basis 
of a whole series of methods, which bear quite different names, and which 
from their names would appear to be quite independent methods. Wood, 
for example, multiplied the amount of permanganate decolourised by five 
and returned the result as *' organic matter." This method is very 
unsatisfactory, but is still to be found adopted in certain analytical 
tables. 

Generally speaking, however, the above method at the present day is 
used to obtain an expression for the amount of permanganate decolourised, 
or, which is equally correct, the oxygen absorbed. Some analysts determine 
this figure by the method of Kubel, others employ that of Schulze. Both 
these methods agree in the use of oxalic acid to estimate the amount of 
permanganate decolourised, but Kubel allows the permanganate to act 
after the addition of sulphuric aoid,> %,e, in acid solution, whilst Schulze 
carries out the operation in alkaline solution. In both methods the 
oxidation proceeds at the boiling temperature. In 1879, Tidy recom- 
mended that the oxidation should be carried out at room temperature. 
This so-called "Tidy test," in which the permanganate was originally 
allowed to act for two and a half hours, is the one which has since been 
generally adopted in England. The action of the permanganate is, however, 
allowed to continue for four hours, or for three minutes if it is desired to 
estimate the amount of easily decomposed organic matter. The results 
obtained in the three minutes' test are compared with those obtained with 
the same sample after incubation for several days. The sample is regarded 
as satisfactory if the result of the second test is lower or not greater than 
that of the first. This is termed the *' incubator test." The estimation 
of oxygen absorbed, as carried out in Great Britain, also dififers from the 
method adopted in German laboratories in that the sample of sewage is 
generally first filtered in Germany, i.e. the suspended solids are removed 
before the test is performed. On this point I should like our English 
colleagues to adopt the German method, for the suspended matter in 
crude sewage is not directly comparable with that found in the effluent, 
from biological filters. 

As already mentioned, considerable sources of error are attached to 
the estimation of the oxygen absorbed. It is quite impossible, as a result 
of this determination alone, to say whether a sample is putrescible or not. 
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The results are, however, yaliiable in the control of one and the same 
purification works. As soon, therefore, as it has been shown that the 
sewage of a certain town is not putrescible when its oxygen absorbed has 
been reduced below a certain limit, it will be sufficient to determine the 
oxygen absorbed, say daily. In this connection the four hours' test is 
very useful, without carrying out the other more complicated determina- 
tions. 

If the oxygen absorbed of the crude sewage is known, and this is 
compared with that of the effluent^ conclusions may be drawn as to the 
putrescibility of the effluent. In 1899, as a result of numerous experi- 
ments, I was able to state that domestic sewage is deprived of its 
putrescible character if purification is carried out to such an extent as 
to reduce the oxygen absorbed, estimated by Kubel's method, by 60 to 
65 per cent. Experience gained since then has only served to strengthen 
this view. 

The oxygen absorbed of the purified non-putrescible effluent from one 
sewage works may be higher than that of the crude sewage reaching 
another works. In such cases the analytical figures would furnish little 
information, unless it were possible to compare those of the untreated with 
those of the treated sewage. 

If methylene blue is added to unpurified sewage its colour is discharged. 
In investigations upon the biological method of purification I employed 
this colouring matter in 1897. In 1902, Spitta recommended the addition 
of methylene blue to purified effluents, and noting if the colour is dis- 
charged within a certain time. This process has been further worked out 
by Spitta and Weldert. According to their observations, well-purified 
effluents do not decolourise the methylene blue within ten days. The 
method, like the previous one, depends upon the reducing action of un- 
purified sewage. With purified sewages, however, it is usually the 
sulphuretted hydrogen formed from the organic matter, and not the 
organic matter itself, which exercises the reducing action. Recently, on 
the recommendation of Fowler, another method has been adopted which 
also depends upon the reducing action of unpurified sewage. The purified 
sewage is mixed with tap water, and the sample kept at a definite tempera- 
ture for a certain time (two to three days). The amount of dissolved 
oxygen remaining in the sample is then estimated. 

Besides the estimations of oxygen absorbed and the reducing action of 
effluents, attempts have been made to utilise determinations of organic 
nitrogen and organic carbon in order to gain information as to the 
putrescibility of effluents. In 1869, Wanklyn, Chapman, and Smith 
recommended the estimation of the organic nitrogen in place of the oxygen 
absorbed, which was then regarded as rather worthless. In England the 
albuminoid nitrogen is usually determined; like the organic nitrogen, 
which is usually estimated in Germany, it is intended to yield information 
as to the amount of nitrogenous organic matter in the effluent. The 
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process is based upon the assumption that the offensive character of 
sewage is due to the putrefaction of nitrogenous organic matter. Doubtless 
much importance was attached to the penetrating odour of ammonia which 
arises from the decomposition of ftecal matter and urine, and hence the 
amount of ammonia is generally estimated in investigations, special im- 
portance being attached to the necessity of as little nitrc^en as possible 
being present in the form of ammonia, and as much as possible in the form 
of nitric acid. In sewage the odour of ammonia \a usually absent ; only at 
sewage works, where lime is used for chemical precipitation, can it be 
observed. Neither does putrefying domestic sewage smell of ammonia, 
but of sulphuretted hydrogen. The estimation of organic nitrogen is 
rather troublesome, and the amounts to be estimated are very small, so 
that the errors, when calculated into percentages, are very large. The 
separate estimation of the nitric acid, which is regarded as harmless, also 
presents difficulties, and hence a whole series of modifications in carrying 
out the estimations have been recommended. To the method of Wanklyn, 
Chapman and Smith, KjeldahPs method was added in 1883, after a method 
had been devised by Frankland and Armstrong for the combined estimation 
of carbon and nitrogen. Later modifications are due to lodlbauer, Ulsch, 
Proskauer, and Zuelzer, in which nitrates and nitrites are first removed 
and separately estimated. At the present day great importance still 
attaches to an estimation of organic nitrogen in sewages and effluents. I 
consider this determination to be quite unnecessary for technical purposes ; 
for special scientific investigations it doubtless possesses a certain value. 

In 1901, Kcinig published a new method for estimating oi^anic carbon, 
which possessed certain advantages over the estimation of organic nitrogen, 
but its application in the practical working of sewage purification works is 
also unnecessary. 

A chemical examination of sewage is usually undertaken in order to 
determine whether the sample will putrefy. The sign of putrefaction 
is the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is formed from the sulphur present in the organic matter, the organic 
sulphur. For some years I have had experiments in progress to determine 
whether organic sulphur can be always detected in crude sewage or in 
samples of effluent which are putrescible, and whether it is always absent 
from non-putrescible samples. These studies originated from the above 
mentioned faCt that sewage is no longer putrescible if its oxygen absorbed 
is reduced by 60 to 65 per cent, by means of biological processes. Further 
experiments showed that this is not only true of the oxygen absorbed, but 
also that sewage in which the loss on ignition, the organic nitrogen, or the 
organic carbon has been reduced by the same amount by biological 
processes, is no longer putrescible. Purification then to this extent is 
exactly sufficient to attain the degree of absorption, decomposition, and 
mineralisation which is necessary for our purpose, namely, the removal 
of those matters from the sewage which are -able to give rise to putrefaction. 
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Since now the putrefaction of sewage is always indicated by the formation 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, the above observations must be due to the fact 
that biological purification to the above mentioned extent is exactly 
sufficient to ensure removal of the organic sulphur. Our experiments in 
this direction have fully confirmed my deductions, and have led to the 
adoption of a method which we term " the Hamburg test for putrescibility," 
or, more shortly, " the Hamburg putrescibility test." 

The method depends upon the conversion of the organic sulphur, after 
first removing the inorganic combined sulphur, into sulphide, which can 
then be detected by Carols methylene blue reaction. The results of our 
experiments showed that all crude sewages and effluents in which the 
reduction of the oxygen absorbed was less than 60 per cent, gave the 
methylene blue reaction, whilst effluents with a greater reduction than 
60 to 65 per cent, in the oxygen absorbed did not give the reaction. 

For years my own standpoint has been that, where the conditions for 
discharging sewage into a stream are unfavourable, the object of puri- 
fication should be to convert the sewage into a non-putrescible product 
and to prevent perceptible changes in the condition of the stream. This 
standpoint is now generally accepted. Recently, J. D. Watson has 
expressed similar views, which met with the approval of the experts 
present. He said the only feasible standard was, that all sewage effluents 
must be non-putrescent, and must continue to improve when they reached 
the stream itself. 

Standards of Purity. — After having become acquainted with the ideas 
upon which chemical examinations are based, we have to face the question 
as to which of these methods shall be adopted in practice. Some of the 
English Rivers Boards employ definite standards. The Rivers Pollution 
Commission, appointed in 1868, formulated the following standards, stating 
that any liquid should be deemed polluting and inadmissible into any 
stream if it contains : — 

1. In suspension, more than 3 parts of dry mineral matter, or 1 part 

of dry organic matter in 100,000 parts of the liquid. 

2. In solution, more than 2 parts of organic carbon, or 0*3 part of 

organic nitrogen in 100,000 parts. 

3. In solution, in 100,000 parts, more than 2 parts of any metal except 

calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium. 

4. Either in suspension or solution, more than 0"05 part of arsenic. 

5. After acidification with sulphuric acid, more than 1 part of free 

chlorine in 100,000 parts ; and 

6. More than 1 part of sulphuretted hydrogen or a soluble sulphide, 

in 100,000 parts. 

Standards were also formulated for the colour and the degree of 
acidity or alkalinity. 

The Rivers Boards of Liancashire and Yorkshire require that the oxygen 
absorbed by an effluent reaching a stream shall not exceed 1*43 parts 
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per 100,000 (1 grain per gallon), and that the albuminoid ammonia 
shall not exceed 0*14 part per 100,000 (0-1 grain per gallon). 

From what was said at the beginning of this chapter it will be seen 
that such requirements can only have a local significance, and that the 
operations at the sewage works may be controlled without the aid of 
complicated chemical reactions. Usually one of the forms of the oxygen 
absorbed test will be sufficient. 

In Germany the question as to infection due to sewage has been studied 
for some decades, and it can truly be said that the amalgamation of this 
question with that of sewage purification caused temporarily an almost 
complete stagnation of the question of sewage purification. In England 
the question of infection is only commencing to be considered. Digby 
and Shenton recently recommended the sterilisation of sewage effluents 
before their admission to streams. They consider this practicable by 
means of chlorine generated electrolytically from common salt. They 
estimate the cost of the process at one-fifth of a penny per thousand 
gallons. These views were brought forward in an animated discussion at a 
meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute held at Stafford, in which some of 
the most eminent English experts took part. The standpoint generally held 
was that river water in inhabited districts is not suitable for drinking pur- 
poses. According to modem ideas, the purpose of such rivers is to receive 
and conduct away the sewage after its putrescible character has been 
removed, and it should never be necessary to convert sewage into drinking 
water. , Those who do drink water from rivers which have received sewage 
must bear the responsibility for any evil consequences. Towns which are 
so improvident as to draw their water supplies from such rivers must either 
bear the consequences or go to the requisite expense for sterilisation. It 
would even then be less expensive to sterilise only the water required for 
consumption. For the whole volume of sewage and the river water could 
hardly be rendered sterile or above suspicion from a sanitary point of 
view, on account of the storm-water overflows. In the reply it was 
mentioned that London and its suburbs, with a population of six millions, 
still draws its water supply from a river which is polluted with sewage. 
Even if London decided to provide pure water from Wales or elsewhere, 
years would elapse before arrangements could be made for such a course. 
It was stated to be unfair to disturb the peace of mind of the population 
of such a gigantic city with the information that it was drinking water 
polluted with sewage ; or to force all those who discharged sewage into the 
Thames, or into a tributary from which also the London supply is drawn, 
to sterilise their sewage. I cannot share these views, but must side with 
those who declare that the town which will or must obtain its supply from 
such a suspicious source must be prepared to adopt the necessary pre- 
cautions and not rely upon measures taken by others. A discussion of 
the question as to whether sand filtration is sufficient for this purpose does 
not belong to this chapter. For further information reference must be 
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made to the subjects of infection and disinfection dealt with in 
Chapter IX. 

From the above it will be recognised that the questions which arise in 
dealing with the subject of inspection and supervision of sewage purifica- 
tion works have so far not received a generally satisfactory solution. What 
has been said may serve as an outline, in order to give the reader an idea 
of the numerous recommendations which have been made and of the 
views which are held in various quarters. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

THE UTILITY AND COST OP THE VAEIOUS METHODS OP 
SEWAGE TREATMENT. 

Conditions of Comparability. — On visiting sewage purification works one 
is always informed by the manager that the works fulfil their function 
excellently, and that the result is very satisfactory. This lies in the 
nature of things, and may be always expected. The deputations sent 
from various towns very often do not consider what is expected of the 
works they visit nor what they actually do perform. This is also to 
some extent natural, and can hardly be expected to change. If the 
members of such a deputation are told that the working costs of certain 
works only amount to about l^d. per head of population per annum, and 
when they see what beautiful automatic machines can be set in motion 
for this small expenditure, they are impressed, and believe that the 
technical details of some other works are not of the best, if they are told 
that the working expenses amount to sixpence or a shilling per head per 
annum. 

It will scarcely be credited, and yet it often happens, that for the IJd. 
per head per annum only a very small proportion of the suspended matter 
is removed from the sewage, the remainder of the filth remaining in the 
sewage, and that at the apparently inexpensive works each cubic yard of 
solids removed from the sewage costs ten or even twenty shillings. At 
the other works, however, where the operations are much simpler and not 
nearly so impressive, perhaps a large proportion of the total filth in the 
sewage is removed at a cost of one or two shillings per cubic yard, 
although the cost per head may be five or ten times as great as at the first 
works. 

It is a peculiar fact that experts are often seriously requested by 

municipal authorities, when passing opinions upon biological purification 

works, to include certain apparatus in their report, of which it is well 

known that these are only capable of removing part of the suspended 

matter and perhaps also a little grease. The hopes which arc raised as 

to the sale of this grease by means of prospectuses suffice in certain 

cases to awaken a certain amount of preference for the apparatus, and 
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the printed testimonials are believed, however improbable they may 
appear. 

Ckimparative Cost. — Such experience leads me to say a few words 
about the possibilities and costs of the various methods of sewage purifica- 
tion. The easiest way of doing this would be to collect the experience of 
various towns, give the degree of purification there obtained, and the 
cost in each case. Such comparisons would, however, only be of value 
for those thoroughly acquainted with the local conditions of each of the 
works. It has already been mentioned that the system of sewerage, the 
methods of living, the water consumption of the various towns, the 
influence of trade refuse, the possibility of purifying the sewage near the 
town without pumping, local influences on the cost of materials from 
which the works can be constructed — a point which is specially important 
in the case of biological puriflcation — and many other points, must be con- 
sidered, any one of which is sufficient to show the futility of making 
general comparisons. Hence, at this point I wish to lay stress upon the 
facts, and partly repeat the conclusions at which we have arrived in con- 
sidering the various methods of sewage puriflcation, in order that they 
may be before the reader in a general and collected form. 

Cost of Sludge Bemoval.— We will first consider those methods by 
which nothing more can be obtained than the removal of suspended matter 
from the sewage. The amount of suspended matter in town sewage varies, 
as we have seen, generally from about 30 to 60 parts per 100,000. In 
this estimate the coarser solids which are generally removed before filtra- 
tion through filter paper are not included. Their quantity is, however, so 
small as not to appreciably alter the average figures. The reasons for 
such a considerable variation have already been given. Each 1000 gallons, 
then, of town sewage contains from 3 to 6 lbs. of suspended matter. In 
England it is generally considered that if these matters are almost com- 
pletely removed, by some such method as chemical precipitation, the 
sewage has been deprived of half of the solids which are of hygienic 
importance. 

Investigations carried out with detritus tanks have shown that it is 
possible to retain about one-twelfth of the total amount of suspended solids by 
their use. The solids retained in detritus tanks are usually easy to handle. 
As a rule, they are composed mainly of mineral detritus or similar heavy 
matter, which contains only little moisture, at most about 35 per cent., 
and which can therefore be shovelled into carts and carted away. The 
total volume of such material is generally not more than 1*3 cubic yards 
daily from a population of 100,000. 

The amount of the solids removable from sewage by means of gratings, 
screens, etc., varies very considerably, as is only to be expected fix)ra the 
variations in the fonns of apparatus Vescribed in Chapter VTI. V, If we 
leave out of consideration screens whicn are intended primarily to protect 
the sewage pumps, and which have therefore very wide openings, and if 
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we only consider those forms of construction which are intended to re- 
duce the amount of the suspended solids, it may be stated that a pound of 
material is removed for every 22 to 45 persons, according to the size of 
the apertures of the screens, i.e. 13 to 2*6 cubic yards per day from the 
sewage of a town having a population of 100,000. At a certain large 
town, however, where the screening arrangements and detritus tanks are 
technically as near perfection as possible, I am informed that the screens 
and detritus tanks remove about 7 '8 cubic yards of solids per day per 
100,000 population, i.e. over twice as much as is usually removed by 
means of apparatus which is generally regarded as satisfactory. 

The cartage and disposal of the solids retained by screens does not 
cause any difficulty. The mass is usually fairly solid, containing about 
70 per cent, of moisture; and although it only possesses a distant re- 
semblance to stable manure, this resemblance is sufficient to awaken the 
interest of fai'mers. They are almost always willing to pay something for 
the solids removed from sewage by means of screens. The income from 
this source cannot, however, be considerable, since the amount of solids 
thus removed is only small. In London the amount of screenings removed 
from the sewage amounts to about 18 cubic yards daily, and these are 
burnt in a furnace. 

The work performed by detritus tanks, screens, etc., has chiefly an 
8Bsthetic object. From a hygienic standpoint it can be of little importance 
to remove such a very small proportion of the total filth from sewage be- 
fore discharging it into a river. There is, however, the possibility that 
pathogenic germs might be contained within the coarser suspended solids, 
and thus be protected until they travel down stream for some considerable 
distance, or become attached to the river banks in bathing establishments, 
or in some other manner are given An opportunity to spread infection. 
Even if this were not theoretically possible, it would still be reasonable to 
require every town sewered on the water-carriage system to adopt measures 
to prevent the discharge of the coarser suspended solids in the sewage into 
the stream. The total cost of such measures in lai^e and medium-sized 
towns should not exceed about one to three pence per head of population 
per annum, and it is to be hoped that this cost will be still further reduced 
as technical progress is made^ It would not be justifiable to draw a com- 
parison between what has been said as to the achievements and cost of 
the above methods and what follows with regard to other methods of 
treatment. 

When sedimentation is adopted, the sludge obtained is not solid, but is 
of a thick liquid nature. It may indeed be pumped, but is very difficult 
to deal with further. This sludge usually contains only 5 to 10 per cent 
of solid matter and 90 to 95 per cent, of water. The water can be 
removed from such sludge only with difficulty, and all attempts to drain it 
dry have failed. If allowed to stand in open tanks with porous bottoms 
it in often months before the sludge is solid enough to be raised with a 
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shovel, and each shower of rain restores its original liquid character. In 
Wimbledon, for example, after treatment in this manner for six months, 
the sludge was still a thick liquid mass containing 77 '5 per cent, of water, 
and remaining very offensive in character. If these large amounts of 
sludge are placed in sludge lagoons, as is usually the case in England, 
they form an unbearable nuisance to the whole neighbourhood. In 
smaller towns it is sometimes possible to give the liquid sludge a more 
solid character by mixing it with house refuse and utilising it for compost, 
the heaps of which are not quite so bad, yet smell very strongly. There 
used to exist sewage purification works in which every available inch of 
ground not occupied with settling tanks had been gradually converted 
into sludge lagoons, so that the fresh sludge produced daily could not be 
disposed of. It was therefore regarded as a veritable salvation when it 
was discovered, about thirty years ago, that the sludge could be converted 
into a solid mass in a few 
hours by means of filter 
presses (fig. 144). There 
are chamber presses and 
frame presses, the latter 
being generally pre- 
ferred. The principle 
upon which they are 
worked has been already 
described. The thick 
liquid sludge, contain- 
ing 90 to 95 per cent, 
of water, obtained by 

the use of chemical i?,« ,.k ai j t> 

. . Fig. 146.— Sludge Press, 

precipitants, can be re- 
duced to about a fifth of its volume in about three-quarters of an hour. 
The sludge cake thus obtained usually contains about 50 per cent, of water. 
The sludge from sedimentation tanks cannot generally be pressed without 
the addition of 3 to 5 per cent, of lime. The cost of this added lime, 
together with the operation of the machinery, works out at about two 
shillings per cubic yard of sludge cake obtained, or for the pressing of five 
cubic yards of wet sludge. 

The recognition of the fact that the sludge can only be pressed with 
the aid of chemicals has largely contributed to the extended application of 
chemical precipitation methods in England. According to calculations of 
Santo Crimp, the total cost of sewage treatment, including sludge pressing, 
is largely influenced by the amount and nature of the precipitants 
employed. An example of this is furnished by Wimbledon, where 
precipitation with lime and an iron salt yielded eight tons of sludge cake 
per million gallons of sewage, at a cost of 2s. 6d. per ton for pressing, or 
£1 per million gallons. By increasing the amount of lime used for 
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precipitation, the cost of pressing was reduced to Is. d|d. per ton of sludge 
cake obtained, but the amount obtained was twelve tons instead of eight 
per million gallons. The cost of pressing therefore remained the same as 
before, more had been expended on chemicals, and besides this, three tons 
of unsaleable sludge were produced instead of two. By careful considera- 
tion of all such factors where the sludge had to be pressed, the practice 
has been adopted ia England of adding the chemicals to the sewage before 
settlement, and the amount of precipitant is so chosen as to yield a 
minimum amoimt of sludge cake. 

It was believed that chemical precipitation effected the removal, on the 
average, of about 50 per cent, of all the decomposable matters present in 
sewage. It was soon seen, however, that this was not sufficient to 
preserve the condition of small water-courses which received large volumes 
of treated sewage, and hence chemical precipitation came to be regarded 
merely as a palliative. 

In Loudon the sewage of a population of about four and a half mOlions 
amounts to 200,000,000 gallons daily, yielding 5500 tons of sludge per 
day, or yearly about 2,000,000 tons, containing on the average 91 per cent, 
of water. The chemicals used are 6 or 7 parts of lime and 1 *4 parts of 
ferrous sulphate per 100,000 parts of sewage. The volume of sludge 
produced amounts to 0*66 per cent, of the volume of sewage ; it is pumped 
into tank steamers and carried out to sea. At Manchester 2*5 parts of 
lime and about 2*0 parts of ferrous sulphate were used per 100,000 parts 
of sewage, the sludge produced being 0*35 per cent, of the volume of 
sewage. At Manchester, also, the sludge produced by chemical precipita- 
tion wBfl carried out to sea, 188,000 tons per annum, at a cost of £5500, 
but the use of chemicals has now been abandoned. At Glasgow, where 
precipitation with lime and an aluminium salt hafl been adopted, the sludge 
produced amounts to approximately 0*9 per cent, of the volume of the 
sewage. 

At Leipsic, clarification by means of iron salts produces 0*4 per cent. ; 
at Pankow, lime and an aluminium salt yield 0*8 to 0*9 per cent. ; and by 
the lignite method of treatment the sludge produced is over 2*5 per cent, 
of the volume of sewage treated. 

The amount of sludge produced by chemical precipitation is consider- 
ably greater than by settlement alone. A comparison of the published 
figures would lead to the conclusion that chemical precipitation produces 
about three times as much sludge as sedimentation, but the figures as 
they stand are not strictly comparable. For example, the very 
thorough precipitation process which is practised at Leipsic yields 
comparatively little sludge, but all fsBcal matter is not discharged into 
the sewers. The Leipsic figures for precipitation are therefore not 
comparable as they stand with those obtained for sedimentation at 
Cologne, Cassel, and Hanover. Theoretically the larger amoimt of sludge 
produced by chemical precipitation is partly explained by the fact that 
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chemical precipitation effects a more thorough removal of the suspended 
matters. From the published results of towns where analyses have 
been regularly performed, this removal amounts to 75 to 85 per cent, 
of the suspended matters, as against 60 to 70 per cent, effected by 
sedimentation. This difference is not sufficient to explain the differences 
which are observed. The chemicals themselves increase the amount of 
sludge; a pound of lime, for instance, yielding not a pound but ten 
pounds of sludge, since the lime as sludge contains 90 per cent, of 
water. The sludge obtained from sedimentation contains, as a rule, 
the same amount of moisture as that produced by precipitation. Only 
when the velocity of flow through the tanks is increased, as at Cologne, 
for experimental purposes, does the sludge contain less water, for then 
the finer suspended solids, which attract more moisture, are washed 
forward into the stream. The finer the particles of sludge the more 
water does the sludge hold. The 5 to 10 per cent, extra solids which 
are separated by chemical precipitation may therefore caiise a very 
considerable increase in the amount of sludge. In all these calcula- 
tions it must always be remembered that sludge with 90 per cent, of . 
water occupies twice the volume of sludge with 80 per cent, of water; 
and that a ton of sludge with 80 per cent, of water, two tons with 
90 per cent., and four tons with 95 per cent., all contain the same amount, 
about forty pounds, of solid matter. These figures serve to show how 
important it is to obtain a sludge containing as little water as possible, 
by suitable selection of chemicals and the observation of various pre- 
cautions in the operations of the works. The obtaining of a sludge 
containing only a few per cent, less water may mean a very considerable 
reduction in working expenses. 

If the cost of a method of purification were to be calculated on the 
cost necessary to remove a ton of sludge from the sewage, chemical 
precipitation would appear as the cheapest; for by this process the 
removal of a ton of sludge costs from a shilling to eighteenpence. By 
means of sedimentation the cost is from four to six shillings, and, by 
means of screens, ten to twenty shillings. Such figures are, however, 
very deceptive; for chemical precipitation yields two to three times 
as much sludge as sedimentation, without the hygienic value of the 
result being two to three times as great. If the cost per million 
gallons of sewage treated is calculated, the results are also deceptive ; 
for, according to the water consumption of the town, the same 
volume of sewage may be represented by two or three persons in one 
town and by ten or more in another. Birmingham, for example, 
with a population of 820,000, produces 25,000,000 gallons of sewage 
daily, i,e. less than that produced by Manchester, with a population of 
about 600,000. 

If we calculate the amounts of sludge which it is possible to remove 
from sewage by the above methods, we find that detritus tanks yield 18 to 
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22 pounds per head per aniium, sedimentation about 220 pounds, and 
chemical precipitation about 660 pounds. These figures are, of course, 
only rough estimates. 

What has been said above regarding the various methods of remov- 
ing solid matter from sewage has been said on the assumption that after 
such treatment the sewage was to be discharged direct to the stream. 
Quite as often, if not oftener, it is a question of preparing the sewage 
for biological treatment, t.e. so treating it that it will not sludge up 
the biological works, bo they irrigation areas, intermittent land filters, 
or artificial biological filters. In such cases, also, it is desirable to 
remove as much suspended matter as possible from the sewage. But 
special importance attaches in such cases to the removal of the finer 
flocculent solids; for the fine fibrous materials which contain large 
amounts of water are specially liable to stop up the pores of biological 
filters. Besides these, grease and oil are the chief dangers to which 
biological works are subject. 

If the biological filters are of very fine material, as in the cases of 
irrigation and intermittent land filtration, it can be assumed that the fine 
suspended matter will not penetrate very far into the filter, so that it can 
afterwards be removed from the surface. In small works such a procedure 
can be recommended almost without exception ; at any rate, in preference 
to the use of apparatus which requires continual supervision, as ia the 
case with screening apparatus and settling tanks from which the sludge 
must be removed every few days. With larger irrigation farms and land 
filters, which are usually situated at some distance from dwelling houses, 
and hence require the constant attendance of someone, the opposite course 
is to be recommended, i.e, the previous removal of the suspended matters 
as far as possible from the sewage. The experience gained at Birmingham 
strongly supports this view. At Leeds, as we have seen, the conclusion was 
reached that artificial biological filters should be constructed of very coarse 
material and receive the sewage containing all the suspended matter, with 
the exception of that removed by screens. The stable portion of these solids 
is then to be washed through the filters and removed afterwards as a 
non-putrescible sludge. Such measures are, of course, only possible if the 
apparatus for the distribution of the sewage is selected accordingly. The 
sewage must not be fed through fine holes, such as those in rotating 
sprinklers, or in some forms of fixed spray jets. Even at Leeds it was 
afterwards decided to remove the suspended solids by chemical precipitation 
before conducting the sewage on to biological filters. This is a question 
which can only be decided in each individual case. I have always adopted 
the view that, with all biological works, the suspended matter should first 
be removed as far as possible from the sewage, and I am of the opinion 
that biological filters should always be preceded by sedimentation or septic 
tanks. I doubt whether the present fashion of subjecting sewage to a 
chemical precipitation preliminary to biological treatment will last. Only 
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in a few instances, such as at Leeds, with its peculiar trade refuse, at 
Salford, and at Bolton, will such a course be advisable. It can only be 
advisable under very exceptional circumstances for towns which are chiefly 
residential. In any case, the influence of the chemicals upon the processes 
of absorption and biological decomposition must not be lost sight of. I do 
not share the general idea that lime is beneflcial to these processes, because 
it favours the formation of nitric acid ; in my opinion there is always the 
possibility, in the absence of lime, for the nitric acid to combine with 
ammonia. 

According to published data, the cost of sedimentation amounts to three- 
pence, or sixpence per head per annum ; at Cassel, for example, the cost is 
fivepence to sixpence, at Allenstein threepence, and at Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
fivepence, or, including interest, sevenpence. With chemical precipitation 
the cost is estimated at ninepence or tenpence per head per annum ; at 
Lcipsic, for example, it is ninepence halfpenny, at Frankfort tenpence 
(including interest and sinking fund), and at London eightpence half- 
penny. 

Septic treatment is cheaper than sedimentation. Moreover, as we have 
seen, it possesses the advantage that it produces a less volume of sludge 
which can be more easily drained. Such sludge has finished putrefying, 
and does not therefore cause a nuisance to the neighbourhood. It can 
also be used for filling in waste ground and for similar purposes. From 
sedimentation and chemical precipitation, on the other hand, the sludge 
obtained is watery, and its disposal is the cause of difficulty and expense, 
on account of its putrescible character and the large amount of water 
which it contains. Numerous experiments have been undertaken with 
the object of converting this sludge into a solid transportable mass. At 
Frankfort this problem has again been recently attacked in a thorough 
manner. By means of a centrifugal machine they have succeeded in 
obtaining in a few minutes a solid mass containing about 70 per cent, of 
moisture. Just as in pressing so in centrifuging, the addition of lime 
(1 per cent.) proved to be advantageous. It is intended to mould the 
centrifugalised sludge into briquettes by means of brick presses, to allow 
the briquettes to dry in the air like bricks, and then either to grind them 
up for manure or to bum them for heating purposes and the production 
of gas. 

The question of the treatment and disposal or utilisation of the 
residues at town sewage works remains still under discussion. Each of 
the many processes recommended raises hopes of financial gain. The 
Frankfort experiments have demonstrated that quick drying of the sludge 
and its conversion into an unobjectionable product is only possible as yet 
by means of a very complicated and expensive process. 

Wherever it is possible to obtain a sufficient area of suitable land in 
the neighbourhood of the sewage works, the cheapest method of disposal 
will be to conduct the sludge into furrows and cover il with soil. Such 
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a procedure was formerly in use at Birmingham (figs. 146 and 147). The 



Fig. 146. — Puinping Sludge to Shidge Beds (Birmingham). 

land will take a fresh quantity of sludge at periods varying from one to 
three years. 

Cost of Biological Treatment. — A short time ago it was thought 



Fio. 147.— Burying Sludge (Birmingham). 

possible to purify sewage much more cheaply by means of artificial biological 
processes than by chemical precipitation. This hope has not been realised, 
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and to anyone having some acquaintance with the problem of sewage 
treatment it must have appeared from the first unrealisable. From the 
experience which has been gained, however, it may be assumed that 
biological treatment can be carried out at a cost of ninepence to tenpence 
per head per annum. The following figures, taken partly from the 
literature on the subject and partly from municipal reports, serve as a 
general guide on this point : Manchester, 8*0 pence ; Hendon, 4*4 pence ; 
Swinton, 15*5 pence; Accrington, 9*0 pence ; Unna, 6*5 pence; Miilheim 
(Ruhr), 5*0 pence ; Merseburg, 4*5 pence ; Langensalza, 8*0 pence ; Brockau, 
12*5 pence, etc. Artificial biological treatment is therefore, generally 
speaking, not more expensive than chemical precipitation; neither is it 
much cheaper. 

In view of the fact that in the case of artificial biological treatment an 
actual purification of the sewage is achieved, whereas under the most 
favourable circumstances chemical precipitation only produces clarification, 
the biological method must be considered as by far the superior of the 
two. It may now be regarded as a definite fact, that this process has put 
us in possession of a method which is universally applicable, and which 
yields a product satisfying all sanitary requirements, except those relating 
to disinfection, even under the most unfavourable conditions of the stream 
into which the effluent is discharged. The results of the artificial bio- 
logical method are not only satisfactory with regard to the protection of 
our rivers, but also with regard to the sludge disposal problem, which 
receives a much more favourable solution than with either chemical 
precipitation or sedimentation. This has been shown sufficiently in the 
preceding chapters. 

The qualitative results of artificial biological treatment may be classed 
along with those of land filtration and irrigation; in this connection, 
however, one scheme is not applicable to all cases, and the results can 
be varied within wide limits. By proper attention to the processes 
involved in this method of treatment, results can be obtained which 
are quite equal to those of good irrigation farms. Irrigation is still 
regarded as superior with regard to the removal of infectious germs, 
but this view must be accepted cum grano mlis. The best irrigation 
farms do not afford a guarantee in this direction ; and by the adop- 
tion of certain measures for disinfection in connection with the bio- 
logical method, any deficiency in this direction can be done away with, 
and the process thus rendered equal to irrigation, indeed better, quite 
apart from the fact of its universal applicability, a point which cannot 
be made in favour of irrigation. What has been said of irrigation also 
applies to land filtration. 

Attempts to utilise the matters contained in sewage, experience 
has taught are generally expensive, and do not yield financial gain. 
This applies equally to irrigation farms and to grease recovery 
plants, etc. 
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I am convinced that it would be cheaper for many towns to abandon 
irrigation and replace it by artificial biological processes. It appears 
fairly certain that this will be the course of affairs as soon as the growth 
of the towns exceeds a certain limit. I do not doubt» for example, that 
many of us will live to see the day when Berlin will sell its irrigation farms 
for building purposes and construct artificial biological works in their 
place. 
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Grates of Various Types.— Mechanical Stokers.— Combustion of Fuel m Boilers.— Trans* 
mission of Heat through Boiler Plates, and their Temperature.— Feed Water Heaters, 
Superheaters, Feed Pumps, &c. — Smoke and its Prevention. — Instruments used in Tesdng 
Boilers.— Marine and Locomotive Boilers.— Fuel Testing Stations.— Discussion of the Trii£ 
and Conclusions.— On the Choice of a Boiler, and Testing of Land, Marine, and Locomotive 
Boilers. —Appendices.— Bibliography. —Index. 

" Probably ine Mon bxhacstivb ruum€ that hat ever been collected. A paaanoAi 
Book by a thoroughly practical maiL'*->/r(Hi and Coal Tradu Reritv. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 58. net. 

SUCTION GAS PLANTS. 

Br Prof. C. A. SMITH, of the East London Teohnical College. 

COKTXNT8.—IntroductioD.— Details of Constmction.— Fuel aod Testing.— AppUcatioD 
and Uses of Suction Plante.— Working the Plant.- Typical Plants.— Plants for Special 
Porpoaea- Total H.P.— Effluent.— Coat of Oas ProduBtion.— The Gas Engine. —Biblio- 
graphy.— Calorific Value of Coal Gas.— Of Solid Fuels.— Gas Aualysis. -Destruction of 
Tar in the Producer.— Detection of CO in Bxhauat.— Capital Cost.— IHPRX. 
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Fourth Edition, Revised. Pocket-Size, Leather, 12s. 6d. 

BOILERS, MARINE AND LAND: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 

A Handbook of Rules, Fobmuuk^ Tables, &o., bklatitb to Materials, 

SoAimjKos, AKD Pressures, Saebtt Valves, Sfrinos, 

PiTTINOS AKD MoUMTINGS, ftO. 

FOR THE USE OF ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BOILER-MAKERS. 
AND STEAM USERS. 

By T. W. TRAILL, M.Inst.O.E., F.RRN 

L«t« Engineer Sonreyor-ln-Ohlef to the Bowd of Trade. 

*' ConUins an BvoRjioua Quaktitt or IsroftMAVios arrranged in a rcrj oonyentent form. . . 

A MOK U8Bf UL voLDMB . . . aappljing information to be had nowhere eiae."— The Xngimmr. 



Sixth Edition, Revised. LArge Crown 8vo. With numerous 
lUostrations. Os. net. 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICE: 

A Handbook for Engineeps and Officeps in the Rojral Navy and Mepcantile 

Marine, Including the Management of the Main and Auxiliary 

Engines on Boapd Ship. 

By JOHN G. LIVERSIDGE, R.N., A.M.I.C.E. 

OomttnU.—QvMnl Desoription of Marine M 
DnOaa of Engineers of the Royal Navy.— Entry 
the Leading S.S. Companies.— Baising^ Steam - 
and Boilers.— Shotting off Steam— Harbour ] 
Bepsira of Engines— Preseryation and Bepair 
riKlngs.— Oleaningand Painting Maohlnery.— : 
Antomatic Feed -water Begustors — Erapo 
Msohinery.— Uydraolic Madunery.— Air-Compi 
-Msohlnery of Destroyers— The Management 
Entry of Aasistant EmrineerSf B.N.— Qneetions 
iteglneers E.N.— Begniationa reapectlng Board 

"Thla VKSTD8K1T7L SOCK. . . . IxXITaTfti 

of this kind, and it la aatiafaotory to Ond that 



Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Price lOs. 6d. 

VALVES AND VALVE - GEARING s 

A Practical Text-book for the use of Engineers, Draughtsmen, and Students. 
By CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 

Part I.— Steam Engine Valves. I Part III.— Air Compressor Valves and 

Part n.— Gas En^ne Valves and Oesring. 

Gears. | Part IV.— Pump Valves. 

"Ma. Husflv's VALVis and VALVs^ssasiss will prove a very valuable aid, and tend to the 
prodnotion of Engines of BCissTiFic DB810V and BcovoMiCALWosKiKO. . . . Will be largely 
sought after by Students and Designers. "-IforiiM .ffn^iiMsr. 

'* As a practical treatise on the subject, the book stands without a rival."— If ceAanfea/ 
World. 



Nlnts on Stoam Enfflne Deslarn and Conatniotlon. By Charles 

Hurst, '* Author of Valves and Valve Gearing." Second Edition, 

Revised. In Paper Boards, 8vo., Cloth Back. Illustrated. Price 

Is. 6d. net. 

OoxmiB.— I. Steam Pipes.— II. Valves..IIL OyUnders.— IV. Air Pumps and Con- 

d«nsers.-V. Motion Work.— VI. Crank Shafts and Podestals.— VIL Valve Gear- VIII. 

Lobrloation.- IX. Miscellaneous Details — Ivnsx. 

^* A handy volunie which every practical young engineer should posaeas.**- 7^ Mod9l 
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Third Edition, Revised. With nnmeroaa Plates re^aoed trom 
Working Drawings snd Illastrations in the Text. 2 Is. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERINGS 

A Praetieal Text-Book for the Use of Engine Bollden, 

Designers and Draughtsmen, Raflway 

Engineers, and Students. 

By WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inst.O.E. 

CoiilcfKt. — Hiftortoal Introduction. 1788-1868. ~ Modern LooomotlTW: dimple.— 
Jtodern LoeomotlvMt Oomponnd. - Primary ConBldentlon in LoeomotlTe Design.- 
QrUnden, Steam Oheete, and BtnlBns Boxes.— PlBtoni, Piston Boda Oroeehesde. snd 
Sfide Bert.— Oonneetintf snd Coupling Bods.— Wbeels and Axles, Axle Boxes, Hombiookii. 
snd Bearing Springa--Balanolng.— VsIts Gear.— Slide VslTee snd Valve Qesr Detalla- 
rrsming, Bogiee snd Axle Tmoks, Bsdisl Axle Boxea.— Boilers.— Smokebox. Blast Pipe 
rirSbox Fitoaga— Boiler Monntlnn.— Tendera - Bsilway Brakea— Labricatloii.-Oou- 
ssmptlon of rnel. Evaporation ana Engine Efflciettoy.— Bepairs, Banning, Inspection, 
and Benewala— Three Appendices —Index. 

"Hie work oomtaihs au. that gav bb ulabbt fktnn s book upon snch s sabject It 
will St onoe rsnk ss nis stahdabd wobk dpoh this mpoBTAirr subjbot.**— iZa<r«Mi|r Magtuint. 



In Large Svo. Folly Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 

LOCOMOTIVE COMPOUNDING AND SUPERHEATING. 

Bt J. F. GAIRNS. 

CoMTBNTS.— Introdactory.-— Compounding snd Superhesting tor LocomotiTea— A 
ClsBsillcstioD of Compound Systems for LocomotiTea— The History snd Development of 
the Compound Locomotive.— Two-Cvllnder Non-Automstic Systems— Two-Cylinder 
Automatic Systems. — Other Two-Cylinder Systems.- Three-Cylinder Systema— Vour* 
Cylinder Tsndem Systems.— Four-Cylinder Two-Crsnk Systems (other thsn TsndemX— 
Four-Cylinder Bslsnced Systema— Four-Qrlinder Divided snd Bslsnced Systema— 
Articulsted Compound Engines.— Triple-Expsnslon Locomotives.— Compound Bsck 
Locomotives —Concluding Bemsrks Concerning Compound Locomotives.- The Use of 
Superhested Stesm for Locomotives.- Index. 

" A welcome addition to the library of the railway engineer."— fa^ncfrtngr Tivus. 



In Large Svo. HantUome Oloth, With PUUet and JUuaireUions. 1$; 

i^iOHrr R jLiriisr Air s 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Bt WILLIAM HENRY OOLE, M.Iiibt.O.B., 

lAteDsputy-lfanager, North-Western Bailway, India 

" Win rsmatn, for some time yet a Stahdabo Wosx in everything relsting to Light 
Rsavsya**— Ai^toesr. 

** The whole snbjeet is bxhadsttvxlt and pBAonoALLT considered. The work osa bt 
oordlslly recommended as nn>upBirsABLB to these whoee duty it is to become aoqualnted 
with one of the prime necessities of the immediate futora*'— Aailtpoy OJMsf OoMttU. 



In Demy 8to. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 

CARBURETTORS, VAPORISERS, AND VALVES. 

By EDWARD BUTLER, M.I.Mech.E. 
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In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illnatrated. 66. net. 

PRACTICAL CALCULATIONS FOR ENGINEERS. 

By CHARLES E. LARARD, 

A.M.Iii8tC.B.. M.I.Mech.R. Wli.Bxh., 
Head of the Mechanical Sngineering Department at the Northampton InsUtnte, London, B.O. 

And H. a. GOLDING, A.M.I.Mech.E. 

Contents.— SICTION I.— Contracted Methods of Calculation.— Technical Mensura- 
tion.— Practical Calculation by Logarithms.— The Slide Bule and its Applications.— 
Squared Paper and its Uses. Sbotion II.— Pulleys and Wheels in Train.— Speed Aatlos 
and Practical Kxamples.— Principle of Moments Applied to Practical Problems.— Work 
and Power.— Bnen^ and Speed Fluctuations.— Transmission of Work through Machines. 
—Friction and Bfflclency.— Transmission of Power.— Shaftlng.—Motion on a Circle.- 
Momentum, Acceleration, and Force Action. Sxction IIL— Temperature Scales.— Units 
of Heat.— Spedflc Heat.— Heat and Work.— Heat Value of Fuels.— Heat Losses In Engine 



and Boiler Plant.— Properties of Steam.— Moisture and Dryness Fraction.— Steam and 
Fuel Calculations.— Bcnler Bfflclency.— Size of Boiler.— Bnglne Calculations.— Power, 
Indicated and Brake.— Calculations for Dimensions.— Steam Consumption and Wlllana 



Law.— Efficiencies, Comparative Costs of Power Production.— Commercial Efficiency. 
Sbction IV.— The Commercial side of BngineerlxiK.— Calculation of Weights.— Division 
of Costs, Material and Labour, Shop Charges and Establishment Chazges.— Estimates.- 
Profit.- Use of Squared Paper in the Estimating Department and to the General 
Management. 

"Bxactir what it should be in order to make it neefUl to students and practitioners of 
eng\nwrlugr—Manehe*t«r Qwtrdian. 



Sixth Edition. Folio, ttzongly half-boiud, a is. 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals fop every Minute of Angle 

up to 100 of Distanee. 

For the Use of Surveyors and Engineers. 

By RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Authorised Surveyor for the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria. 

%* PubiisJUd with the CoMcmrema 0/ tht Survtyars-Generul fpr New SotUX 

WaUsand Vutoria, 

'* 'llMMa who have experience m exact Suxvsv-woaK will best know how to appreciate 

the enotnous amount of labour represented by this valuable book. Every Surveyor m 

active pncdoe has felt the want of snc^ atsutance raw knowing or thbii (the Tables) 

rUBUCATION WILL REMAIN WITHOCT THBM."— £ N^MMTT. 



Strongly Bound in Super Royal 8vo. Cloth Boards. 78. 6d. net 



For Calenlating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

for Engineering^ TeohniocU and A/lied Trades. 

By henry a. GOLDING, A.M.LMech.E., 

"Cannot fail to prove pnotiGally serviceable to those for whom tboy'have been 
designed.*— Sfiotmian. 

HORSES -PomrsR coiMiPXjrrERs. 

By H. a. GOLDING, A.M.I.Mech.E.. A M.I. A. E. 

For Steam, Gas« and Oil Engines. Complete with Explanatory 
Pamphlet. In Box. 5s. net 

For Petrol Motors. Complete with Explanatory Pamphlet. In 
Envelope. 6d. net 

Detailed Proipeetus on Application, 
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Sbcond Edition. Large Svo, Handsome Cloth. With 
ninstrationi, Tables, fto. 2l8. net. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A Treatise on the Theory and Praetiee of Lubrication, and on the 
Nature, Properties, and Testing of Lubrieants. 

LiBONABD ABCHBUTT. F.LCm F.C.8.. B. M. DEELEY, M.I.Meoh.E., F.aS. 

Ohemiit to the Mid. By. Go. Chief Looo. Super., Mid. By. Go. 

GONTmTB.— L Friotloii of Solids.— XL Liooid Friction or TlflcositT. sod PlssOe 
friction.— UL Superficial Tension.— IV. The Theory of Lubrication.— v. Labrlcants. 
their Sonroes, Pr^nration, and Properties.— YL Physical Prqpertiea and Methods at 
■zaminatlon of Labrlcants.- Til. Cnemical Properties and Methods of Sxmnilnatkm 
of Lobrioants.— Vin. The Systematic Testing of Labrlcants by Physical and Chemical 
Metbods.— IX. The Mechanical Testing of Labrlcants.— X. The Design and Labrloatloe 
of Bearings.— XL The Lubrication of Machinery.— IHDIX. 

*' Contains prsotloslly all that n known on the subject Desenres the oaretol 
attention of all Engineers."- itoAtMiy OJIeial OazetU. 



Fourth Edition. Very/uUy lUuMtraUd. Ohth, 4«. 6d. 

STEAM - BOILERS: 

DII7B0T8, ICANAGEMENT, AND OONSTBUOTION 

By R D. MUNRO, 

Chiqf Snqint&r of tk$ SoottUk BoUer Intwranes and Bngine IntpteUon Cimpanj . 
" A Tahsable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, ought 
to be carefully studied, and always at hand."— C«//. dtartUan, 



Br THB SAHB Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Handbook 
based on Actual Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 3s. 

/n Crown 8v^, Cloth, Fully Illustrated. 5j. net. 

EMERY GRINDING MACHINERY. 

A Text-Book of Workshop Ppaetice In General Tool Orindlnsr, and the 
Design, Construction, and Application of the Haehlnes Employed. 

By R. B. HODGSON, A.M. Inst. Mech.E. 

' ' Eminently practical . . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the users of this class of 
machinery, and to meet with careAiI perusal."— CA#m. Trade Journal, 



Fifth Edition. In Two Parts, Pablished Separately. 
A TEXTBOOK OF 

Engineering Drawing and Design. 

By SIDNEY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.LMech.E. 
Vol. I. — Pbaotioal Gbomstbt, Plans, and Solid. 4s. 6d. 
Vol. II. — Maohins and Enginb Drawing and Design, is. 6d. 

W%Ih mamiff lUuatrtUhns^ apedatty prepared far ti^ Worh^ and muntronu 

BxampUa^for UkA Ute 0/ Students in Teehmeal SchooU and CoUeffes, 

" A OAPIVAL viZf-BooK, amuifed 00 an Bzcauam eTnuf, ealeolated to give ■» Intelligent 
map of the nilUeot, and not the men Utccdty of meohanioal eopylng. . . . Mr. Welle ehowe 
Bow to make ooMrun woBXiHO-DaAwmoe, disciualnt ftilly eaoh etop in the deiicn.''--Jn«iriafll 
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In Three Parts. Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR MEOHAHISM AND MANAGEMENT. 

By W, POYNTER ADAMS, M.1nst.E.E. 
PART I.-THE PETROL CAR. 5s- net 

Second Edition, ^th important new Appendix, illustiating and defining parts 

of actual cars in use. 
Contents.— Sbction I.— Thb Mbchanism of the Petrol Car.— The Engine.— 
The Engine Accessories.— Electrical Ignition and Accessories.— Multiple Cylinder Engines. 
—The Petrol— The Chassis and Driving Gear.— Section II.— The Management of thk 
Pbtkol Car.— The Engine.— The Engine Accessories.— Electrical Ignition.— The Chassis 
and Driving Gear. — General Management. — AprENDix. — Glx>ssaev. — Index. 

"Should be carefully studied by those who have anything to do with motors." — Au/c- 
mMl* and Carriage Builder^ Journal, 

PART IL-ELECTRICAL AND PETROL ELECTRICAL 
MOTOR CARS. 

Pp. i.-x. + 202. With 50 Illustrations. Ss. net. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. 188. net 
A MANUAL OF 

PETROL MOTORS AND MOTOR-CARS. 

Comprising the Designing, Construction, and Worlting of Petrol Motors. 
By F. STRICKLAND. 

Gbnbral Contents.- Part I. : BNaiNES.—Hi8torical.— Power Required.— Geueral 
Ammgement of Engines.— Ignitlou.— Carburettors.- Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, dkc— 
Crank Shafts, Crank Chambers, Cams, Eunners, Guides, Ac- Pumps. — Flywheels.- 
Pipe Arrangements.— Silencer8.—Sngine Control. Balancing.— Motor Cycle Engines.— 
Marine Motors.— Two-Cycle Motors.— Paraffin Carburettors.— Oas Producers Part 
II.: Gars.- General Arrangemtota— Clutches.- Transmission.- Differential Gears.— 
Universal Joints.— Axles. — Springs. — Radius Rods. — Brakes. — Wheels. — Frames. — 
Steering Gear. —Radiator. — Steps, Mudguards, Bonnets, Ac. — Lubiication. — Ball 
Bearings.— Bodies.— Factors of Safety.— Calculations of Stresses.— Special Change Speed 
Gears.— Special Cars.- Commercial vehicles.- Racing Cars.— Indrx. 

"Tborooffhly practical and Bclentiflc. . . . We have pleasnre in reeommendlnsr it to all." 
—Meehamieta Entfineer. 

In Medium 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 1 5s. net. 

OIL MOTORS. 

Their Deueiopment, Construction, and Management. 
Bt G. LIECKFELD. (Authorised English Edition). 
Contents.— Liquid Fuels for Power Production.— Development of the Petrol and 
Paraffin Motors.- Working of the Later Paraffin and Petrol Engines.— Ignition Devices. 
—Examples of Stationary Petrol, Alcohol, Paraffin, and Crude Oil Engines.— Automobiles. 
—Ship, Boat, and Alr-shlp Engines.— Vehicles, dbc, Driven by Internal Combuation 
Engines.- Erection and Attendance of Engines Driven with Liquid Fuel.— Correcting 
Irregularities in Kunning. 

In Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. With 106 Illustrations. 58. net. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

FOR BEOIM^M^ERS. 

By R. S. M*LAREN. 

CONTXNTS.— Materials.- Bolta and Nuts, Studs, Set Screws.-Bollers.— Steam Raising 
Accessories.— Steam Pipes and Valves.- The Steam Engine.- Power Transmission.- 
Condensing Plant.— The Steam Turbine.— Electriclty.—Hydraulic Machinery.— Gas and 
00 Engines.— Strength of Beams, and Useful Information.— Index. 

"The best of its kind we have seen, and should be in the hands of every apprentice." 
- ^Steamthip. 
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WOBKS BY 
ANDREW JAMIESON, M.INST.C.E., M.I.E.E^ F,R.S.E., 

Formerljf Proftuar of BUctricai Enittutring^ TJU Glat, and W, of Scat, Teck, CM. 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOES. 

In Large Crvam 8tv. FitUy Illustrated, 

STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES, INCLUDING TURBINES 

AND BOILERS. For the Use of Engineers and for Students preparing 
for £xainination& With 800 pp., over 400 Illustrations, 11 Plates, many 
B. of £., C. and G., Questions and Answers, and all Inst. C.E. Exams, 
on Theory of Heat Engines, Sixteenth Edition, Revised. los. 6d. 
" Tls« Best Book yet pnUithed for the use of Students.**— JTntfiNuirr. 

APPUED MECHANICS & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Including All the Inst, C,E, Exams, in (i) Applied Mechanics; 
(2) Strength and Elasticity of Materials; (3a) Theory of Structures; 
(ii) Theory of Machines ; Hvdraulics. Also B. of £ ; C. and G. Questions. 
VoL I. — Comprisix^ 568 pi^[es, 300 Illustrations, and Questions: 
Part I., The Principle of Work and its Applications; Part II.: Friction, 
Lubrication of Beanngs, &c. ; Different kinds of Gearing and their Appli- 
cations to Workshop Tools, &c. Sixth Edition. 8s. 6d. 
" Fully maintains the reputation of the Author."— Pmc^. Rnghutr. 

VoL II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI., with over 800 pages, 371 Illns- 
trations ; Motion and Energy, Theory of Structures or Graphic Statics ; 
Strength and Elasticity of Materials ; Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Machmery. Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d. 
"W«LL AND LUCIDLY WKiTTKN."— ^A^ Engmter. 

*•* Back oftkt above vobtmos is compleit m itutft and sold soparaUly, 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S IMTRODUCTORT MANUALS 
Crmm 8fw. With lUuttratimt and ExaminaHtH Paptn. 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual oO> For First- Year Students, forming an Introduction to the 
Author's larger Work. Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3/6 
" Shoukl be in the hands of bvbry encineering a|yprentioe."~/*mir«to/ RngStetr, 

MAGNETISM AND ELEGTRICITT (Practical Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students. With Stud. Inst. C. E. and B. of E 
Exam. Questions. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3/6. 
" A THOROOGKLv THUSTWORTKv Text-book. PRACTICAL and clear.*--Ar«/»f«. 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual oa 

For First- Year Students. WithB. of E.,C.andG. ; andStud. Inst.CE. 
Questions. Eighth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 3/6. 
" The work has vntv high QaALims, which amy be condensed into the one word 
* CLBAR.' "Science and Art. 



\ POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. By John Monro, C.E., 
and Prof. Jamieson. Pocket Size. Leather, Ss. 6d. Ninbtbbnth 
Edition. [See p. 47. 
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WORKS BT W. I liCQUORN RiHKIHE, LL.D., F.R.S. 

ThopouiThly Revlaed by W. J. MILiLiAR, O.E. 



A MANUAL OF APPUED MECHANICS : Comprising the 
Frinoiples of Stotios and Cinematloft, and Theory of Stniotaroa, 
Meohjuuam, and Maohinea. With Numerous Diagrams. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth. Skybntsxhth Bdition. 12b. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: Compridng Engin- 
eering Sarveya, Earthwork, Fonndationa, Maaonry, Carpentry, Metal 
Work, Roads, Bailways, Canals, RlYefa, Waterworks, Uarbouxs, ko. 
With Nnmerons Tables and Dlustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth. 
Twenty-Thisd Edition. 16s. 



A MANUAL OF MACHINERT AND MILLWORK: Com- 

8 rising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Constmotion, and 
objects of Machines, ko. With nearly 800 Dlostrations. Crown 
8yo, Cloth. Sbyxnth Edition. 12s. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

PRIME MOVERS. With a Section on Gas, Ou^ and Aib 
Enginbs, by'BBTAN DoNKiN, M.InstC.B. ^th Folding Plates 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth. Sxvkntxbnth 
Edition. 12s. 6d. 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES : For Architects, Builders, 
Engineers, Founders, Meohanioa, Shipbuilders, ciurYeyors, fto. With 
Appbndix for the use of Eimtbioal Enoinbbbs. By Professor 
Jamibson, M.Inst. C.E., M.LE.E. Sbybnth Edition. 10b. 6d. 



A MECHANICAL TEXT -BOOK: A Practical and Simple 
Introduction to the Study of Meohanioa. By Professor Rankinb 
and E. F. Bambbb, C.E. With Numerous illustrations. Crown 
8yo, Cloth. FifTH Edition. 9s. 

•** The »* HMMAnaix Tbxt-Book " imm 4 migwt d bf Professor Bamkivb m tm lano- 
Doonov to the 'tbovt SerUt of M m ut a l t, 



MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Fart I. Tempera- 
ture, Elasticity, and Expansion of Vapours, liquids, and Solids. 
Part IL Enerrf and its Transformatioiia. Part III. WaYO-Forms, 
Propulnon of vessels, kc With Memoir by Professor Tait, M.A. 
^tii fine Porvait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. Royal 8yo. 
Cloth. 318. 6d. 

" No mors eaduxiag Memorial of Profimsor Rsnldne could be deriaed dun the pubbce- 
tton of febew papers m an aocetsible fcrrn. . . . The CoUectioD is most ▼ahiable on 
aceomt of the natnre of his disooreries, and the beauty and completeness of his analTsis.'' 
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36 CHARLES ORIFFIN db 00.' 8 PUBLlOATlOifS, 

Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, With 6o Plates and 
Numerous Illustrations, Handsome Cloth, S4S, 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E, F.G.S., 

PBLLOW OF KIM(/S OOLLBOM^ LONDON; PBOF. BMBRITU8 OP CIVII. BNGINKBRING, 
Kmo'S COLLB6B, BTC, RC 

CoNTKNTS — Discharge through Orifices. — Flow of Water through ^P^s. — Accumulators. 
—Presses and Lifts.— Il(»sts. — Rams. — Hydraulic Engines. — Punming Engines. — Capstans. 
— Traversers. —Jacks. — Weighing Machines. — Riveters and Shop Tools. — Punching. 
Shearing, and Flanging Macnines.— Cranes. — Coal Discharging Machines.— Drills and 
Cutters.— Pile Drivers, Excavators, &c.— Hydraulic Machinery applied to Bridges^ Dock 
Gates, Wheels and Turbines.— Shields. — Various Systems and Power Insufiations — 
Meters, &c— Index. 

"The standard work on the application of water power.**— CoMwr'i MtigamtMe. 



'Second BdiAum^ Oreatiy Enlarged. With Frontiopiece^ aeveral 
PkUea, and over 260 lUtutratiana. 21«. neL 

THE PRnCIPLES ilD COHSTRUCnOI OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Praotioal Illostratioxui of Enoikbs *nd Pumps applied to Mini no, 

TowK Watbb Sitpplt, Draikaok of Landfl, ftc., alio Bocmomy 

and EfiEicienoy Trials of Pamping Machinery. 

By henry DAVEY, 

Ifenbtr of the InadtDtioa of Civil Bngineers, Member of the Inetltatloii of 
MeohanifiAl Snglneere, F.O.8., Ae. 

GoNTKNTS —Early History of Pampinff Bnginee— Steam Pumping Engines - 
Pumps and Pump yalTes---General Principles of Non-RotatiTe Pamping 
Engines— The Cornish Engine, Simple and Oompoond— Types of Mining 
Engines— Pit Work— Shaft Sinking— Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines— Electric Transmission of Powei^— Yalve Gears of Pmnping Engines 
— Water Pressore Pamping Engines — Water Works Engines — Pamping 
Engine Economy and Trials of Pamping Machinery— Genmfogal and other 
Low-Lift Pamps— Hydraalic Rams, Pamping Mains, ho. — Indxz. • 

** By the *one Kngltoh JBngineer who probably knows more about Pamping ICaoiilnery 

than AMT OTHSR.* ... A. yOLUMB RSaOKDOCO THK BSSDI.TS OF LOHO BXnsnniCB AHD 

nxn>T"'—Th€ Engineer. 

In Large Crown 8vo. Handeome Cloth. FuUy lUuetratecL 

SEA WATER DISTILLATION. 

By frank NORMANDY, of the Middle Temple. Barrister-at-Law. 
r:Ck)NTKNTS.— DUtilling Machinery.— Sea Water.— Steam.— Multiple Distillation.— The 
Evaporator.— The DlBtllUng Condenser.— Pumping Machinery.— Useful Memoranda:— 
The Filter, Prevention of Corrosion and Decay of Metals, Removal of Scale. Cleaninir. 
Overhauling, Ac— Index. ^' 

LONDON . CHARLES QRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET 8TRAMD~ 
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NAVAL AROHITEQTURB. 37 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. In Two 
Volumes, Each Complete in itself, and Sold Separately. 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 

By JOHN HARVARD BILES, M.Inst.N.A., 

Professor of Nayal Architecture In Olasgow UniTenlty. 

Volume L-CALCULATIONS AND STRENGTH. With 36 Folding 
Plates, and 245 other Illustrations. Complete in itself, with 
Index. 258. net. 

Contents.— Part I.— Areas, Volumes, and Centres of Gravity. Part II.— Ship 
Calculations. Part III.— Strength of Ships. 

" No teacher of naval architecture nor scientifically -equipped student can afford to 
be without this volume . . . will doubtless remain the standard for many years "— 
Times, 

Volume IL, dealing with Stability, Waves, Oscillations, Resistance and 
Propulsion, Design and Construction, is in active preparation, and 
will be ready very shortly. 



BY PROFBSSOR BILiBS. 

LECTURES OH THE MARIME STEAM TURBIML 

With 181 llluatrationa. Price Ss. net. 
See page 28. 



ftoffot 8uo, HwndtOBf Ototk. With num^roug Nlustnttto/it tun! Tablu. 28%. 

THE STABILITY OP SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 

KNIOIT OF THB IMmUAL OKDKK8 OF ST. STAmLAUS OF RUSSIA; FKAMCIS JOSBTH OF 

avstua; mbdjioib of turkxt; and rising sun of japan; vicv- 
prbsidbnt of thb institution of naval argmrtrcts. 

" Sir Sdwarb Rbbd's ' Stabiuty of Ships ' is invaluablb. The Navax. Architbct 
wUl find broaght together and ready to his hand, a mass of inlonnation which he would odiar> 
Wise have to sedc in an ahnost endless variety of publications, and some of whidi he would 
possibly not be able to obtain at all elsewhere.**— iSliiMiwtAi^. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fnlly lUnstrated. 

HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYING. 

For the Use of Beginners, Amateurs, and Port and 

Harbour Masters. 

By commander S. MESSUM, KN., 

Instructor In Nautical Surveying, R.N. College, Green wlch. 

Contents.— Sextant.— Protractor. - - Station Pointer. — Theodolite. —Projections.- 
Symbols and Abbreviations.- Plotting and Triangulatlon of a Small Plan.— Mast-head 
Angle Survey.- MerldUn Distances.— Appkndix.— Index. 

LONDON : CHARLES 6RIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANH 
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CHAHLISa GRIFFW A 00:8 PUBLICATIONS, 

WOBKS BY THOMAS WALTON, 

NAVAL AROHITSOT. 



Fourth Edition. Illustrated with Plates, Numerous Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text. i8s. net. 

STEEL SHIPS: 

THEIB OONSTBUOTION AND MAINTENANOB. 

A ManuaJ for SMpbuitdera, 8Mp 8uperintendent$, StudentB, 

and Marino Engineers, 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect, 

AUTHOK or "know V0I7R OWN SHIP." 

GoNTBNTB.— I. Manufacture of Oast Iron, Wrought Iron, and Steel.— Com* 
pontion of Iron and Steel, Quality, Strength, Tests, kc, II. Classification of 
Steel Ships. III. Oonsiderations in making choice of Tvpe of Vessel— Framing 
of Ships. rV. Strains experienced by Shii>s. —Methods of Computing and 
Comparing Strengths of Ships. V. Construction of Ships.— Alternative Modes, 
of Construction.- Types of Vessels.— Turret, Self Trimming, and Trunk 
Steamers, &c.— Rivets and Rivetting, Workmanship. VI. Pumping Arrange- 
ments. VII. Maintenance. — Prevention of Deterioration in the Hulls of 
Ships.— Cement, Paint &c— Indxx. 

' So thorongb and well written Is every chapter in tne book that It i> diiBouIt to aeleei 
any of thetn m being worthy of ezoaptlonal pra so. Altogether, the work is ezoellent, and 
will prove of great valne to thoie for whom ii la intended. —rA« Bttffin§tr. 



In Handsome Cloth. Very fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

PRESENT-DAY SHIPBUILDING. 

For Shipyard Studenta, Shipe' Offioers, and Engineers, 
By THOS. WALTON. 
Ubneral Contents. — Classification. -Materials used in Shipbuilding.— 
Alternative Modes of Construction. — Details of Construction. — Frammg, 
Plating, Rivetting, Stem Frames, Twin-Screw Arrangements, Water 
Ballast Arrangements, Loading and Discharging Gear, &c.— Types of 
Vessels, including Atlantic Liners, Cargo Steamers, Oil carrying Steamers, 
Turret and other Self Trimming Steamers, Ac- Indsx. 

" Simple language . . . clear and easily followed Illustrations." -^ Timn 
Bngineering Supplement. 
"We heartily recommend It to all who have to do with ships. "~-5toamMtp. 



Ninth Bdition. iUwitnUed, tiandaome Cloth, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Chapteps on Tonnage and Fpeeboard have been brought thoroughly 
up to date, and embody the latest (1906) Board of Trade Regulations on 
these subjects. 

KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architbct. 

Special iy arranged to suit the requirements of Ships' Offoers, Shipowners, 

Superintendents, Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Others, 

GONraiTTS. -^ DlBDlacement and Deadweight. — Moments. — Buoyancy. — Strain. ~ 
Structure. — Stability. — Rolling. — Ballasting. — Load ing.^Shif ting Cargoes. —Effect of 
Admission of Water into Ship.— Trim Tonnage.— Freeboard (Load-UneX— Cslcnlatlons.— 
Set of Calculations from Actual Drawings.— Indbx. 

" The work is of the highest value, and all who go down to the sea in ships should make them- 
selves acqnaltited with \.t?* -Shipping World (on the new edition). 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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NAUTICAL WORKS. 3^ 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited bt EDW. BLACKMORE, 

Muter Mariner, First Gl«n Trinity Hoqm Gertifloate, Amoo. Inat. K.A. ; 

AHD WRnraN, XAnrLT, by Bailobs for Bailobs. 

"Thu admibabvb 8BBIB8."— J'airptoif. '* A TBBT ubbvul sbbib."— ifotare. 
"Btbbt Ship should have the wholb Sbbdib as a RBraBBHOB Iibbabt. HAhb- 

aOMBLT BOUND, OLBABLT FBIBTBD and ILLU8IBATBD."~Lf MYyoof Jowm, itf Oommmw. 

The British Mereantile Marine : An Historioai Sketoh of ite Rise 

and Development. By the Bditob, Gapt. Blaokmobb. 8b. «d. 

" Captain Blaokmore s splbhdid book . . . contains paragraphs on every point 
of Interest to the Merchant Marine. The 248 pages of this book are thb most talu- 
ABU to the sea captain that have bvbb been ooxpilbd."— Jferoftant StrviM Rniew, 

Elementary Seamanship. By D. Wilson-Barkbr, Master Mariner, 
r.K.&B., F.K.O.S. With nnmerons Plates, two in Colonrs, and ITiontlspleoe. 
Okth BDmoN, Thoroughly Bevised. With additional Illnstrations, dkc. (to. 
"lails ADxiBABLB MAHUAL. by Capt. WIL80K Babsbb, of the 'Worcester,' seema 

to OS PBBfBoiLT i>mimm."—AthMUBum. 



Know Tour Own Ship : A Simple Explanation of the SUbiUty, Con> 
stmcUon, Tonnage, and Freeboard of Ships. By Thos. Waufok, Karal Architect. 
VIBTH BDinoN. 7s. «d. 
"Mb. Walton's book wUl be found tbbt usbbul."— 7A« Ai^jnesr. 

Naviffation : Theoretical and Praetieal. By D. WiLgoN-BABKia 

ud William Allibohax. Sboond Bditior, Beviaed. 8b. 6d. 
«.-^?¥^"^J i^ f^^ ^ ^o'*^ required for the New Gertiiicates of competency. 
Oandidates wiU find it ibvaluablb. "-Dundw Adoutmr. 

Marine MeteorolOffr: For Officers of the Merchant Navy. By 
TOUAM ALLiBOHAMrFirst Glass Honours, Navigation, Sdenoe and Art Department 
T^*"!?^****"* *°** ^P«» »°^ /«»<«•«« reproduction of log page. 7s. ed. 
Quite the bbst publication on this subject."— ^^|»f>in^ GtuetU. 

Latitade and Longitude : How to find them. By W. j. Millab^ 

C.K. Sboond BDPnoN, Bevised. 2f. j -^ 

Cannot but prove an aoquisiUon to those studying NavigaUon."— Jforine Engineer 

Pn^tieal Mechanics: Applied to the reqoiremente of the Sailor. 
By ^OB. MAOKBNZIB, Master llAriner, F.B.A.S. Thibd Kdition, Bevised. 8s. 6d. 
WBLL woBTH the money . . . bxobbdinqlt hblpvul."— ^^ifkfv World. 

Trigonometry : For the Young SaUor, ko. By Rich. 0. Buck, of the 
^ames Nautical Training College, H.M.8. " Woreester." Thibd Bdizion, BevUed . 
FHoe 8s. 6d. 
" lails bminbntlt PBAcnoAL and reliable volume."— iSdkooIiiMMCM'. 



Practical Algebra. By Rioh. G. Buck. Companion Volome to the 
above, fbr Sailors and others. Sboond BDmoN, Bevised. Price 88. 6d. 
It Is JUST THB BOOK for the young sailor mindful of progress."— J^outiotrf Jf^afins. 

The Legal Duties of Sliipmasters. By Bbnbdiot Wm. Ginsbubo, 

M.A., LL.D., of the Inner Temple and Northern Oirouit; Barrister-at-Law. BboOND- 
■DmoN, Thoroughly Bevised and Bnlarged. Price 4s. 6d. 
IBTALUABLB to masters. ... We can fully recommend it '^SMf^ping OaaetU. 

^ Sd^Sl ^^w?*}**®** ?®^P ?' Shipmasters. Including First 
vSJt^!\ ^^¥- Johnson Smith, P.a.C.S., Principal Medical OfflcerTSeafflen'^ 
Hojpttal, Creenwich. Thibd Bdition, Thoroughly BerisedTehL^ 

"BOPBD, JUDIOIOU B, BBALLT HBLPBUL."— 2^ £011^2/^^^ 

LOHDOH: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, 8TRAH0. 
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40 CHARLES QRIFFIN A 00.*8 PUBL10ATI0N8. 

QBIPPIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES , 

Introductory Volume. Price Ss, 6d. 

British Mercantile Marine. 

Bt EDWARD BLACEMORE, 

UAtTBIl UARINBIll ASSOCIATB OP TMB INSnTUTION OP NAVAL ARCHmCTtt 

MBMBH OP TRB IKSTITUTION OP BHGIMBBllS AND SHIPBUfLOBSS 

IN SCOTLAND { BDITOR OP GRIPPIN'S "NAUTICAL SBUBS." 

GnruuL Oosmm.— Hutorioal : From Early TimM to I486— Pn^rMi 
cmder Henry VIII.— To Death of Maiy— Doting Bliiabeth*i Reign— Up to 
the Reign of WiUiam in.— The 18th and 19th Centnriea— InAtatton of 
Bxaminationi — Riie and Progreei of Steam Propolaion — Dey^pment of 
Free Trade-Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 1875— *' Lockaley HaU'' Caie- 
Shipmarten' Sodetiee-Loading of Shipe-Shipping Legialation, 1884 to 1884- 
Statisties of Shipping; Thi PiBaoNirxL : Shipownen— Offioert— HCaiinen— 
Dntiee and Preaent Poaition. Bduoatiov: A Seaman's Bdnoations what H 
•ahoold be— Present Means of Education— Hints. DisoiPLDn amd Duty— 
Postscript— The Serious Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, a Matter 
•demanding the Attention of the Nation. 

* ImnamnmQ sad iHSfioomra . . . maj be read wnm isom sad ■uonnn;**- 

^Bmr BBAKCB of the rabjeet is dsalt with In a way wbioh shows that the wfllw 
* knows the ropM* fsmiliarly."— AmCmmm. 

'*Thls ADMnusLB book . . . TBKMs wlth Qsefnl InfonnatloB— flhoald be in tte 
tianii* of etery Sailor. "—IfMltni MorniMy ^VeiM. 



Sixth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With Additional 
IlluitraUonB and a new Chapter on Clouds, 

ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

BT 

O. VTILSON-BARKBR, Mabtbb Mariner; F.R.S.B., F.R.G.S.,fto.,fto. 

TOUHOIB BBOTHBB OF THB TBIBITT BOUSB. 

With Frontiapieoe, Numerous Platea (Two in Colours), and Illustrations 
in the Text. 

<«KHBRAL OoBTBMTB.— The Building of a Ship; Parts of Hull MasU 
^tc. -Ropes, Knots. Splicing, Ac. — Gear, Lead and Log, Ac. — Rigginir. 
Anchors— Baihnakmg— The Sails, &o.— Handling of Boats under Sail — 
Signals and Signalling— Rule of the Road— Keeping and Relieving Wau h-- 
Points of Etiquette— Glossary of Sea Terms and Phrasee— Index. 

*•* The volume oontalnt the saw bdus of nu boad. 

" Tbts ADiiiBA«i.B MANUAL, bv Oapt. WnjoB-BAiBBE of ths ' Worooiter/ seems to u 
rssrsonuT dbsionbd. and holds its plAoe ezcellentlv In ' Oaarffn's Nautioal Saaas.' . . 
Although intended for those who are to beoome Offloan of the Morohant Navy, It wlli b^ 
foand osefnl by all TAOHTSMBN.**<-A(A«ijnim. 

*•* for complete List of Oanrmi's Nautical Saaiaa, seo p. 89. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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NAUTIOAL WORKS. 41 

GRIPFIN^S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Sbcond Edition, Revised and IlhistraUd. Price 3s. 6d 

NAViaATIOlsr: 

PRJLGOHGJLXi JUNTD T>I]X20RS2T>IGJ&X«. 

By DAVID WILSON-BARKER, RN.R, F.R.S.E., &o., Ac.. 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

inU»^3LA8B H0II0US8, MAYIOAZIOK, BOCIHOB AND ABT DVABfMBllT. 

TOitb flumerottd }llu0tratlond atiD Siaminatlon Queatioitd. 

GlNXBAL OoNTiHTB.— Definitioiia— Latitade ftnd Longitude— IiutnimenU 
*ol Xayigation— Coirection of Gonneft— Plane Sailins^-TraTene Sailing— Daf*» 
Work — Panllel Sailing — Middle Latitude Sailing — Mefcator*! Chart 
Mercator Sailing-— Gnirent Sailing— Poeition by Beaiinga— €beat Ciicle Sailing 
- The Tides— Qaeetiona — Appencux: Compaaa Error— Numexona Usefal Hinte 
4ba— Index. 

" PaaamLT the kind of work required for the New Oertifloatei of competeney In padei 
from Second Mate to ertra IfMter. . . . Candidates will And it nrrAwrAW ■■■ ^*^lhm4m 



* A OARTAL UTiLB BOOK . . . speolally adapted to the New BsamJnationa. The 
Anthors are Oapt. WxLeov-BARSxB (Gaptain-Saperintsndent of the Nantioal OoUege. H.M.a 
' Woreester/ who has had great experience in the highest proUeme of Navigation), t'-d 
Ha. AunraHAii, a well-known writer on the Science of Kavigadon and Naetical Astronomy " 



Handsome Cloth. FuUy Illiutrated. Price 7«. 6d. 

HARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOB OFFICERS OF THE MEBCHAKT NAVT. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Author of "Navigation, Theoretical and Practical." 

With numerona Plates, Maps, Diagrams, and Illnstrations, and a faosinoile 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book. 

8X7MMARY OF OONTENTS. 

iHTBonuoTOBT.— Inttroments Used at Sea for Meteorological Purposes.— Meteoro- 
logical Log-Books.— Atmospheric Pressure.— Air Temperatnres.— Sea Temperatures. - 
WiDdB.- wind Force Scales.— History of the Law of Storma— Hoxricanes, SeasoDs, au<l 
Storm Tracks.— Solution of the Cyclone Problem. —Ocean Currents.— Icebern.—Syn 
ehronons Charts.— Dew, Mists, Fogs, and Ebtse.- Clouds.— Rain, Snow, and Hail. - 
Mirage, lUdnbows, Coronas, Haios, and Meteors.— Lightning, Corposants, and Auroras. - 

QnnriOHS.- APPINDIX.— INDIX. 

** Quite the bbst pubUeation, avd oertsinly the most iKTsaxsTiMO, on tLU sufajeci avei 
oreaented to Nautical men."— 5Miif><iK7 Ckmettt. 

*«* For Complete List of Gbiffin's Nautical Sbsibs, see p. 99. 
iONDON: CHARLES aRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER 8TREEL STRAND. 
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42 CHARLES GRIFFIK d: 00,'S PUBLICATIONS. 

' QRirriyS NAUTICAL 8EBIE8, 

Third Edition, RkvisBD. With Nameroiu lUnstrationt. Price U, 6d. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS! 

Applied to the Bequirements of the Sailor. 

By THOS. MACKENZIE, Master Marvner, F.B.A.S. 

QmKMRAL OoRTnrrB.— Beeolution and Compositioii of Forces— Work done 
bf Machines and Living Agents— The Mechanical Powers: The Lever; 
DeRioks as Bent Levers— The Wheel and Axle : WindlasB ; Ship's Capstan ; 
Grab Winch— Tackles : the '*01d Man"— The Inclined Plane; the Ucrew-^ 
The Centre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel Wire. Manilla. Heinp^ Coir— Demoks and Shears— Calcmation of the- 
drosB-breaking Strain of Fir Spar— Centre of Effort of Sails— Hydrostatioi : 
the Diving-beU ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pnmp, kc 

'* Well wobth the money . . . will be found xxoBXDiKOLr HiiiFrub''— 
<ihkmbiff World, 

''No Shipb' OmomtB* bookoasi will henceforth be complete without 
OARAiir Maokbksii's * PsA.cmoAL MiOHAVios. ' Notwithstanding my man^ 
yean' experience at sea, it has told me how much more there it to acquire.*'-^ 
(Letter to the Pnblishen from a Master Mariner). 



WORKS BT RICHARD G. BUCK, 

oftbe ThMBM NMtfotl Tntniag UoUac^ ILM.8. ' Wonactw.' 

A MANUAL OF TRIGONOMETRY t 

with Diagrams, Examples, and Exeroises. Price 8s. 6d. 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
*«* Mr. Back's Text-Book has been spboiallt pbepabkd with a view 
w the Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometry 
is aa obligatory subject. 

**T1Us mnmnLT fbactical and sbliabls voLtrm."— AelkoolfiuMfw. 

A MANUAL OF ALGEBRA. 

Designed to meet the Requirements of Sailors and others. 
Sboond Edition, Revised. Price 3s. 6d. 

%* These elementary woriu on amsma and TUOOHOionar are written speolaUy for 
iboae who will have little opportunity of oonsalting a Teaoher. They are books for**eBLy 



All but the aliiiplett ezplaoationa have, thareforOf been avoided, and asswbm u 

the BzeroiaoB are glvea. Any person may readily, by oarefol atody, beoome master of their 
eoBlents, and thna lay the foundation for a further mathematioai oonrae, if desired. It i» 
hoped that to the younger Offloers of onr Mercantile Marine they will be found deoldedly 
•ervieeable. The Kramples and Exeroises are taken from the lucaminatlon Papers set for 
the Oadefei of the " Woroester.** 

"Olearly arraofsd, and well got op. . . .A flrrt-rate Elementary Algebra.". 
^mutical Mmgmtim. 

Skoond Edition, Revised. With Diagrams. Price 2s. 

MTITUDE AMD LONGITUDE : How to Find them. 

By W. J. MILLAR, C.K, 

Lots aterdmrf to th§ Aut of BnginHrM siuC ahtpbuiUUrt Is SeoOMd. 

*' CoMouiLT and guablt WBirmr . . . cannot bat prove an aoqnisitioB. 
to those stodjing Navintion."— JVoriiie Engineer, 

" Toong Seamen will find it HAMDT and usiful, bdcpli and OUAS."— TAe- 
ttngkneer, 

V Tor eomnlete List of Chgyroi's Naptioal Ssans. sse p. 8». 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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NAUTfCAL WORKH. 43 



QBHTIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES, 

Second Edition, Revised and Extendoil In Crown 8yo. Price 48. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPHASTERS. 

By benedict WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (OAirTAR\ 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern Ctrcnit; Barrliter-at-lAw. 
General Contents.— The Qnallfloatlon for the Podtlon of Shlpmaeter— The Goo- 
traot with the Shipowner— The MMter*! Doty in reepeet of the Crew : BngMMment ; 
Apprentioei; DiidpUne ; Provisioni, Aocommodmtlon, and Medioal CknnforU ; rajrment 
of Wagea and Biaohan*— The Macter*! Dn^ in reapaot of the Paawngen— The Maiter*! 
flnanoial Beiponsibllitiea— The Maater's Doty in reapeot of the Garao— The liaiter'k 
Ihity in Caae of Casualty— The Master'a Daty to certain Pablio Anthoritlea— The 
liaater's Dnty in relation to PUota, Signals, Flags, and Light Does— The Master's Duty 
apon ArrlTal at the Fort of Discharge— AppencUoes relative to certain Legal Hatten : 
Board of Tirade Certificates, Dietary Scales, Stowsge of Grain Cargoes, Load Line Sefrnla- 
blons, Llfe-eaTlng Appliances, Carriage of Cattle at Sea, Ac., Ac— Copious Index. 

** No latelllgent Master Shoold lUl to add this to bts list of neoeaaary books. A few • •.« 
of It may sats a lawtkb's fix, bxsidis xvolbsb wobxt. "—£<«erpoo< Jammal of Oommurt <. 



FIRST AID AT SEA. 

Third Edition, Revised. With Coloured PUtee and Numerona lUiietra- 

tioni, and oomprising the latest Regnlationa Respecting the Carriage 

of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 6s. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 
IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

By WM. JOHNSON SMITH, P.RO.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwtoh. 

••• The atlenttcn of all interested In our Merohaat NsTy la reqneated to this exoaedloKly 
esefol and TSloable work. It is needless to say that it i« the ontoome of many yf»ait 
nuonoAL sxrxBixHca amongst Seamen. 

** Sound, JUDiaona, xxallt HXLryuL."— TAe iMtetL 



Ninth Edition. JRevised, with Chapters on Trim^ Buoyancy, and CaLcvla^ 
tiona. Numerous lUuatrationa. Handsome Cloth, CroumSvo, Price 7«. 6d. 

KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Abohitect. 

Speoially arranged to suit the requirements of Ships' Officers, Shipowners, 
Superintendents, Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Others, 

This work explains, in a simple manner, snch important snbjeoto ss:->Dlspiaeement.— 
Deadweight —Tonnage.— Freeboard. — Momenta.— Bnoyaooy.-8traln.~8tnictareb— Stab- 
lUty.->Bolllng.*BalUatlng. — Loading.— Shifting Oargoea. — Admlsaion of Water.— flail 
Area.— Ac 

*'The Uttle book will be found sxcbsdiholt hahdt by moet offlcen and offiolals conneeted 
with shipping. ... Mr. Walton's work will obtain lastiho sdcciss, because of Its onlqae 
-fltneas for those for whom it has been written."— ^JUppta^ Wortd. 



BY THB SAMK AUTHOlt 

STEEL SHIPS: Their Construction and Haintenanee. 

(See page 38.) 
*^* For Complete List of GaiFyiy'a Nautical Skbmb, see p. 39, 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANfi, 
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44 0HARLE8 QRIFFIN A 00.' 8 PUBLICATIONS. 

SiXTBKNTH Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Large Svo, Cloth, 

pp. i-xxiy+712. With 2i50 lUustraUofu, reduced from 

Working DrawingB, and 8 PkUes, 2la, net. 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE BiACHINERY. 

By A.B. SEATON, M.LC.Em M.LHeeh.B., H.LN.A. 

GoNBRAL Contents. — Pabt I. — ^Prinoiplea of Marine Propulsion. 
Past II. — Prinomles of Steam En^eenng. Part IIL — DetaUa of 
Marine Engines : Design and Calculations for Cylinders, Pistons, VaWes, 
Expansion Valves, &c. Part IV.— Propellers. Part V. — Boilers. 
Part VI. — ^MisoellaneoiM. 

"The Student, Draiiffhtsinsn, and Ennneer will find thii work the HOtr taluabl* 
Hanbbooe oI Referenoe on the Marine Encine now in exirtenoe."— JfarlM Av<«Mfr» 



Ninth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Pooket-Suee, Leather. 8s. 6d. 
A POOKXT-BOOE OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES, 

fOR CHB UU OV 

Marine Engineers. Naval Arehlteets, Desijrnen, DraiiflrhtsmeD, 
Saperincendents and Others. 

By A. E. SEATON, M.I.O.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H. M. ROUNTHWAITB, M.LMeoh.E.. M.I.N.A. 

" The best book of tta kind, and the information !■ both up-to-date and reliable.' — 
Sngineer. _^ 

In Lsrge 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Frontispiece, 6 Plates, 
65 other Illustrations, and 60 Tables. 12s. 6d. net. 

TlS^JEl HCIRJBIBI PBL O PES X^ r^ E IT 

And other Competing Instruments for Marine Propulsion. 
By a. E. SEATON, M.Inst.C.E., M.LMech.E., M.I.N.A. 



In Pocket Size. With 368 Pages. Ss. 6d. net 
ENGLISH-SPANISH and SPANISH-ENGLISH. 

By Flkbt-Paymastbr GRAHAM-HEWLETT. 

" Most complete . . . luenil . . . we can heartily recommend it. "-HSCeamaAJp. 



In Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. Many Diagrams. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEFINITIONS IN NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY* 

By p. GROVESSHOWELL, 

Head of the NavlKfttlon Department, L.C.C. Bchool, Poplar. 
"Mr. OroTea-Showell writes with a full knowledge of his subject, and with admirable 
clearness "Shipbuilder. 
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ENGlNJStSRINQ AND MEOBAJSIOS. 45 



8bconi> Edition, Revised, In Crown 8vo, extra, wUh XHagrams 
and Foldrng-PUtU. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 
AND PHYSICISTS, 

IKTEORATION AND DIFFEBENTIATION, 

With Applications to Teehnical Problems; 

AND 

OI1A8SIFIBD BEFEBENOK LIST OF INTBGhRAIiS. 

By prop. ROBERT H. SMITH, A.M.In8T.C.E., M.LMbch.E., &c. 

** InteratiDf diacniDB, with pnetleal illDflferatloBs of actual oocorrenoe, are to be found bere 
In abandanoe. Thi tbet compliti CLAseiFiiD bvxuitcb tabu will prove yery Qiefal Is 
WTinff the time of tboee who want an Integral In a hornr."— Tk« Engkutr, 



in 4to, Boards. 7a. 6d, 

MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(EngllBh and French) : 

43 GRAPHIC TABLES OB DIAGRAMS, ON 28 PLATES. 

cihowing at a glance the Mutual Contebsion of Mkasubbmsntb 
in DiFRBXNT Units 

Of Longtlui, Areu, Volumes, Weights, Stresses, Densities, Quantities 

of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, te. 

Far tkt use of CnglneerSt Burusyors, Arehiteets, nml Contmotors. 

By prof. ROBERT H. SMITH, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.LMech.E., &c. 

*«* These Tablbs form the most unique and oomprehenBive oollection 
ever placed before the profession. By their use much time and labour will 
be saved, and the chanoes of error in calculation diminished. 



Thibd Edition. Pocket Size, Leather Limp, with Oilt Edges and Sounded Corners, 
I>rinted on Special Thin Paper, with lUoBtrations, pp. 1-ni + 884. Price ISs. net. 

(THE NEW "NYSTROM") 
THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S REFERENCE BOOK* 

By henry HARRISON SUPLEE, B.Sc, M.E. 

" We feel sore it will be of great service to mechanical engineers."— 2?n^AMrtn^. 



THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 

An IntFodiietlon to the Stady of Foree and Motion. 

By WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M.Inst. C.E. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 48. 6d. 

"dear In style and practical in method, 'Thb Studbtt's MaCHAmcs' is ooidially to be 
reoomflunded ficam all points of view. **—A i k gmm m m . 



By the Same Author. 

FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS. 

P»pen leprinted from the Bnginur, In Crown Svo, ii. 
lONDON: CHARLES QRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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46 CHARLSa GRIFFIN ^ 00/8 PUBLICATIONS. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Second Edition, Revised. In Large 8w. Handsome Cloth. Profusely 
Jllustraied with Plates^ Diagrams^ and Figures, 24s, net, 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Design, Organisation, and Management. 

By CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Lat0 Memb. of Council Inst-E. E., and Electrical Engineer to the City of Manchester : 

Electrical £ngineer-in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

''One of the most valuablb coNTitiBUTiONS to Central Station literature we have had 

for some time."^ Bltchicity. 



In Laige 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 128. 6d. net 

ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A TreatlM on Eleetric Swltchgeap and Systems of Electric Transmission. 

By LEONARD ANDREWS. 

Auodate Membei of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, &c 

General Principles of Switchgear Design. —Constructional Deuils — Circuit Breakers or 
Arc Interrupting Devices.— Automatically Operated Circuit Breakers.— Alternating Reverse 
Current Devices. — Arrangement of 'Bus oars, and Apparatus for Parallel Running.— 
General Anrangement of Controlling Apparatus for High Tension Systems. — General 
Arrangement ot Controlling Apparatus for Low Tension Ssrstems.— Examples of Complete 
InstaUations.~>Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 

" Not often does the specialist have presented to him so satisfactory a book as thu. . . . 
We recommend it without hesitation to Central Station Engineers, and, in fact, to anyone 
interested in the subjecL"— /'«cw. 

Large 8vo, Cloth, with 3.^ Pages and 307 Illustrations. IGs. net. 

ELECTRICITY METERS, 

By henry G. SOLOMON, A.M.In8t.E.E. 

CoNTBNTB.— Introductory. — General Principles of Continuous • Current 
Meters. — Continuous-Current Quantity Meters.— Continuous-Enets;^ Motor 
Meters. — Different Types —Special Purposes, i.e., Battery Meters, Switchboard 
Meters, Tramcar Meters. — General Principles of Single- and Polyphase Induc- 
tion Meters.— Single- phase Induction Meters. — Polyphase M!eters. — Tariff 
SvHtems. — Prepayment Meters. — Tariff and Hour Meters.— Some Mechanickl 
Features in Meter Design.— Testing Meters.— Index 

'* An aainest and saooesBfal attempt to deal comprebenxively with modern methods of 
measuring earrent or power in electrtcal installations."— iPw^'fiecHn^r. 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

By HERMANN BOHLE, M.I.E.E., 
Prof, of Electrotechnics, S.A. College, Cape Town, 
And Professor DAVID ROBERTSON, B.Sc., A.I.E.E., of Bristol. 
CoNTBNTS.— General Priuclples.— Magnetising and No-Load Currents.— Losses In 
Transformers.— Iron Losses. —Copper Losses. -Temperature Rise.— Magnetic Leakage.— 
Leakage Inductance.— Vector Diagrams for Transformers.— Systematic Testing of Trans- 
formers.— Insulating Materials.— Examples of Construction.— Design of Transformera— 
Applications of Transformers.— Regulating and Phsae-Changing Transformers.- IMDBL 
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BLKCTRICAL E2sOlNEEIilNG, 47 

In Large Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Ss. net. 

TELEGRAPHIC SYSTE MS, 

AND OTHER NOTES. 

A Hundhook of the Principles on which Telegraphic Practice is Based, 

By ARTHUR CROTCH, of the Engineer-in-Chief's Department, G.P.O. 

GOHTBMTS.— Batteries, Primary and Secondary. — Universal Battery Working.— 
Duplex Telegraphy. — Duplex and Quadmplex Telegraphy. — Automatic Telegrapl^.— 
Multiplex Telegraphy.— The Hughes Type Printing Instrument.— The Baudot System.- 
The Murray Type Printing Telegraph.— Test and Battery Boxes.— Circuit Concentration, 
Ac. — Bepeaters. — Submarine Telegraphy. — Wireless Telegraphy. —Index. — L19T OF 
Diagrams of Corhkotions. 

" This book is a particularly gotxi one ... we can thoroughly recommend it . . • 
a handy book of ready reierence."— Electrical JRevietc. 



In Large 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. Ss. 6d. net. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

By GUSTAVE EICHHORN, Ph.D. 

CoNTXNTS.— Oscillations. — Closed and Open Oscillation Systems. — Coupled 
Systems.— The Coupling Compensating the Aerial Wire. — The Receirer. — 
Comparative Measurement in the Sender.— Theoretical Results and Calculations 
in respect of Sender and Receiver.— Close- and Loose-Coupled Sender and 
Receiver. — Formuls.— The Ondameter.— Modem Apparatus and Methods of 
Working.— Conclusion. —Bibliography. — Index. 

"Well written . . . and combines with a good deal of description a careful 
4nTestigation of the fundamental theoretical phenomena."— ^a^r^. 



NiNETKBNTH EDITION. Leather, Pocket Size, with 810 pages. 85. 6d. 

A POCKET-BOOK OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

Jn)X THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS, 

Bt rOHN MUNRO, C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.£., F.R.S.B. 

*' WoNDBKruLLT PaancT. . . . Worthy of the highesi cfimmendstion we can 
V^VLT-^EideMciasi, 



^BIFFIN'S ELEOTKIOAIi PBIOE-BOOK : For Electrical, Civil, 
Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 
Contractors, &c. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 



ELECTRIC SMELTING AND REFINING. By Dr. W. Borchers 
and W. 0. McMillan. [See p. 67. 

ELECTRO - METALLURGY, A Treatise on. By Walter 6. 
McMillan, F.LC, F.C.S., and W. R. Coopbr. [See p. 67. 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. By D. Burns, M.E., 
M.Inst.M.£. [See p. 57. 

ELECTRICAL SIGNALUNG IN MINES. By Gerald J. Hooo- 
wiNKEL, M. I. E. E. , &c. [In A dive Preparation, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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48 CHARLES GRIFFIN ^ 00,'8 HUBLICATI0N8, 

In Four Vo/umea. Crown 8uo, Fully Illustrated. Sold Separately. 

AN ELEIEHTART TEXTBOOK OF PHT8IG8. 

By R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Just Published. Cloth. With 142 lUuatrations. 3t. 6d. net. 

IL. I O H T. 

Ck>KTENTS. — Introductory. — Rectiliaear Propagation of Light. — 
Photometry. -^ Reflection at Plane 8arf aoes. — Keflection at Spherical 
Surfaoes. — Refraction. — Refraction through Lenses. — Dispersion. — Index. 

Vol. IL With 141 Pages and 48 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 

S O XJ N^ I>. 

Contents. — Simple Harmonic Vibration. — Production of Sound. — 
Wave Motion. — Propagation of Sound.— Characteristics of Sound.— Re- 
flection and Refraction of Sound. —Velocity of Sound in Air and Water.— 
Transverse Vibration of Strings. — Longitudinal Vibration of Rods and 
Columns of Air. — Index. 



Other Volumes in Preparation, and whioh will be Published Shortly, 
HBAT, MATTER. 

In Large 8vo. With Bibliography, Illustrations in the Text, and 
Seven Plates. 12s. 6d. 

THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH. 

An Essay to whieh the Adams Prize was AcUudged in 1893 

in the Unlyerslty of Cambridge. 

By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D.. F.RS. 

"Cannot fail to be of great and general intengt. "—Atherumtm, 



Ju9T Published. In Crown 8vo, Cloth. Illustrated with 
Diagrams. 3s. net. 

THE FORCE OF THE WIND. 

By HERBERT CHATLEY, B.Sc. Eng. (Lond.), 

Profesior of Civil Bngineering, Tong Shan Engineering College, N. China. 
Contents. — Practioal Importanoe of Wind Pressure. — Impulsive 
Foroe of the Wind.— Variations in Velocity. — Stream Line Theory. —Stress 
in Structures due to Wind. — Windmills. — Train and Motor Resistance. — 
Effect of Wind on Water.— Scouring Effect of Wind.— Index. 

In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 22 Diagrams. 

STRESSES IN MASONRY. 

By HERBERT CHATLEY, B.Sc. Eng. (Lond.), 

Contents. — Strength of Stone. — Walls. —Columns and Piers.— 

Brackets and Cantilevers. —Simple Arches.- Vaults and Skew Arches.— 

Domes.— Retaining Walls and Domes.— Artificial Stone.— Re-inforced 

Con crete. —Index. 
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TEXT'BOOK OF PHYSICS, 4^ 

In Five Volames. Large 8yo. Sold Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 

By J. H. POYBTTIBra, So.D., P.B.S., 

Professor of PhTsics, Birmingham University, 

And Sir J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.B.S., 

Professor of Bxperlmental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 



Introduotoby Volume. Fifth Edition, RevUed. Fully lUostrated. 

10s. 6d. 

PROPERTIES OP lUIJLTTER. 

OomRn. — Gravitation. — The Aoeelaratlon of Gravity.— Elaatiei^r.— Stresses an<l 



DiffosiOD of Gases.— Visoosity of Liquids.— Imnx. 

"We regard this book as quite Indismoiable not merely to teachers bat to pbysieists of every 
grade above the lowest."— VniverwUif ConrespondeiU. 



VoLUMB II. Fifth Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price 8b. 6d. 

S O U lY I>. 

OoiTBiras.— The Nature of Boond ai>d its ehief Charaoterlsiioa— The /eloclty of Sound 
In Air and other Media.— Beflectlon and Bofractlon of Sound.- FreqneiiOT and Pltoh of 
Noiaa.— Beaonanoe and Forced Osdllationa.— Analysis of Vibrationa.— The Tranaverte 
VtbratlonB of Stretched Strlnga or Wirea.— Pipes and other Air Cavitiea.— Boda.— Platea. 
—Mambranea.— Vibrations maintained by Heat.— Sensitive Flames and Jets.— Mnslcal 
Band.— The Bnperpoaitlon of Waves.— Ixbrx. 

'* Tliawork . . . maybe recommended to anyone desirous of possessing an kast 
UFTO-naTB Stavdaed TaaaTUi on Aeoustlca.**— /4<era<«re. 



Volume III. Third Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. Price ids. 

G0NTBIIT8. —Temperature. — Expansion of Solids. — Liquids. — Gases. — Circulatloo 
and Convection.— Quantity of Heat; Specific Heat.— Conductivity.— Forms of Energy; 
Conservation ; Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.— The Kinetic Theory.— Change of State; 
Llqjid, Vapour.— Critical Points. — Solids and Liquids. -Atmospheric Conditions.— 
KsBlatlon.— Theory of Exchanges.— Badlation and Temperature.— Thermodjmamics.- 
Isothermal and AdiabaUc Changes.— Thmnodynamics of Changes of State, and Solu- 
tions.— Thermodynamics of Badlation.— Index. 

" Well up-to-date, and extremely clear and exact throughout. ... As clear as 
It would be possible to make such a text-book "—Nature. 

Remaining Volumes in Preparation — 

UaHT; MAGNETISM AND ELECTBICITY. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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dactloD, Ptuiflcation, and Testing of niamlnating Gu^and ( 
dacts. By W. J. A. Buttkrfibld, M.A., F.LC^V.C.B. With I 
BDinoN, Bevised. Vol. I., 78. 6d. net. Vol. u., in preparoHt 



50 CHARLES GRIFFIN A (30:S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

CHIFFIM'8 LOCAL COYERMMEMT HANDBOOKS, 

WOBKS SUITABLE FOB MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY BNGINBBB8, 

ANALYSTS, AND 0THBB8. 

See aUo Daviea' HygieM, p. 99, and MacLeod's CalcuUUioni, p. 110 Oenersl Catalogue. 

Qaa Manufacture (The Chemistpy of)* ^ Handbook on the Pro* 

~ " '" - - - - «id the Assay of Bye-Pro- 

with niustrations. Fourtb 
I preparation. [See page 77 . 

Water Supply : A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the 
Distribution of Water. By Bbginild B. Middlbton, M.Inst.C.B., M.Inst. Mech.E., 
F.S.L With Numerous Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8to. Ss. 6d. net. [See page 77. 

Central Electrical Stations : Their Design, Orsanisation, and Manage, 
ment. By C. H.Wobdiuqham, A.K.C.,M.I.C.B. Sbcond Edition. 24s.net. [Seep. 46 

Electricity Control. By Leonabd Andrews, A.M.Inat.C.E., M.I.E.K 
12s. 6d. net. [See page 46. 

Eleetrieity Meters. By Henby G. Solomon, A.M.Inst.E.£. 168. 
net. [See page 46 

Trades' Waste : Its Treatment and Utilisation, with Special Referenc« 
to t^e Prevention of Bivers' Pollution. By W. Natlor, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.G.X. 
With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. net. [See page 76. 

Calcareous Cements : Their Nature, Preparation, and Uses. With 
some Eemarks upon Cement Testing. By Oilbbrt Bedoravs, Assoc. Inst.C.B., 
and Chas. Spaokjcan, F.C.S. Sbcdnd Edition. With Illustrations, Analytical 
Data, and Appendices on Costs, Ac 16s. net. [See page 76. 

Road Making and Maintenance: A Practical Treatise for Ensdneers, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modem Practice. 
By Thomas Aitkbn, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., &c. Second Edition, Bevised and En- 
larged. 21s.net. [See page 79. 

The Principles of Sewage Treatment. By Prof. Dunbab, of Ham- 
burg. Translated by H. T. Calvert, M.Sc., Ph. D., F.I.C. I6s.net. [Seep8ge76. 

Light Railways at Home and Abroad. By William Henry (jolk, 

M.Inst.C.B., late Deputy Manager, North-Westem Bailway, India. Large Svo, 
Handsome Cloth, Plates and Ulustrations. 16s. [See page sa 

Practical Sanitation : A Handbook for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
interested in Sanitation. By Qeo. Bbid, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Ofllcer, StaiTordshire 
County Council. With Appendix (re- written) on Sanitary Law, by Herbert Manley, 
M.A., M.B., D.P.H., Barrister-at-Law. Thirteenth Edition, Thoroughly BeTised. 
6s. [See page 78. 

Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and 
Sewage and Befnse Disposal. By Francis Wood, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.O.S. Second 
Edition, Bevised. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. [See page 7W. 

Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By B. Droop Bichkond, F.I.C.. Chemist to the Aylesbury Daliy 
Company. Second Edition, Bevised. with Tables, Illustrations, Ac. Handsome 
Cloth. [See page 78.. 

Dairy Analysis: The Laboratory Book of. By H. Droop KiCHMOhD, 
F.I.C. Fully Illustrated, Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. [See page 78. 

Milk.: Its Production and Uses. With Chapters on Dairy Fanning, 
The Diseases of Cattle, and on the Hygiene and Control of Supplies. By Edward P. 
WILLOUOHBT, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.), 6s. net. [See page 78. 

Flesh Foods: With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 
Bacteriological Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Inspectors, Analysts, 
and others. By C. Ainsworth Mitchell, B.A., F.LC, Mem. CouncU Soc. of Pnblte 
Analysts. With numerous Ulustrations and a coloured Plate. 10s. 6d. [See page Tt, 

Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wtntxb Blttb, 
M.JLC.8., F.C.S.. Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and M. W 3LTTB, 
B.A., B.8C. With Tables, Folding Plate, and Frontispiece. Fivth Edrior, 
Thoroughly Bevised. 21s. [See page 78. 
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Geological, Prospecting, Mining, and Metallurgical Pnblications. 



Geoloffy, Stpatiffpaphleal, 
M Practical Aids, 
„ Open Air Studies, 

MlninflT Geoloflry, 

ProspectlnflT for Minerals, 

Theodolite Surveyinflr, 
Ore and Stone Hlnlnsr, 

Elements of Mlninsr, 

Coal MlnlnfiT, 

Practical Coal Mlninsr, 

Elementary „ 

Elect. Colliery Practice, 
Mine Surveying, . 
Mine Air, Investiffation of. 
Elect. Siflrnalllnflr in Mines, 
Mining Law, . 
Blasting and Explosives, 
Testing Explosives, . 
Shaft Sinking, 
Mine Accounts, 
Mining Eng. Report Book, 
Petroleum, .... 

A Handbook on Petroleum, 

Oil Fuel, . , . 

Mineral Oil Testing, . 
Metallurgical Analysis, 
Microscopic Analysis, Metals, . 
Metallurgy (General), .... 
„ (Elementary), . 
„ Intro, to Practical, 

Getting Gold, 

Gold Seeking in S. AfHca, . 

Cyanide Process, .... 

Cyanlding, 

Electric Smelting, .... 

Electro-Metallurgy, .... 

Assaying 

Metallurgical Analysis, Tables, . 
Metallurgy (Introduction to), . 

Gold, Metallurgy of, ... 

Lead and Silver, Metallurgy of, . 

Iron, Metallurgy of, ... 

Steel, „ ... 

Alloys, Industrial Appl., 

Antimony 

Metallic Alloys (Structure), . 
General Foundry Practice, 

Iron-Founding, 

Precious Stones, 

Spanish Mining Terms, 



B. Ethkridgg, F.B.S., . 
Pbop. Oremville Cole, . 

»» »i • 

Prop. Jams.s Park, F.G.S., 
S. Herbert Cox, A.R.S.M., 
Prof. Jambs Park, F.G.S., 
Foster ahd Brough, 
Sir C. Le Neve Foster, 
h. w. huqhes, f.g.s., . 
G. L. BlERR, M.Inst M.E., 

D. BURNS, .... 
Bbrnett H. Brouoh, A.R.S.M, 
Foster and Haldank, 

g. j. hooghwinkel, 

C. J. Alford, . 
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Demy 8vo, Handsome eloth, 34s- 

Stratigrapliical Geoli^ & Palsontol(^, 

OJf THB BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 
By ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S., 

OF THB NATURAL HISr. DBPARTIiBMT. BRITISH MUSBUM. LATB PAUBOMTOLOGIST TO THB 

GBOLOCICAL SURVBY OF GRBAT BRITAIN, PAST FBBSIOBNT OF THB 

GBOLOGICAL SOOBTV. BTC. 

THlftb Aap, Vlumeroud tTables, ant) ZbitViifeit plated* 

'* No such compendium of geological knowledge hat ever been farooght together beCora."— 
JVetttmmtUr Rtvisw, 

" If Pbof. Sbblby's volume was remarkable for its originality and the breadth of its view» 
Ifr. Kthbbidgb folly justifies the assertion made in his pcefince that his book differs in cod 
«tructian and detail mun any known manuaL . . . Must take high bank amomg wobk> 

«0r RBrBRBNCB."— ^M#«HVa0W. 



AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY: 

WITH A SSCTlOir ON PALMONTOLOGY. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With Frontispiece and 
Illustrations. Cloth. los. 6d. 

aiDNlDRAL OONTlDNTa — 
PART I.-— Sampling of the Earth's Crust. 
PART II.— Examination of Minerals. 
PART III.— Examination of Rocks. 
PART IV.— Examination of Fossils. 

" Dbssbvimg op THB HicHBST PBAiSB. Here indeed are ' Aids ' inmumbbablb and 
-invaluablb. All the directions are given with the utmost dear sen and precision. "— 

"That the work deserves its title, that it is full of 'Aids/ and in the highest degree 
PBACTICAL,' will he the verdict of all who use it."— ^ic/wrv. 



An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By PROFESSOR GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

For details, see Griffin's Introductory Science Series, p 85. 



Crown 8vtf. Handsome Cloth, 2s, 6d, 
RESEABCHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 

of 

THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. 

/no/udlng the latest Dlacouerlea and their Practical Applications. 

By dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 

Part I.— The Earth's Atmosphere in Remote Geological Periods. 
Part II. — The Atmosphere of our present period. Appendices ; Index. 

"The book should prove of interest to general readers, as well as to meteorologist]* and 
other students of science.*'— JVa/»r^. 
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PR08PE0TINQ AND COLONISATION. sj 

GBIFFIN^S *'NEW LAND^^ SERIES, 

Practical Hand-Books for the Use of Proapeetora, JExplorora, 

Settlers, Colonists, and all Interested in the opening 

wp and Development of New Lands, 

Edited by GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S., 

Profenor of Geology In the Boyal College of Sdenoe for Ireland, and Ezmmtaier In 
the Uniyenity of London. 

In Crown 8vo. HandBomt Cloth, 5s, 
With Numerow Maps Specially Drawn and Executed for this Work, 

NEW LANDS: 

THEIB BESOUBOES AND PBOSPEOTIVB 
ADVANTAQES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sa, LLD., F.R.8.B., 

'*A want admirably supplied. . . . Has the advantage of being written by a pro- 
<eM<>d Geographer."— ^flo^rapMeoi Journal. 



With many Engrftvings and Photographs. Handsome Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

I^OOD SUPPLY. 

By ROBERT BRUOE, 

Agricaltnral Baperintendent to the Royal Dublin Society. 

With Appendix on Preserved Foods by C. A. Mitohsll, B.A., F.LC. 

" The work is one which will appeal to those intending to become fanners at home 
or in the Colonies, and who deshre to obtain a general idea of the true principles of 
farming In ALL ns BR A WflHM. "—Jowmal qf ths Royal Colonial Intt. 



FiTTH Editioit. With lUustrations, Handsome Cloth, 5b, 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

A Praotfoat Handbook for Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, and all 
interested in the Opening up and Deueiooment of Mew Lands, 

By S. HERBERT COX, A8soc.R.S.M., M.InBt.M.M., F.G.S., 

Professor of Mining at the Royal School of Mines. 

Gbnbral Contbntb.-— Introduction and Hints on Geology^The Detennina 
tion of Minerals : Use of the Blow-mpe, ftc— Rock-forming Minerals and Non- 
Metallic Minerals of Commercial Valae : Rock Salt, Boxw^ Marbles, Litho 
smpfaio Stone, Qnartz and Opal^ fto., kc. — Predons Stones and Gems— Stratified 
DepositB: Coal and Ores— Mmeral Veins and Lodee— Irregular Deposits^ 
DviiamiGs of Lodes : Faults, kc — Alluvial Deposits — Noble Metals : Gold. 
Platinum, Silver, fta— Leswd — Mercury— Coppep^Tin — Zinc^Iron — Nickel. 
&c. — Suluiur, Antimony, Arsenic, kc — Combustible Minerals— Petroleuin 
General Hints on Prospecting— Glossary— Lidex. 

"I his ABIUBABLB LITTLB WORK . . . Written With SOlBBTUriO AOOURAOT In 

OMAK and LndB style. ... An diportant abditioh to technical literature . . . 
—Mining JoumaL 
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^W^OErlCS BIT 

SIR CLEMENT LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Se., F.R.S. 

Sixth Edition. With Frontispiece and 716 Illustrations. Price 34e. 

ORE & STONE MINING. 

By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

LATE PROPBSSOa OV MININ& ROYAL COLLBGB OP SCIBNCB. 

Revised, and brought up-to-date 
By BENNETT H. BROUGH, F.G.S., Assoc.R.S.M. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

IMTBODUCTION. Mode of Oeeuppenee of Minepals.— Ppospeetiiiff.— Borinff. 
-Bpeaking Gronnd.— Supporting Bzeavatlons.— Bxploitaflon.--HaaIa|re or 
Transport.— Hoisting or Winding. — Drainage. — Ventilation. — Lighting. - 
Deseent and Aseent.— Dressing— Prinelples ofBmployment of Mining Labour. 
— Legislation affeetlng Mines and Quarries. — Condition of the Miner.- 
Aeeidents. —Index 

" We have seldom had the pleasure to reyiew a work so thorough and c omp lete as- 
the present one. Both in manner and In matter it is far superior to antthinq on 

US SPIOIAL SUBJBOt HITHERTO PUBLISHSD IM BNGL AMD."— ^t^MUeum. 

" Not only is this work the acknowledged text-book on metal mining in Great Britain 
and the Colonies, but that it is so regarded in the United States of America is evidenced 
by the fact that it is the book on that subject recommended to the students In most of 
the mining schools of that country."- TAe Timet. 



In Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. With nearly 300 Hlostratioas, many of 
them being full page reproductions of views of great interest. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

TNE ELEMENTS OF MINING AND QUARRYING. 

An Introductory Text-Book for Mining Students. 
By Sir C. LB NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.RS., 

Late Professor of Mining at the Boyal College of Sdenoe. 

Gbnbbal Contents. — Introduotion. — Oocurrence of Minerals. — Pro- 
speotiiu^— Boring.— Breaking Ground. — Supporting Ezoavations. — Exploita- 
tion —Haulage or Transport. — Hoisting or Wmding.— Drainage. — Ventilation. 
•Lighting. — Descent and Ascent — Dressing, &c.— Index. 

*' A remarkably dear survey of the whole field of mining operational— l^H/tuMr. 

" Barely does it fall to the lot of a reviewer to have to accord such unqualified praise aa 
this book deserves. . . . The profession generally have every reason to be grateful to 
Sir C. Le Neve Foster for having enriched educational literature with so admirable an 
elementary Text-book."— Jftniiy JcumaL 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net 

THE INVESTIQATION OF MINE AIR: 

An Account by Several Authors of the Nature, Significance, and Pmcticat 

Methods of Measurement of the Impurities met with in the 

Air of Collieries and Metalliferous Mines, 

EDITED BY 

Sir clement LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 
And J. S. HALDANE, M.D., F.R.S. 

We know of nothing essential that has been omitted. The book is liberally supplied 
with illustrations of apparatus."— C«iZ£ry7 GmumUan. 
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WORKS ON COAL»HmNING, 

FiTTH Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. With 4 Plates and 
690 niuBtrations. Price 248. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING: 

FOIt THE use OF OOLUERY MAMAOEM AMD OTHERS 
EHSASEO IH COAL-MIMIMO. 

Bt HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S., 

Aatoc Boyal School of Mines, Genenl JCanacer ofSuidwell Park OolHery. 
GiNiBAL Contents.— Geolos;^.— Search for Coal.— Breaking Gronnd.— 
Sinking. —Preliminary Operations. — Methods of Working. — Haulage. — 
Winding. —Pumpinff.— Ventilation.— Lighting.— Works at Surface. — Pre- 
paration of Coal tor Market— Index. 

''Quite TBI BB8V BOOK of iU kind . . . m pbjlctical in aim m a book can be . . . The 
iUiutrationa are ixcilubt."— ^(keiMBiwi. 
** We eordiaUy recommend the work."— CoIU^ry Qvardian, 
'* Will soon come to be regarded aa the stakoabo wobk of its kind." mrmingliavi Daily Oaaette. 



FouBTH Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Re-set 
throughout Large Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 128. 6d. 

PRACTICAL COAL-MINING: 

A MANUAL FOB MANAGERS, XTNDlDB-MANAaBRS. 
COLLQSRY ENGINXBR8, AND OTHERS. 

With Worked-<nU Problems on Havlage^ Pumping ^ VerUtUUion, Ac. 

Bt GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Ihst.M.E. 

Contents.- The Sources and Nature of Coal.— The Search for CoaL— 
Sinking.— Explosives.— Mechanical Wedges.— Rock Drills and Coal-cutting 
Machines. — Coal-cnttinj; by Machinery.— Transmission of Power. — Modes of 
Working.— Timbering Roadways.— Winding CoaL— Haulage.— Pumpinjf. — 
Ventilation.— Safety Lamps.— Surface Arrangements, Surveying, Levelhng, 
ho, 

"An B88BIITIALLT PBACTiCAL WOBK. and can be confidently recommended. No department 
of Ooal-Minlng has been overlooked.*— Aia<tM<r«' Oagettc 



Second Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 
With 200 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, MINERS, AND OTHERS 
PREPARING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.In8T.M.E. 

Contents. — Sources and Nature of CoaL — Exploration and Borinjg for 
Coal.— Breaking Ground.— Explosives. Blasting, oc.— Sinking and Fitting 
of Shafts.— Modes of Working. -Timbering Roadways.— Winding ana 
Drawing.— Haulage.— Pumping and Drainage.— Ventilation. — Cleaning and 
Sorting Coal.— Surveying, &c 

** An abondanoe of information conTeyed in a popular and attractlTe form. . . . Will be 
of great oae to all who are in any WBy intereated in ooal mining."— 5eottia4 Oritie. 
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Thirteenth Edition, Revised. With Nnmeroiu Diasfami. 
Cloth, 7S. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYINQ: 

for the uae of Managon of Mlne9 and CoUlerlMt StudenU 
at the Royal School of Mines, do. 

By BENNETT H. BROUGH, ASSOC.R.S.M., F.G.S., 

Formeriy Instnictor of Mine-Surveving, Rojral Stchool of MtiMS. 

Contents. — General Explanations. — Measurement of Distances. — Miners 
Dial.— Variation of the Magnetic Needle. —Surveying with the Magnetic Needle 
in the Presence of Iron. — Surveying with the Fixed >^edle.— Tlie German Dial. — 
The Theodolite.— Traversing Unaei]Bpround.— Surface Surveys with the Tbeodo« 
lite.— Plotting the Survey. — Calculation of Areas. —Levelling. — Connection of the 
Underground and Surface Surveys.— Measuring Distances t^ Telescope. — Settins- 
out — Mine-Surveying Problems. — Mine Plans.— Application of toe Magnetic 
Needle in Mining.— Photographic Surveys.— Appendices.— Index. 

" lU CLSAWIBSS at STYX.B, LUCIDITY of DBSCRIPTION, and PULNKSS of DBTAIL hare IMMT ago •«• 

for It a placa mlqna in th« Utoratare at this bnuich of mittinf englnccriug. and tha pwMin cOUob tvXtf 
mrintihn the higli standard of Itt predecessors. To the student, and to the minfaiff engtoecr aHke. m 
VALUK is Inesdmabie. The itlustnitloas are excellent "—rw Mimnr yourmak 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illuatrated. Os. net. 
A HANDBOOK ON 

THEODOLITE SURYETING AND LEVELLING. 

For the use of Students in Land and Mine Surveying, 
By Propkssor JAMES PARK, F.G.S. 

Contents.- The Soope and Object of Sarveving. — Land Surveying.- 
The Theodolite.— Chains and Steel Bands.— Obetacles to Allignment.— 
Meridian and Bearings.— The Theodolite Traverse.— Co-ordinates of a 
Station. — Calenlation of Omitted or Connecting Line in a Traverse. — 
Calculation of Areas. — Subdivision of Land. — Triangulation. — Determina- 
tion of True Meridian, Latitude and Time. —Levelling. — Railway Curves. 
— Mine Surveying. — Surveying Boreholes. — Index. 

**A book^ which should proyo as nsefnl to the professional sonreyor as to the 
•U'lent."— i^o^iifv. 



Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Illustrated. 6s. 

MINING GEOLOGY. 

A TEXT-BOOK FOR lONIKa STUDENTS AND MINERS. 

Bt PROF. JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.In8t.M.M., 
Professor of Minlnff and Director of the Otaffo University School of Mines ; late Director 
Thames School of Mines, and Oeologicai Sorveror and Mining Geologist to the 
Government or New Zealand 
M Gbnubal Contbhts.— Introduction.- Classification of Mineral Deposits.~Ore Veins, 
tnetr Filling, Age, and Stmctare.— The Dynamics uf Lodes and Beds. -Ore Deposits 
Genetically Considered— Ores and Minerals Considered Economically.— Mine Sampling 
and Ore Valnation.— The Examination and Valuation of Mines.— Indix. 

" A work which should find a place in the library of every mining engineer."— 
Mining Worl d. 
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WOBKS FOB MINEBS AND STUDENTS. 



Third Edition. In Grown 8vo. Handnome Cloth. With 30 New 
lUuatreUions, 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. 

Bt D. burns, M.E., M.IK8T.M.E., 

Lecturer on Mlninff and Oeologj to the Glasgow and West of Sooil«nd Teehnieal Gollage. 

Units of Measurement, Conduotorst ftc.— The Theory of the Dynamo. —The 
Dynamo, Details of Constmotion and Working.— Motors.— Lighting Installa- 
tions in Collieries. — Pumping by Electricity. — Electrical Haulage. — Coal 
Cutting. — MisoeUaneous Appfications of Electricity in Mines. —Coal Mines 
Regulation Act (Electricity).— Index. 

"A dear and concise Introdactton to electrical practice in oollleriet."— JTiniffi^ 
Journal _ 

In Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

MINING LAW OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Bt CHARLES J. ALFORD, F.6.S., M.Inst.M.M. 

Contents. —The PriDciples of Mining Law.— The Mining^ Law of Great 
Britain.— British India.— Ceylon.— Burma.— The Malay Peninsula —British 
North Borneo .— Egypt — Cyprus. — The Dominion of Canada. — British 
Guiana.— The Gold Coast Colony and AshantL— Cape of Good Hope.— 
NataL — Orange River Colony. — TransTaal Colony. — Rhodesia. — The 
Commonwealth of Australia.— New Zealand, &c.— Indxx. 

** Cannot fail to be useful ... we cordially recommend the book.**— Mining World. 



FouBTH Edition. In Large 8vo. Price lOf. 6cl. 

MINE ACCOUNTS AND MININQ BOOK-KEEPING 

For Students, Manasrers, Secretapies, and others. 

With Examples taken from AotutU Practice of Leading Companitt 

Bt JAMBS GUNSON LAWN, A.R.S.M., A.M.I]ut.C.E., F.G.&, 
Head of the Mining Department, Camborne School of Mines. 

Editbd bt Sib C. LE NEVE FOSTER, DSo., F.R.S. 
**It seems impomiblb to sag(cest bow Mr. Lawv's book could be made more ooMrun oi 
more valuablb, careftil, and •zhansttve.*'— ileo(nm<aiii<* Maffatine. 



Second Edition. In Pocket Size, Strongly Bound in Leather, 38. 6d. 
Provided with Detachable Blank Pages for MS. 

THE MINING ENGINEERS' REPORT BOOK 

AND DIRECTORS' AND 8NAREN0LDER8' GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. 

Bt EDWIN R. FIELD. M.Inst.M.M. 
With Notes on the Valuation of Property^ and Tabulating Reports, 

Useful Tables, and Examples of Caloulations, Ac. 
"An ADXIRABLT compUod book which Mining Bnglneen and Managers will find 
nXRUOiLT VBMWUL."— Mining JowmaL 



In Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. IlluBtrated. 10b. 6d. net. 
A DICnONART OF 

SPAKISH m SPiRISH-iMERICiN Wm^, lETiLLUBGICiL 

AND ALLIED TERMS. 

To which aome Portugueao and Portuguoee- American {Braxlllan) Terma are added, 

Bt EDWARD HALSE, A.R.S.M., 

Mem. Inst Ming, and Metall.. of the Sng. Inst, of Ming, and Metall. Bngrs., Ac, &c. 

•' Will be foand of the greatest service to the mining profession. "—JWnlng JaunuU. 
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In Medium 8vo, Handsome Cloth. With 18 Fignres in the Text, 
and 19 Folding Plates. lOs. 6d. net 

SHAFT-SINKING IN DIFFICULT GASES. 

By J. BIEMER, 
Teahblated by J. W. BROUGH, A.M.In8T.C.E. 

Ck)KTENTS.— Shaft Sinking by Hand. —Shaft Sinking by Boring. —The 
Freezing Method.— The Sinking Drnm Process.— Bxbuo«raphy.-—Indkx. 

"The tranilAtor deserves the thanki of the mining oommanity for placing this 
ndasble work before them. . . . The work is one which every mining engineer 
should Include in his Ubrary."— JTinin^ World. 



SiooND Edition, Revised. In Laree 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations 
and Folding PUites. lOs. 6d. 

BLASTING : AND THE USE OF EIPLOSIYES. 

By OSOAR GXTTTiMANN, M.Inst.O.E., F.I.C, F.C.S. 

Contents. — Historioal Sketch. — Blasting Materials. — Qualities and 
dandling of Explosives. — The Choice of Blasting Materials. — ^Preparation 
of Blasts. — Chamber Mines. —Charging of Boreholes. — Determination of 
Charge. — Blasting in Boreholes. —Firing.— Results of Working.— Various 
Blastmg Operations. — Index. 

" Should Drove a wuU-mtcMm to Minbg Engioeera and all engaged in practical work." 
-/r«M tmd Coal TraeUs Xtvitw. 



In Medium 8vo, Cloth. With many Illustrations in the Text 
Four Full Page Plates and Four folding Tables. 6s. net. 

NEW METHODS OF 

TESTING EXPLOSIVES. 

By 0. E. BICHEL. 

Trakblated and Edited by ALEX. LARSEN, M.Inst.C.E. 

Contents. — Introductory. — Historical. — Testing Stations. — Power 

Gauges. — Products of Combustion. — Rate of Detonation. — Length and 

Duration of Flame. — After-Flame Ratio. — Transmission of Explosion. -^ 

Conclusions. — Efficiency. 

"Its pages bristle with suggestloDB and actual experimental results to an extent 
seldom found in a volume of five times its size/'— ilmM and Bxpiotivet, 

In Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 
A MANUAL ON 

ELECTRICAL SIGNALLING IN MINES. 

By GERALD J. HOOGHWINKEL, M.Inst.KE.. M.I.Min.E. 

COHTBNTS.— SlCTiON I.— Electric Haulage Signals— (a) Acoustic Signals. --<6) Optical 
Signals.— <o) Acoustic Optical Signals.— Current Supply.— Batteries.— Accomnlators.— 
Main Snpply.— Design and Construction of Signalling Installations.— Maintenance of 
Signalling Installations. Section II.— Kleotric Shaft Signals— (a) Acoustic Signals.— (6) 



Electio-Mechanloal Signals.— (e) Optical Acoustic Signals.— Signals for Winding Minerau. 
—For Winding Men.— Signalling from the Cage. — Emergency Signals. — fieU 
Telegraphs.— Mine Telephones. Skotion III.— Special Applications in Mines. 
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Second Edition, Revised Throughout, In Medium Svo. With 
yumerous Flates^ Mapn^ and Illwtrations. 2\s. net. 

CYANIDINC COLD k SILVER ORES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cyanide Process; its Application. 

Methods of Working, Design and Construction of 

Plant, and Costs. 

By H. FORBES JULIAN, 

Mining and MetaUargioal EnglnMr ; SpeeUllst in Gold : Late Technical Adviser of the 
Deutsche Gold and SUber dchelde Anstalt. Frankfort-on-Maine. 

And EDGAR SMART, A.M.LO.K, 

civil and Metallargical Bngineer. 

*' A haDdsome volume of 400 pages which will be a valuable book of reference for all 
associated with the proceas."— Atnin^F Jcumal. 

' * The authors are to be congratulated upon the production of what should prove to be 
a standard work.**— Pagt^8 Maganns. 



In Large Croivn Svo. With 13 Plates and many lUustratumn in the Text. 
Handsome Cloth. Is. td. net. 

THE CYANIDE PROCESS OF GOLD EXTRACTION. 

A Text-Booh for the Use of MetcUlurgiete and Students at 
Sohoo/a of Minee, do. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., 

Professor of Mining and Director of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Dtrector 

Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist 

to the Government of New Zealand. 

FouBTH English Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
With additional details oonceming the Siemens-Halake and other 
recent proceases. 
" Deserves to be ranked as amongst the bbst or BXI8TIN0 TRIATIBBB."— J/intfv Journal. 



Thibd Edition, Revised. With Plates and Illustrations. Cloth, 3«. 6d. 

GETTI NG GOLD: 

A OOLD-MINING HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICAL. MEN. 

By J. 0. F. JOHNSON, F.G.S., A.I.M.E., 

Life Member Aastraiaaian Mine-Managers* Association. 
GsNEKAL Contents.— Introductory : Prospecting (Alluvial and General)— 
Lode or Reef Prospecting— Genesiologv of Gk>ld— AuriferouB Lodee— Drifts— 
QoldExtraction—Liziviation— Calcination— Motor Power and its Transmiadnn 
-Company Formation — Mining Appliances and Methods — Australasian 
Mining Regulations. 

<«PBAonoAL from be^dnning to end . . . deals thoroughly with the Frospectlns 
Sinking, Crushing, and Extraction of gold."— Brit AuttrdUman. 



In Crown %vo. Illustrated. Fancy Cloth Boards. 4ir. dd. 

GOLD SEEKING IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

A Handbook of Hints for intending Explorers, Prospectors. 

and Settlers. 

By THEO KASSNER, 

Mine Manager, Author of the Geological Sketch Map of the De Kaap OoJd Fields. 

With a Chapttr on the Agricultural Prospects of South Africa. 
** As fascJaating as anything ever penned by Jules Verne." —A/Hean Oomnuree. 
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6o CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO:S PUBLICATIONS. 

Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With lUostrations. 
128. 6d. net. 

METULURGIGAL ANALYSIS & ASSAYING: 

A THREE YEARS* COURSE 

FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF MINES. 

By W. a. MACLEOD, B.A., B.So., A.O.S.M. (N.Z.), 

Formeriy A«lit.-Director, Thames School of Mines (N.Z.K aod Lectnrer In Chemistry, Unlrenitr 
of TVuDutnU : Director of Queensland Government School of Bllnes, Charters Towers : 

And CHAS. WALKER, F.C.S., 

F<ni&er]7 AsBlsl.-Demonstrator in Chemistry, Sydney University : Lecturer In Olwmistry 

and MeUUnrgy. Charters Towers School of Mines 

Part L —Qualitative Analysis and Preparation and Properties of Gases. 
Pabt (1. —Qualitative and Qaantitative Analysis. Part III.— Assaying, 
Technioal Analysis (Qas, Water, Fuels, Oils, kc), 

"The pubUoatlon of this yolume tenda to prove that the teaching of metallurgical 
analyaia and aasaytng in Auatralia rests in competent hands."— Mature. 



In Crown 8vo, Beautifully Illustrated with nearly 100 
Microphotographs of Steel, ko, 7s. 6d. net. 

MIGROSGOPIG ANALYSIS OF METALS. 

By FLORIS OSMOND k J. E. STEAD. F.RS., F.I.C. 

CoMTENTB.— Metallography ooosidered as a method of Assay. — Mioro* 
graphic Analysis of Carbon Steels.— Preparation of Specimeos.— Polishing. 
— Conrtitnents of Steel; Ferrite; Cementite; Pearlite; Sorbite; Martensite: 
Hardenite ; Troostite ; An8t6Dit6.~Identifioation of Constituents.— Detailed 
Examination of Carbon Steels.— Conclusions, Theoretical and Practical.— 
Apparatus employed.— Appkkdix. 

"There has been no work preyiooaly published In English calculated to be to uaeful to 
the student in metallographlc reaearch."— /ron artd &teel Tradu^ JourwU. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome cloth. With 102 Illustrations. 68. net. 
A HANDBOOK ON 

Their Strueture and Constitution. 
By gilbert H. GULLIVER, B.Sc., F.RS.E. 

CozTTBHTS.— Methods of Invaatigation.— Solution Theory, and the Chemical EquUt- 
briom of Mixed Sabstances.— Binanr Alloys in which no Definite Chemical Compounds 
are Formed.— Binair Alloys which Show Evidence of the Formation of Definite Chemical 
Compounds.— Equilibrium Conditions in Metallic Mixtures.- The Bronzes, Brssses and 
the Steels.- Alloys of more than two Metals.— Bibllography.-lHDBX. 

** Probably the clearest and best exposition of the portion of the field with which the 
author treats which hss hlttierto appeared in the English language."- .gwy*'n<er. 

rRiKD Edition. With folding Plates and Many Illustrationa. 36«. 

K PRAGTiCAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS 

FROM THEIR ORES. 

Bt J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.Ihbt.O.R, F.C.S., F.O.S.. Ao. 

Akd H. BAUERMAN, V.P.G.S. 

LONDON: CHARLES 6RIFFIN « CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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MKTALLURQWAL WORKS, 61 

Bboomd Edition, Revised, StUarged, and Re-net ThroughatU on Larger Page, 

With Valuable Bibliograpky, New Maps, Illuetratione, dfC, 46$. net, 

zsi^ VIVO voz:.UBas2«. 

A TREATISE ON 

:e=>eti^oletj:m:. 

By sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 
D.Sc. F.U.S.E., A«8OC.In8T.0.£. F.l.C. 

C0HTBKT8.— Sbotion L : Hiitorical Account of the Petroleum Indiutty.— Bxonoif IL : 
Geological and Oeographical Diatribution of Petroleum and Natural Qwi,Smioti III.: 
The Chemical and Physical Properties of Petroleum and Natural OaL-SaoTioir IV.: 
The Origin of Petroleum and Natural Gas.— Miction V.: The Production of Petroleum, 
Natural Gas. and Oxokerite.— Sbction VI.: The Seflnlng of Petroleum.— SaonoM VIL: 
The Shale Oil and Allied Industries.— Sbotion VIIL: The Transport, Storage, and Dls- 
tribution of Petroleum.— Sbotion IX. : Hie Testing of Crude Petroleum, Petroleum and 
Shale OU Products, Ozokerite, and Asphalt.— Section X. : The Uses of Petroleum and 
its Products.— Snotion XI. : Statutory. Municipal, and other Aegulations relating to 
the Testing, Storage, Transport, and use of Petroleum and its Products.— Appkndioib. 
—BiBUOGKAPHT.— Index. 

"It is indispatably the most comprehensive and complete treatise on petroleom, and this 
■tatement is tme, no matter on what brmneh of the IndoBtry a tnt of its merits is made. It is 
the only book in ezlstenoe which glTes the oil man a clear and reliable outline of the srowtii and 
present'day oonditioa of the entire petrolenm world. . . . There is a wonderftilly complete 
collection of plates and illustrations. '*-i>€fro2«um World. 



SxcoND Edition, Revised, WUk Iliustratume, Price Se. 6<i. net. 

A HANDBOOK ON PETROLEUM. 

FOR INSPECTORS UNDER THE PETROLEUM ACTS. 

And for those engaged In the Stonure, Transport, Distribution, and Industrial 

Use of Petroleum and its Products, ana of Calcium Carbide. With 

suffffestions on the Construetion and Use of Mineral Oil Lamps. 

By captain J. H. THOMSON, 

H.H. Chief Inspector of Bxplosives, 

And sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

Author of '*A Treatise on Petroleom." 

" A Tolume that will enrich the world's petroleum literstnre, and render a service to the 

British branch of the indoktry. . . . Bellable, indispensable, a brilliant contribatlon.''— 



In Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 28. 6d. net. 

THE LABORATORY BOOK OF MINERAL OIL TESTING. 

By J. A. HICKS, 
Chemist to Sir Boverton Sedwood. 

Should be oo the shelyes of erery analytical chemist in practice."— Clkcsifoal Trade Joumai. 

la Large Crown 8vo, Cloth. Fully Illustrated 58. net. 

O I X^ F XJ £2 X^: 

ITS SUPPLY, COMPOSITION, AND APPLICATION. 
By SIDNEY H. NORTH, 

LATI BDITOR OF THB '* FSTROLBUM RIYIEW." 

C0STXMT8.— The Sources of Supply.— Economic Aspect of Liquid FueL— Chemical 
Composition of Fuel Olhi.— Condilfons of Combustion in Oil Fuel Furnaces.— Early 
Methods and Bxperimenta.— Modem Burners and Methods.— Oil Fuel for Marine Pur- 
poses.— For Kaval Purposes.— On Locomotives.— For Metallnigical and other Puiposes. 
—Appendices. -Ikdkx. 

" KTeryone interested in this important question will welcome Mr. North's excellent 
text-book."— ^a<«r0. 

THB PBTROLiBUM LAMP: Its Gholee and Use. A Guide 
to the Safe Employment of the Paraffin Lamp. By Capt. J. H. 
Thomson and Sir BovxBToy RsDWooD. Illustrated. Is. net. 
'* A work which will meet eyery purpose for which it has been written."- Pefro{««in. 
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63 0HARLB8 ORIFPIN A OO.'S PVBLIOATIOSB. 

STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 

FOR 

MetaUopgists, ]Iliie-0¥meFs, Assayen, Mannfaetiiren, 

and all interested in the development of 

the Metallnrgieal Industries. 

EDITED BT 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 



IKTBODUOTION to the STUDY of MBTALLUBQT. 

By the Editor. Sixth Edition. (Seep. 63.) 

GOLD (The Motallurgy of). By Thos. Kirkb Ro&k, 
D.Sc, Assoc R.S.M., F.C.S., Chemist and Assayer of the Royal 
Mint. Fifth Edition. 21s. (Seep. 63.) 

LBAD (The Metallurgy of). By H. F. Collins, Assoc. 

R.S.M., M.Inst M.M. Second Edition. (See p. 64.) 
8ILVEB (The Metallurgy of). By H. F. Collins, A.R.S.M., 

M.Inst. M.M. Second Edition. (See p. 64.) 
IB ON (The MetaUurgy of). By T. Turner, A.R.S.M., 

F.I.C, F.C.S. Third Edition, Revised. 16s. net. (See p. 65.) 
STEEL (The MetaUurgy of). By F. W. Harbor). 

Assoc. R.S.M., F.I.C., with a Section on Mechanical Treatment by 

J. W. Hall, A.M.Inst.C.£. Third Edition. 25s. net. (See 

p. 65.) 

AltLOTS AND THEIB INDUSTBIAIi USES. By Edward 
F. Law, AssocR.S.M. Profusely Illustrated, Just 
Published, 12s. 6d. net. (See p. 64). 

ANTIMONY (Chemistry, Mineralogy, Gteology, Metal- 
lurgy, Ac). By C. Y. Wang, M.A., B.Sc Just 
Published. 12s. 6d. net. (See p. 65). 



IVm b€ FtdHsA^d at Sk^t JnUrvak. 

MBTALLUBaiOAL MACHINEBY : the AppUcatioo of 
Engineering to Metallurgical I'roUems. By H enr Y Charles J enkins, 
Wh.Sc., AssocR.S.M. 

COPPEB (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. C. Cloud, Assoc. 
R.S.M. 

*«* Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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MJDTALLURQIOAL WORKS. 63 



GBIFFIN'S METALIiUBGIOAL 8EBIE8. 



Sixth Edition, thoron^jhly Revised and conaderaUy Enlarged. Large 

8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Micro-Fnotographic 

Plates of different varieties of Steel. 

An Introduetion to the Study of 

BY 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B.. D.C.L., F.R.S., A.R.S.M., 

Late Chraust and Assayer of Uie Royal Mint, and PlrofeMor ol Metalluisy 
in the Royal College of Sdenoe. 

Revised throughout by F. W. HARBORD, A.R.S.M., F.LC. 

OicMBKAL CoMTBMTS. — Thc Relation of Metalluzsy to Chemistry. — Phystcai Properoe* 
of Metals.— Alloyt. The Thennal Treatment of MetaJs.— Fuel and Thennal Meaiurements. 
— Maieriala and Fkt)ducts of Metallunical Processes. — Furnaces.— Means of Supplying Aii 
to Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemistry.— I^^ical Metallurgical Processes.- The Micro-Structure 
of Metals and Alloys. — Economic Considerations. 

" No English text-book at all approaches this in the oomplbtbnbs& with 
which the most modem views on the subject are dealt with. Professor Austen's 
volume will be invaluable, not only to the student, but also to those wbosr 
knowledge of the art is far advanced. "~OI<iiiM«/ News. 



Fifth Edition, Revised, Considerably Enlarged, and in part Re-written. 
With Frontispieoe and numerous IllustrationB. 21b. 

THE METALLURGT OF GOLD. 



T. KIRKE ROSE, D.ScLond., Aflsoo.R.S.M.. 

Chemitt and Anayer of the Royal MbiL 

OiHBiAL COHTBHIB.— The Properties of Gold and its Alloys.— Cbemlatty of the 
Compounds of Gold.— Mods of Oocozrenoe and Dfstribution of Gold.— Shallow Placer 
Deposits.- Deep Placer Deposits.— Quarts Croshinff in the Stamp Battery.— Amalgam- 
ation in the Stamp Battery.— Other Forms of Crashing and Amalgamating Machinery. 
— ConceDtration in Gold Mills.— D17 Crushing.— £6-srindlng.—Soasting.—ChlorinatloD: 
The Plattner Process, Ths Bsrrel Process, The Vat-Solution Process.— Ths Cyanide 
Process.— Chemistry of the Cyanide Process.— Refining and Parting of Gold Bullion. 
—Assay of Gold Ores.— Assay of Gold BuUlon.— Stotistlfts of Gold Production.— Blblio- 
-raphy.- iNiox. 

" A ooMPiSHnsiVB nuonoAL TsxansB on this important rabjeot.**— 2%« Tknu. 

**Ths MOST ooMPLBn deeortptioa of the osLoaiVAnov noass whioh has yet been peb- 
Uahed.**-irMii^ J^mmoL 

"Adapted for all who are interested in the Gold Mining Industry, being free from teon- 
nioalltlas as far as possible, bat is more pwticalarly of value to those engaged in the 
iBdnstry.*'— OoVM Ttmu. 
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64 0HARLB8 ORlFFiN df CO.'S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

a&mnir's MBTAiiiinBaiOAX. sbbdbs. 

Bditm) by sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
In Lairge 8vo. ffandaome Cloth. WUh IlhutralUonB, 

SsooND Edition, Revised Throughout and Enlarged. Illustrated. 

THE METALLURGY OF LEAD. 

By H. F. COLLINS, AsBoaRS.M., M.In8T.M.M. 

A Gomijlete and Bxhaustive Treatise on the lianu&ctnre of Lead, 
rith Sections on Smelting and Desilverisati 
Assay and Analysis of the Materials involved. 



"A THOBOUOHLT souvD and Useful digest. May with bvbbt oOHriDSVOa be 
reeomn^ended."— Jftfnin^ JcumtA. 



Sboond Edition, Reviaed Throughout and Enlarged. IHustrated. 

THE METALLURGY OF SILVER. 

Comprising Details regarding the Sources and Treatment of Silver 
Ores, together with Descriptions of Plant, Machinery, and Processes of 
Manufacture, Refining of Bullion, Cost of Working, &c. 

" The author has focuned A larqb amount or valuablk nrroRiCATiOM Into s 
convenieDt tonn. . . . The author has evidently oonilderable praetloal ezpertonoe, 
and deecribe* the rarlona prooestea clearly and it tW— Miming Jwurnol. 



Just Published. With Frontispiece in Colours, and Beautiful Series 
of Photo-micrographs. 12b. 6d. net. 

.A. Xj Xj O "Z" S 

AND THEIB IKDUSTBIAL AFFIiIGATIOKS. 
By EDWARD F. LAW, A.R.S.M. 

Contents. — Introduction.- Properties of Alloys. — Methods of Investlcratlou. ^ 
Constitution.— Inflaence of Temperature on Properties.— Corrosion of Alloys.— Copper 
Alloys, Brass, Bronzes.— Special brasses and Bronzes.— German Silyer and Miscellaneous 
Copper Alloys.— White Metal Alloys.— Anti- Friction Alloys. —Aluminium Alloys.— 
SilTer and Gold Alloys.— Iron Alloys.— Miscellaneous Alloys (Amalgams, Ao.).— Indxx. 

lONDON; CHARLES GRIFFIN i CO.. LIMJEO, EXETER STREET, STRANa 
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GBIFFIIT'S MSTAIiLnBaiCAL 8BBIS8. 



reiKD Edition, Reyised. With Namerons Illustrations. Large 8vo. 

Handsome Cloth. 26s. net. 

With Additionat Chapter on The Electric Smelting of SteeL 

THE METALLDRGY OF STEEL. 

By F. W. HARBORD, Assoc.RS.M., F.LC. 

With 37 Plates, 280 lUnstrations in the Text, and nearly 100 Micro- 

Sections of Steel, and a Section on 

THE MBCHANICAL TREATMENT OF STEEL, 

Bt J. W. HALL, A.M.IN8T.C.E. 

A.BBiiKiai> CoMTum.— The Plant, Maobinerv, Methods and OhemiBtry of the Beaeeroer 
and of the Open Hearth Proeeeses (Add and BmIo).— The Meohanieal Treatment of Steel 
oomprleinc Mill Praotloe, Plant and Machinery.— The Inflnenoe of Metalloids, Heat 
Treatment Speoial Steele, Mloroetrootare. Teetlng. and Speelfloatlone. 

The Engineer uLjt, at the conclnslon of a reriew of this book :— *' We cannot conelade withoat 
eameetly reeommending all who may be interested as makers or users of steel; which practically 
means the whole of the engineering profession, to make themielves acquainted with it as speedily 
as poesibleb and this may be the more easily done as the published price, considering the sise 
of the book, is extremely moderate." 



Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With many new Plates. 

16s. net. 

THE HETALLUR6T OF IRON. 

Bt THOMAS TURNER, Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

FrofeMior of Metallurgy in the Unherriiy of Birmingham, 
Otneral CMlsato.— Early History of Iron.— Modem History of Iron.— The A^e of Steel. 
—Chief Iron Ores.— Preparation of Iron Orea.— The Blast Furnace.— The Air need in the 
Blast Fomaoek — Beaotlons of the Blast Fnmaoe.— The Qaseous Products of the Blast 
Furnace— The Fuel used in the Blast Furnace.- Slags and Fnxee of Iron Smelting.- 
Properties of Oast iron. — Foundry Practice. — Wrought Iron. — Indirect Produetton of 
Wrought Iron.— The Puddling Process.— Further Treatment ot Wrought Iron. -Corrosion 
of Iron and Steel. 

**A THOROUOHLT USEFUL BOOK, wblch biiogs the sabject up to dai>. Of 
OBKAT TALUB to thoss cDgaged in tiie iron industry."— Afmm^ Journal. 



*»* For Professor Turner's Lectures on Iron- Founding, see page 68 



JcrsT Published. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fally lUnstrated. 

128. 6d. net. 

Its History, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Metallurgy, Uses and 

Preparation. Analysis, Production and Valuation. 

By C. Y. WANG, M.A., B.Sc, 

Mem Am. Inst. Mining Eng. ; Mem. Iron and Steel Institute ; Mining Engineer to 

the Chung Lou General Mining Company; Geologist for the 

Hunan Provlnee, China, Ac, dkc. 
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66 CHARLES GRIFFIN <fr CO.'S PUBU0AT10N8. 

Tenth Edition. With Tables and Illustrations. Cloth, los. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ASSAYING: 

For the use of StudenU, Mine Managera, Aaaayen, do. 
By J. J. BERINGER, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Public Analyst for, and Lecturer to the Mining Association of, ComwaU. 

And C. BERINGER, F.C.S., 

Late Chief Assayer to the Rio Tinto Copper Conipany, London, 
Gbkbxal Contents. — Part I. — Introductory ; MxNipaLATioN : Samphuf ; 
Drying ; Calmlarion of Results— Laboratory-books and Reiports. Methods : Dry Gfavi- 
sutnc; Wet Gravimetric— Volumetric Assays: Tltrometnc, Colorimetric, Gasomecric— 
Weighing and Measurinf^Reagoits— Formulse^ Equations, &c.— Specific Gravity. 

Part IL^Mrtals : Detection and Assav of Silver, Gold, Platinum, Mercury. Copper, 
Lead, Thallium, Bismuth. AntimonT, Iron, Nickel, Cobalt, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, Tungsten, 



Titanium, Man^^^^j f^^ Ch i*^fffi^ <m, ftc. — y< ^rt**T, Alkalies. 

Part III.— Non-Mrtals : Oxygen and Oxides ; The Halogen*— Sulphur and Sul- 
phi tet - A iaenic, Phosphonis, Nitrogen— Silicon, Carbon, Boron— XJseful Tables. 

"A rrally mrritorious work, that may be safely depended upon either for systematic 
instruction or for reference."— 'iyTa^Mfv. 

"This work is one of tbe best of its land."— JSiv^'Mtfr. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Ss. net. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 

PRACTICAL METALLURGY. 

By prof. THOMAS TURNER, A.RS.M., F.I.C., 

Professor of Metallurgy in the Uoiveraity of Birmingham. 
Contents.— Introduction.— Sampliug and Weighing.— Metals and Alloys.— Oxidation 
and Reduction.— Bzamination of Fire Clay.— Slags and Fluxes.— Examination of Fuel.— 
Irou Ores.- Determination of Muffle Temperatures.— Silver and Silver Assay.— Assay of 
Silver Bullion.— Assay of Silver Ores.— Gold Assay.- Assay of Gold Ores.— Properties 
of Mercury. — Micro-Structure of Metals. — Iron and Steel. — Electro-Deposition. — 
Appendix.— Index . 

"It is an excellent and handy book for its purpose, and will have a far wider range 
of usefulness than for class work alone."— Proof teat Snginetr. 



Fourth BDinoir, RevUed. With Numerow lUtu^cUums. 6$. 
A TBXT-BOOK OF 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. 

Inclading the Author's Pbaotioal Labobatobt Coubsb. 

By a. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.LC, F.O.S., 

ProfflMor of MotaUniicy in the Glaagow and Wett of Scotland Technical OoIlcc«. 

General CoNTBNT8.—Introduction.— Properties of the MeUls.— Combustion.— Fuels. 
— Befhictory Materials.-^Fumaoes.— Occurrence of the Metals In Nature.— Pr^aration 
of the Ore for the Smelter.— Metallurgical Proces8es.—Iron.— Steel.— Copper.— Lead.— 
Zinc and Tin.- Silver. — Gold. — Mercury.— Alloys.- Applicatlous of Electkioity to 
MetaUuxgy.— Laboratory Course. 

" Just the kind of work for Students cosmxxciho the study of If etallurgy, or for BRoivaKEiira 
Stttdeats."— Pra«ffoa< Bnoinetr. 
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ELECT RO'MICTALLUHQY, ETO. 67 

In Large 8vo. Handaome Cloth. Price 4a. 

QUAMTITATIYE METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS. 

TABLES FOR LABORATORY USE. 

ON THE PRINGIPLE OF ''GROUP" SEPARATIONS. 

By J. JAMES MORGAN, F.O.S., M.S.O.I. 

** The Author may be oovQaATULATBD on the way hie work has been oarrledoat"— 
Th» Bngimmr. 



Thibd Edition, Reviaed, Enlarged, and Re-written. 
A TREATISE ON 

ELECTRO -METALLURGY: 

Embraoing the Applioation of Bleotroljraia to the Plating, Depoeiting, 
Smelting, and Refining of various Metala, and to the Repro- 
duction of Printing Snrfiioea and Art- Work, fto. 

BY 

WALTER G. MCMILLAN, P.LC, F.C.S., 

ImU LeetuT«r in MetdUurgy at Maaon C<ilege, Birmingkam. 

Thoroughly Revised by W. R. COOPER. 

" Excellent, . . . one of the best and most complete manoalB hitherto published 
on Electro-Metallurgy."— JSTIdcCrioa^ Review (on the Second Edition). 



Sboond Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. In large 8vo. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Three Folding- Plates. 21s. net. 

ELECTRIC SMELTIM & REEinM: 

A Practical Manual of the Extraction and Treatment 

of Metals by Electrical Methods. 

Being the *< ELXKTBO-MKrALLnBOix " of Db. W. BORCHERS. 

TraoHlated from the Latest German Edition by WALTER G. M'MILLAN, 

F.I.C., F.C.8. 

CONTENTS. 
Pabt I.— Alkali ita and Alkaijnx Earth Mbtals: Magnesium, 
Uthium, Beryllium, Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, Strontium, Barium, 
the Carbides of the Alkaline Earth Metals. 

Pabit II.— Ths Earth Mbtals: Aluminium, Cerium, Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Part IDL — ^Thx Heavy Metals : Copper, Silver, Gold, Zinc and Cad- 
mium, Mercury, Tin, Lead, Bismuth, Antimony, Chromium, Molybdenum, 
Tungsten, Uranium, Manganese, Iron, Nickel, Cobalt, and the Platinum 
Group. 

" GOMPUHiNanni and authoritativb ... not only ruLL of valuable nfroa- 
MATioir, but gives eyidenceof a THoaouaH insight into the technical value and 
PO88IBILITIB8 of all the methods discussed."— TA^ EUectrieian. 

" Dr. BOBOHBBS' WELL-KNOWN WORK . . . must OF NE0E88ITT BE ACQUIRED by 
•rery one interested in the subject. Bxobllbntlt put into English with additional 
matter by Mr. m^VLiLLLS."— Nature. 

" Will be of GREAT 8ERVIOB to the practical man and the Student. "—iOMtrid ameUing. 
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68 aUARLISS OHIFFIN S CO.'S PUBUCATlONti, 

In Medium 8vo. ffawUome Cloth, Fully JUuatraUd, 15$, net, 

GENERAL FQUNDRY PRACTICE: 

A Praotioaf Handbook for iron, Steel and Brass Founders, 

MetaUurgists, and Students of Metallurgy, 

By a. M°WILLIAM, A.R.S.M., and PERCY LONGMUIR. 

UONTINTS.— Intruduetton.— Oeoeral Properties of Matter.— MouldiDg Sands.— Facing 
Sands and Facings. — Foundry Tools. — Moulding Boxes. — Handling Material in the 
Foundry.— Open Sand Moulding.— Cores.— Elementary Aspects of Moulding.— Oreen 
Sand Moulding.— Securing Cores In Moulds.- Moulding from Guides.— Bench, Oddside, 
and Plate Moulding.— Machine Moulding.— Dry Sand Moulding —Loam Moulding.— 
Chill Casting.— Castuig on other Metals.— Burning.— Weighting and Binding Materials. 
—Shrinkage. Contracuon. and Warping.— Dressuig Castings.— Common Faults due to 
Mould ana Pattern.— Malleable or Wrought Iron, Steel and Malleable Cast Iron.— Cast 
Iron.— Befractory Materials.— Fuels and Furnaces.— Mixing by Analysis.— Remeltlng.— 
Working the Cupola.— Further Treatment of Cast Iron.— High Temperature Measure- 
ment- Steel.— Notes on Metals other than Iron.— Alloys.— Mechanical Testing.— 
Micrographio Analysis.— Common Faults.— Foundry Management.— INDIX. 

" The student of foundry work . . . needs no other text-book. . . . The book 
contains a tremendous amount of information, and is well written."— .Sn^n^erffV Timeg, 

Kxtra Orown Svo. With 48 lUwUrations, 3a. 6d. net. 

LECTURES ON IRON-FOUNDING. 

By THOMAS TURI^ER, M.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Professor of Metallurgy In the Univenity of BirminghioL. 

CONTENTS.— Varieties of Iron and Steel.— Application of Cast Iron.— History.— Pro- 
duction.— Iron Ores.— Composition.— The Blast Furnace.— Materials. -Reactions. — 
Grading Pig Iron. — Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Manganese. Aluminium. 
Arsenic, Copper, and Titanium.— The Foundry.— General Arrangement.- Be-melting 
Cast Iron.— I'he Cupola. — Fuel Used.— Changes due to Re-melting. — Moulds and 
Moulding.— Foundry Ladles.— Pouring and Pouring Temperature.— Common Troubles.— 
Influence of Shape and Size on Strength of Castings.- Tests. 

" Ironfounders will find much information in the book."— /ron Trad9 Circular 
Rykmd't). 

In Lartje 4<o, Library Style, Beauti/tUly /Ututrated with iSO Platte, many 
in Cifhure, and 94 Figures in the Vtxl, £2, 28. -Mi, 

PRE3CIOXJS STOM^ESS: 

Theip Propeptles, Ooouppenoes, and Uses. 

A Treatise for Dealers, Manufacturers, Jewellers, and for all 
Collectors and others Interested In Gems, 

By Db. max BAUER^ of the Univbrsity op Marburg. 
Translated by L. J. SPENCER, M.A. (Cantab.), P.G.8. 

** The plates are remarkable for their beauty, delicacy, and truthfulness. A glance at 
them alone is a lesson on precious stones, whilst the perusal of the work itself should 
add a new interest to any casket of Jewels or cabinet of gems, or even to a jewellers' 
window.**— Atherueum, 

In Large Orown Svo, With Numerous lUustrationa, 8s, 6d, 

THE ART OF THE GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 

A Manual on the Manipulation of GN>ld and the 

Mannfaoture of Personal Ornaments. 

By THOS. B. WIGLBY, 

Headmaster of the Jewellers and SilTersmiths' Assoc. Teofa. School, Birmingham. 

Assisted by J. H. STANSBIE, B.So. (Lond.), F.I.O., 

Leoturer at the Birmingham Municipal Technical SohooL 
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TAOM 

Inopganle Chemistry, Profs. Duprk and Hajlb, . 70 

Analysis Prop. Humboldt Ssxton, . 70 

Chemical Enffineeping, . Dr. J. Orossmanh, . . . . 40 

Chemistry, Blount ahd Bloxam, . 46, 71 

Foods and Poisons, A. Wtnter Bltth 72 

Tables for Chemists, Prop. Castkll-Bvahs, ... 71 

Dairy Chemistry, &e., . H. D. Bichmord, .... 78 

Milk, E. F. WILLOUOHBT, . . . . 7S 

Affrleoltural Chemistry H. Inole, 78 

Flesh Foods c. A. Mitchell, .... 72 

Practieal Sanitation, Dr. G. Rbio 78 

Sanitary Engineering, . i-'. Wood, 78 

Sewage Treatment, Dunbar and Calyirt, ... 76 

Lessons on Sanitation, . J. w. Harrison 78 

Technical Mycology, Lapar and Saltkr, ... 74 

Soil Bacteria, ....... J. Clark, 78 

Ferments ; and Toxlnes c. oppbnhximbr, .... 74 

Brewing, Dr. w. j. Stkrs 75 

Trades' Waste, w. Naylor, 76 

Smoke Abaument Wm. Nicholson 76 

Cements O. K. Rbdoravb, .76 

Handbook for Cement Works' Chemists, F. K Oatebousx, .... 76 

Clayworkers' Handbook, .... 76 

Peat, Bjorlino and Gissino, ... 76 

Commercial Peat, F. T. Gissing, 75 

Water Supply, B. K Middleton 77 

Road Making, Thos. Aitksn, 79 

Gas Manufkcture, W. Atkinson Butterfield, . . 77 

Acetylene, Leeds and Butterfield, . 77 

Fire and Explosion Risks, .... Dr. Schwartz, 77 

Petroleum, Sir Boverton Redwood,. . 6i 

(Handbook), Thomson and Redwood, . . . 61 

Ink Manufkcture, Mitchell and Hepworth, . . 81 

Paper Technology, R. w. Sindall, 76 

Glue, Gelatine, &c Thos. Lambert, .... si 

Leather Trades Chemistry, . 8. R. Trotman, si 

Oils, Soaps, Candles, Wrioht and Mitchell, ... 71 

Lubrication and Lubricants, . . Arohbutt and deelet, ... 82 

India Rubber, dr. Carl o. Weber, ... 81 

Rubber Goods Manufacture, . . Heil and Ksch 8I 

Enamelling on Iron and Steel, . J. Grunwald, 79 

Colour Manufacture, Zerr, Rubbncamp, Mater, . . 80 

Painters' Colours, Oils, &c., . . G. H. Hurst, 80 

Painters' Laboratory Guide, ... „ „ so 

Painting and Decorating, . . W. J. Pearce so 

Manual of Dyeing, Enbcht and Rawson, ... 82 

Dictionary of Dyes, Rawson and Gardner, ... 82 

The Synthetic DyestuiTs, .... Gain and Thorpe, .... 82 

Spinning, H. R. Carter, ss 

Cotton Weavers' Handbook, . . H. B. Heylin, ss 

Textile Printing, Seymour Roth well, ... 88 

Textile Fibres of Commerce, . . w. i. Hannan, ss 

Dyeing and Cleaning, F. J. Farrell, 84 

Bleaching, Callco-Prlntlng, . . Geo. Duerr, S4 
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Third Edition, Reriied, Enlarged, and Re-luued. Price 6s. net. 
A SHORT MANUAL OF 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

By a. DUPR^. Ph.D., F.R.S.. 
And WILSON HAKE, PhD., F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Of Um WMCmliutw Hoepiul M«dU»l School 

"An bxamplb of thi advantaowi of thi SvtTBMATic Tkiatmbnt of a 8etoBc« 
ov«r tiM fragmontary stylt to fmmntlly follow^ Bv a lono wav th« ■nr of tho tnuU 
Muuiilt for StudMta'*— ^iM^F'^. 



Iq Handaome Cloth. With nearly 60 lUustrationa. St. 6d. nee. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ENQIHEERINC 

By J. OROSSMANN, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C. 

WITH A PRirAOl BT 

SiK WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.O.B., P.R.8. 

OOMTaxTM.— Tho Beaker and lU Teohnlonl BqulvalenU.— DUtUIIng Flaiki, Lleblg*! 
OondenMn.— FraoUoDaiing Tubes and their Toohnlotl EqaivalenU.— The Air-Bath and 
lU reohnloal Bqulvaleute. -The Blowpipe end Cniolble and their Teohnloal Bquiralente. 
^The Steam Boiler and other Souroet of Power.- -General Remarke on the Application 
of Heat iQ Ohemloal Bngineerlng. -The Funnel and Ite Teohnloal IqaUalente.- The 
Mtortar and Ite Technical Equlvelente.— Meuurlna InstruroenU and their Teohnloal 
IqulTalenti.^liateriaU Uiied In Chemical Biifflneortng and their Mode of AppUcatiou.— 
Teohnloal Eeiearoh and the Ueilgnlng of PUnt.— Conoiuilon.— Ohemloals ana Material!. 
— IRDU. 

"£xoelleDt. . . . Bvei;^ etudont of oheniUtry attending a teohnloal ooune ehould 
obtain a oovy. ' -Cfwinfeal A«im. 



LABOBATOBT HANDBOOKS BT A. HUMBOLDT SEZTOM, 

ProltHor of lUtaUarcr In the OIhcow tod WMt of Seotlaad TMhntal Ooltof*. 

OUTLINES OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THE USB OF FTUDMNTS, 
With niaitrationa. Fiftr Edition. Orown 8vo, Cloth, Si. 
" A OOMTAOT LABORATOBT ouiDB for beginnen wi« wantad, aad the want haa 
been wmll auppUBO. ... A good and aaefnl book.*'— ixm«f(, 

OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR TBM UBM OF 8TUDMNTS. 

With Illuitratloiu. Foortk Bditioic, Revised. Crown 8yo, Oloth, Se. 6d. 

*' The work of a thoronghly praotioal chemitt**— iM<f^ Medieal Jowrrfd. 
** OompUad with graat oara, and wQl inpply a want.**— ./ouffiai of BduttUion. 



ELEMENTARY METALLURGY: 

Inoiading the Anther's Praotioal Laboratory Conne. 

LONDON : GHARLE8 ORIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRANOl 
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0HSM18TRT AND TMCBNOLOOT. 71 

In Two Vols., Large 8vo. With Ulostrations. Sold Separately. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 

BT 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, F.I.C., <fe A. G. BLOXAM, F.I.O. 

VOLUME I.— Chemistry of Eoflrineering, Building, and UeUilUivgy.—OeMral 
Contenta. —INTRODUOTION.—Clieinistry <^ the Chief MaterialB of Ck>DBtmctioii.— 
Sources of Bnersy*— ChemlBtry of Steam-raisinff.— Chemistry of Lubrication and 
Luhricants.— Metallurgical Processes used in the Winning and Manufacture of 
Metals. Price 10s. 6d. 

VOLUMB II.— The Chemistry of Manufiaeturinfir Processes,— G«»<raZ Contetiu— 
Sulphuric Acid Manufacture. —Alkali, dkc. — Destractive Distillation. — Artificial 
Manure.— Petroleum.— Lime and Cement — Clay and Glass.— Sugar and Starch.— 
Brewing and DLstilling.— Oils, Resins, and Vamii-hes.— Soap and candles.— Textiles 
and Bleaching.— Colouring Matters, Dyeing and Printing.— Paper and Pasteboard.— 
Pigments and Paints.— Leather, Olue, and Size.— Explosives and Matches.— Minor 
Manufactures. Seookd SDmoM, Thoroughly Beylsed. Illustrated. 16s. 



Second Edition. In Large 8va Handsome Cloth. With 800 pages 
and 154 Illustrations. 25s. net. 

OILS, FATS, BUTTERS, AND WAXES : 

THEIR PREPARATION AMD PROPERTIES, AMD MANUFACTURE THERE- 
FROM OF CANDLES, SOAPS, AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 

By C. R. alder WRIGHT, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

Late Lecturer on Chemistry, St. Mary's Hospital Medical School ; Bxaminer 
in "Soap** to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and in Part Rewritten 

By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., RLC, F.CS. 

** Win be found absolutkly iNDisraNSABUi. '—Tk4 Analyst. 
"Will nuik as the Stanoakd Engush authority on Oils and Fats for man- 
fears to comib,'''-Ittdutirut andiron. 



In Two Volumes^ Half Morocco^ each complete in itself, 

PHTSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES 

For the Use of Analysts, Physloists, Chemical Manufacturers and 
Scientific Chemists, 

Yolome L^Chemical Engineering, Physical Chemistry. 24b. net. 
Vohime II.— Chemical Physics, Pore and Analytical Chemistry. 

[ShiorUy. 

By JOHN CASTELL-EVANS, F.LC, F.C.S,, 

Lecturer on Inorganic Chemistry and Metallurgy at the Finsbury Technical College. 

The Worlc comprehends as far as possible all sulks and tablbs required by the 
Analyst, Brewer, Distiller, Add- and AJkali-Manufiu:turer, ftc, &c. ; and also the pnn- 
cipal data in Thbiuio*Chbmistsy, Elbctko-Chbmistby, and the various branches ot 
Chbmical Physics. Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfect accuracy, and 
to include the results of the most recent investigations. 
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72 OHARLES QRIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLIOATIONS. 

Sixth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Fully Illnstrated. 

FOODS : THEIR COMPOSITION AND ANALYSIS. 

Bt a. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S., P.I.O., RCS., 

Bftrriator-At-Law, Pabllo Analyst for the Coanty of Deyon, and 
Medioal Officer of Health for St Marylebone. 

And M. WYNTER BLYTH, B.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 



Gbnbral Oohtbsts.— HUtory of Adultenttion.— LegtslatioiL—ApiMratUB.— *<AAh.'*— 
^llgar.--Coufectloner]r.— Honey.— Treacle.— Jams and Preserved Frnite.— Starches.— 
Wheaten-Flonr.— Bread.— Oats.— Barley. — Bye. — Eice. — Maize. — Millet.— Potatoes.— 
Peas.— Lentils.— Beans— Milk,— Cream.— Butter.— Oleo-Margarine.— Cheese.— Lard.— 
Tea.— Coffee.— Cocoa and Chocolate.- Aleohol.— Brandy.-Bmn.- Whidcy.—Oln.- 
Arrack.— Ltqueurs.- Absinthe.- Yeast. — Beer. — Wine. — Vinegar. — Lemon and Lime 
Juice.— MnstaKL-Pepper.— Sweet and Bitter Almonds.— Annatto.—OilTe Oil.— Water 
Analysis.— Appendix : Adulteration Acts, dtc. 



" A new 

OISOOTSBIXS 



edition of Mr. Wynter Blyth's Standard worii, nmoenD wini all na ancavT 
ts kXD TKnxnTEMxrtB^ wiU be aoosi»ted as a boon."— OA«m<eai iir<NM. 



B'ouBTH Edition, Thoroughly Reyised. In Large Svo, Cloth, with 
Tables and Illustrations. 21s. net. 

POISONS : THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

By a. wynter BLYTH, M.R.C.S., PJ.O., F.O.S., 

Barrister-at-Law, Public Analyst for the County of Doyob, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Marylebone. 

Ormeral CONTEMTS.—L— Historical Introduction. II.— Classification— Statistics- 
Connection between Toxic Action and Chemical Composition— Life Tests— General 
Method of Procedure— The Spectroscope— Examination of Blood and Blood Stains. 
IIL— Poisonous Oases. IV.— Acids and Alkalies. V.- More or less Volatile Poisonous 
Substances. VI.— Alkaloids and Poisonous Vegetable Principles. VIL— Poisons derived 
from LiYing or Dead Animal Substances. VIIL— The Oxalic Acid OrouiK IX.— 
Inorganic Poisons. Appendix: Treatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of 
Poisoning. 

'* Undoubtedly thi most oomplrv woek on Toxicology In our langaaiK.".-2nh« Awtlwi. 
" As a PEAonoAL ouzna, we know mo aama woik."—!'** Ltunoa tontke Tkir4 AU(««m/ 



Crown 8yo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. los. 6d. 

FLESH FOODS: 

With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and Bacterio- 
logical Examination. 

A Praotioal Handbook for Medioal Merit Ana/yata, /napeotora and othen. 
By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

'* A compBaaoik which will be most HMfiil finr the dass lor whom U b baeadod.''—jtikMmim, 
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0HSM18TRT AND TECHNOLOGY. 73 

Second Edition. With Numerous Tables, Fully IllustratecL 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY 

FOB DAIBT MANAGERS, CHEMISTS, AND ANALYSTS 

A Practical Handbook for Dairy Chemiata and others 

having Control or Dairies. 

By H. droop RICHMOND, FJ.C^ 

CHBMIST TO TUB AYLBSBURY DAIRY COMPANY. 

C<mt£Hts,^l. Introductory.^The Constituents of Milk. II. The Analysis of 
Milk. III. Normal Milk : its Adulterations and Alterations, and their Detection. 
IV The Chemical Control of the Dairy. V, Biological and Sanitary Matters. 
VI. Butter. VII. Other Milk Products. VIII. The Milk o( Mammals other 
than the Cow.~Appendices.~Tables.— Index. 

" • . . In our opinion the book is the bbst contbibution on thb sobibct that 
HAS YBT APPBABBD in the English language."— Za«c#^ (on the First Edition). 



•Fully Illostrated. With Photographs of Various Breeds ti Cattle, &c. 

6s. net, 

MILK: ITS PRODUCTION & USES. 

With Chapters on Dairy Farming^ The Diaeaaea of Cattle, and on the 
Hygiene and Controi of Supplies, 

By EDWARD F. WILLOUGHBY, 

M.D. (Lend.), D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.). 

" We cordially recommend it to everyone who has anything at all to do with milk."— 
Dairy Worid, 

In Crown 8vo, Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LABORATORY BOOK OF 

DAIRY ANALYSIS. 

By H. DROOP RICHMOND, F.LC, 

Analyst to the Aylesbury Dairy Co., Ltd. 

" Without doubt the best contribution to the literature of its subject that has ever been 
written.**— Jlftf^f a/ Timet. 

In Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 48. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

By HERBERT INGLE, B.Sc., F.LC, F.C.S. 

CoNTEHTS.— Introduction.— The Atmosphere.- The Soil.— Natural Waters.— The 
Plant.— Manures.— Grope.— The Animal.— Foods and Feeding.— The Dairy.— Mlscel- 
laneooa- IKDIX. 

At Piufiss. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Illustrated. 
By JAMES OLARK, M.A., D.Sc., A.R.O.S., 

Principal of the Academy, Kilmarnock. 
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74 CHARLM QRlFFiN dfc C0.*8 PUBLWATlOHb. 

In Lurge 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND ANALYSIS : 

A PRAGTICAL HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. 
By J. M. H. MUNRO, D.Sc, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

ProflBMor of Ohemistry, Downton College of Agrionltnre. 

[In PreparcUion, 

In Large 8vo. Complete in Two Volumes. 
Each Volume Complete in Itadf, and Sold Stparately. 

TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY: 

The Utilisation of Micro-organiBms in the Arte and Manufaotutea*. 
By Dr. FRANZ LAFAR, 

ProlL of FermentaUon-PhTslolocy ftnd Becteriologjr In the Technical High School, VieuM. 
Translated bt CHA&LBS t. C. SALTEB. 

Vot I.-SOHIZOMYOBmC FBRMBNTATION. 
Vol II.-BUMYOBTIC FBRMBNTATION. 

Note.— Part I. of Vol. IL was iasued separately at 78. 0d. Ck>ple8 of Part II., 
Vol. II., have, therefore, been bound up to enable those possessing Part I. to oomplete- 
thefar copies. 

"The drst work of the kind which can lay olaim to oompletenesa in the treatment of 
* fMOinating subject The plan is admirable, the olssslflcatlou simple, the style is good, 
and the tendency of the whole yolnme is to convey sore information to the reader.**-^ 



Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. With Diagrams. Vs. 6d. net. 
[Gompanion Volume to "FERMENTS," by the same Author.] 

TOXINES AND ANTITOXINES. 

By OARL OPPENHEIMER, Ph.D., M.D., 

Of the Physiological Institute at Brlangen. 
T&AK8LATBD FBOM THE GkBMAN BV 

C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C, F.C.S. 

With Notes, and Additions by the Author, since the publication of the German Edition. 
" Tor wealth of detail, we have no small work on Tozines which equals the one- 
under reTiew."— JfediecU T%me$ 



In Crown Svo, Handsome Cloth. Prioe 7b. 6d. net. 

FERMENTS : ANEl THEIR ACTIONS. 

A Text-book on the Ghemlatry and Phyeioa of Fermentative Ghangea, 
By OARL OPPENHEIMER, Ph.D., M.D. 

Translated by C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.LC, F.C.S. 

ABBDOBD OORTBNTS.— Introduction.— Definition.— Chemical Nature. of Ferment*.— 
Influence of Xztemal Vactors.— Mode of Action.— Physiological Action.— Secretion. — 
Importance of Ferments to Vital Action.— Proteolytic FennentB.—Trypsin.— Bacteriolytic 
Mid Hmnblytic Ferment*.- Vegetable Ferments.— Coagulating Fermento.— Saccharifying: 
Kbrmente. — Diastases.— Polysaodharidea-Bnzymes.- Ferments which deoompoee- 
aiuoosides.— Hydrolytlc Feiments.— Lactic Acid Fennentation.— Alcoholic Fermenta- 
tion. —Biology of Alcoholio Fermentation.— Oxydases.— Oxidising Fermentation.— Bibli- 
ography.— IMBBX. 

" Such a Terltable imiliiim in ptuntQ has never yet appeared."— Amwr*' JowmmL 
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GUBMISTRY AND TJSOBNOLOOY, 75 

Third Edition. In Handaome Cloth. Folly Ulnstrated. 21s. net. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF BREWING. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL MEN. 

Bt WAIiTER J. SYKES. 

Rbvisbd by ARTHUR R. LING, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Editor of the Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 

CoNTBlCTS. — Physical Principles Inyolved. — The Chemistry of Brewing. — The 
Microsoope. — Vegetable Biology. — Fermentation. — Water.— Barley and Malting.— 
Arrangement of Brewery Plant.— Quantities of Materials.— Fermentation.— Antiseptiea. 
—Finings.— Characteristics of Beer.— Diseases of Beer.— INDKX. 

" A thorough and comprehensive text-book . . • up-to-date . . • a standard 
text-book."— Breuwr*' Journal. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 

PEAT: Its Use and Manufacture. 

Bt PHILIP R. BJORLING, Consulting Hydraulic Engineer, 

And FREDERICK T. GISSING. 

QiviaAL CoVTiKTs.— Introdnctloo.— The Formation of Peat— Area and Depth of Bogs in 
Principal Countries.— Manufacture of Peat Fuel. &c— Cut Peat, Dredged Peat. andManuCsetared 
Peak— Maehlnery employed iu the Manufactureof Peat Fuel. —Peat Mots Litter, and the Machlnert 
employed in its Manufacture. -Peat Charcoal and its Manufacture —Cost of making Peat Fuel and 
Charcoal.— Other Productions derived from Peat, such as Tar, Manure. Candles, I^es, Paper, fte. 

— BtBLIOOaAPHT.— I5DBX. 

"The treatment throughout is clear and interefitiug . . . excellent plates."— i7iia<ii««Hfig. 



Companion Volume to the above. Iu Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

COMMERCIAL PEAT: 

Its Uses and Its Posslbllltlss. 

By F. T. GISSING, 
Joint Author with P. R. Bjokling of "Peat: Its Use and Manufacture." 



In Medium 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 

PAPER TECHNOLOGY! 

AN ELEMENTART MANUAL ON THE MANUFACTURE, FHTSICAL QUAUTIBS, 

AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF PAPER AND OF 

PAPERMAKING FIBRES. 

With Selected Tables for Stationers, Publishers, and Others. 

By R. W. SINDALL, F.C.S. 

Exceedingly instructive and particularly uscfiil." — Paper Makers Monthly Journal, 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 30 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

THE CLAYWORKER'S HANDBOOK. 

An Epitome Of the Materlale and Methods employed In Brickmaktng and Pottery. 
Bt ths Author or " THE CHEMISTRY OF CLAYWORKINO," dka 

GsnaAL CoRTSHTS.— Materials used in Clayworkiuff : Clays, Ensobes, Glaaes. Colours, 
Water, FueLOils, and Lnhricants.— The Preparation of the Glajr. Mining and Quanying: 
Weathering, Washing, Grinding. Tempering, and Fuming.— Machinery; Boilers, Rngines, Genenu 
Machinery, dieTes, Mixing Machlneir. PreeseK, Ac— Dryers and Drying.— Engcblng and GlaslBg. 
— Setting or Charging. Transport— Kilns.— Firing.— Discharging, Sorting, and Packing.— Defeets 
and Waste.— Tests, AnalysisandControl.—BiBLiooaAFHT.— Tabus.- Imdiz. 

"We can thoroughly recommend this handy little book to all our readers." -Briek amd 
PotUry Trade«' Journal. . . . 
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76 CHARLES OBJFFIN S OO.'S FVBLWATI0N8. 

In Large 8vo. Cloth. With 147 Illustrations. 15s. net, 
A MANUAIi OF 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SEWAGE TREATMENT. 

By Prop. DUNBAR, 

Director of the Institute of State Hygiene, Hamburg. 

Enqush Edition by HARRY T. CALVERT, M.Sc, Ph.D., F.I.C., 
Chief Chemical Aieistant, West Kiding of Yorkshire BiTers Board. 

CONVIRT8.--Orowth of BiTer PoUntion.— Legal Measures taken by Central and Local 
Authorittea.— Blse and Derelopment of Methods of Sewage Treatment.— Earlier Views 
on Methods of Treatment.— Characteristics of Sewage.— Objects of Purification Works. 
^Methods for the BemoTal of Suspended Matten.— For the Kemoral of Pntresdbillty.- 
Disinfection.— Supervision and Inspection of Works.— Utility and Coat.— Ihdiz. 



BeanUi/uUy IllusirtUed, with i^umerous PkUea, Diagranu, and 
Figures in the Text. iU, net, 

TRADES' WASTE: 

ITS TBBATUBHT AlTD TTTIUSATIOir. 
H and b ook for Borough Bngineops, Surveyon, Arehltaets, and Analysu. 
Br W. NAYLOR, F.O.S., A.M.Ihst.C.E.. 

Chief lospeetor of BlTars, BibMe Joint Gommlfctee. 
' * rhere is probably no persoa in England to-day better fitted to deal rationally wltb> 
•uch a subject."— iir»<<fA SemUarian. * 



In Handsome Cloth. With 50 Illustrations. 6s. net. 



A Manual for the Use of Manufaeturera, tnsDectora, Uedioal Offoen of 
Health, BngineerSr and Others, 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON, 

Chief Smoke Inspector to the Sheflield Corporation. 
"We welcome such an adequate statement on an important subject.**— firtCisfr 
M§dttalJmMmai. 



Second Edition. In Medium 8vo. Thoroughly Revised and Re- Written. 

15s. net« 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTSi 
THEIR MATURE, PREPARATIOU. AND USES. 

By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.E, 

Assistant Secretary for Technology, Board of Education, South Kensington, 

And CHARLES SPACKMAN, F.C.S. 

*' We can thoroughly recommend it as a first-class \n\tAXxatal,"--'PracHcal Engiiutr, 



In Handsome Cloth. 5s. net. 

A HANDBOOK FOR CEMENT WORKS' CHEMISTS. 

By frank B. gatehouse, F.C.S. 

Gbnbkal Contents.— Introduction.— Chemicals and Apparatus.— Books.— Analysis and 
Cslculations of Raw Materials.- Analysis of Fuel, Kiln Gases, Lubricants and water.— 
Cement Analysis.— Gypsum, Plaster, &c., Burnt Lime.— Appbndicrs.— Indbx. 

"Win be of great use in Cement Works."— ^frAiMvr. 

"Condse . . . excellent . . . a usefial addition to Cement Literature."- CMmnfA 

•.ONDON: CHARLES 6RIFRN A Rt.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, 8TBAND. 
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0HEMI8TRT AND TEOHNOLOOY. n 

.With Fonr Folding Plates and Numeroas niostrations. Large 8to. 

80. 6d. net. 

ViTiLrrBR SXXPPILiYs 

A Praethai Tr^atlM on the Seiecthn of 8ouroo9 and the Distribution of Walter, 
Bt BEGINAIJ) E. MIDDLETON, M.1NST.G.K, M.In8T.M«s.K, F.S.I. 

ABUDaiD GONTBRTS.— Introdttctory.— Bequlrements as to Quality.— Sequlrem«nU 
M to Quantity.— Storage Beservolra.— Purmcation.— Serrlce SMerroln.— -The Tlow 
ef Water through Pipes. — Distributing Systema. — Pumping Maohinea. — Special 
Beqnlzements. 

"As a oompanion for the student, and a constant reference for the technical man, we 
anticipate It will take an Important position on the bookshelf."— iVoctieaZ Bngineer. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Folly lUnstrated. In Two Volnmes. 

VOLUIHB I. FOURTH EDITION. PrlCO 78. 6Cl. net. 

«« II. Third Edition. Rsady Shortly. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF 

OAS mAM^XJFilLCTXJRE : 

A Hand-Book on the Production, Purifloation, cmd Testing of liiuminating 
Qaa, and tfie Assay of tfie Bye-Produots of Qas Manufacture. 

By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERPIELD, M, A., P.LC, P.O.S., 

Ftirmerly Head Ohemlst, Om Works, Beckton. London. B. 
** The BEST woBK of its kind which we have ever had the pleaenre of re> 
viewing." — Jowmal of Gas Lighting, 



With Diagrams and lUaBtrationa. Ss. net. 

iLCEsmriLiBMrE:: 

THS PRINOIPLES OF ITS GENERATION AND USE. 
By F. H. LEEDS, F.l.C, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Public Analytta and of the Acetylene AMOoUtioo; 

AWD W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A. F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Gonraltlng Chemlit, Author of " The Chemistry of Gm Manufacture." 

" Brimful of Information."— CA«m. Trade Journal. 

"We can thoroughly recommend the book to the manufacturer as a reliable work 
of reference, to the user ae supplying valuable lu.its on apparatus and methods of 
procedure, and to the student as a safe and certain gaidt."—Aoetulene. 



Large 8vo. Handsome Qoth. Price IGs. net. 

FIRE AND EXPLOSION RISKS: 

A Handbook of the Detection, Investigation, and Preoentlon of Fires and Explosions. 

By Dr. VON SCHWARTZ. 

Translated from the Revised German Edition 

By C. T. C. SALTER. 

ABBBIDOID Obkeral 'Contbnts.— Flres and Bznloslons of a General Character — 
Danoen arising from Sources of light and Heat— Dangerous Oases.— Elsks Attendlns 
8pedal Industries. — Materials Employed. — Ajfficultural Products.— Fats, Oils, and 
Seslns.— Mineral Oils and Tar.— Alcohol, Ac— Metals, Oxides, Adds, Ac.— Lightning 
Ignition Appliances, Fireworks. 

"The work affords a wealth of Information on the chemistry of Are and kindred 
topics."- Ftrs and Water. 

" A complete and useful surrey of a subject of wide interest and vital importance."— 
OQ and Colowrman*t JoumaL 
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78 CHAHLm GRIFFIN dfc 00.*8 FUBLIOATIONH. 

Fourteenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. The Appendix on Sanitary 
Law being Entirely Re-Written for this Edition. Price 6s. 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

A HAND-BOOK FOR SANITARY IN8PEGT0R8 AND OTHERS 

INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 

By GEORGE REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

^tlitWt Mtm. Cetmcilf and Exatmner, Stuiitarf InttiiuU of Grtat Briimh%, 
ami Mtdieai Officer U ifu Stmffordslure County ComtciL 

miltb an SppenMx on Sanltacs law* 

By HERBERT MAN LEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H.. 

BarrisUr^t-Law. 

Genbkal Contents.— Introduction. ~ Water Supply: Drinking Water, Pollution o( 
Water. — ^Ventilation and Warming. — Principles of Sewage Removal — Details of Drainage ; 
Refb&e Removal and Disposal.— Sanitary and Insanitary Work and Appliances.— Details of 
Plumbers' Work.— House Construction.— Infection and Disinfection.— Food, Inspection of; 
Characteristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Human Food.— Appendix : 
Sanitary Law ; Model Bye- Laws, c(:c. 

*' A VERY USEFUL HANDBOOK, with a very useful Appendix. We recommend it not only to SANITARY 
INSPBCTORS, but to HOUSaHOI.DBkS and ALL interested in Sanitary Matters."— ^'oivitefy Record. 



In Handsome Cloth. With 53 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

LESSONS ON SANITATION. 

By JOHN WM. HARRISON, M.R.San.L, 

Mem. i ncor. Assoc. Mun. and County Engineers ; Surveyor, Wombwell, Yorics. 

ConTTENTs.— Water Supply.— Ventilation.— Drainage.— Sanitary Building Construction.— 
Infectious Diseases.— Food Inspection. — Duties of an Inspector of Nuisances and Common 
Ilodging- Houses. — Infectious Diseases Acts. — Factory and Workshop Acts. — Housing of 
the Working-Classes Act.— Shop Hours Acts.— Sale of Food and Drugs Acts. The Mar- 
garine Acts. — Sale of Horseflesn, &c.. Rivers Pollution.— Canal Boats Act. — Disea.ses of 
Animals. — Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order. — Model Bye- Laws. — Miscellaneous.— 
Indbx. 

"Accurate, reliable, and compiled with conciseness and care." — Sanitary Record, 



Second Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely 
Illustrated. Ss. 6d. net. 

SANITARY ENGINEERING: 

A Projotiwil Manual of Town Drainage and Sewage and Refuse DiepomU, 

For 8«nltery Authorltlae, ingl nc er e , Intpeetort, Arohltoote, 
Oontmolors. wmI SiiMtontB. 

By FRANCIS WOOD, A.M.Inst.CE., F.G.S.. 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Fulham ; late Borough Engineer, Bacup, Lanes. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Introduction. — Hydraulics.- Velocity of Water in Pipes.— Earth Pressures and Retaining 
Walls.— Powers.— House Drainage.— Land Drainage.— Sewers.— Separate System.— Sewage 
Pumpbg.— Sewer Ventilation. — Drainage Areas.— Sewers, Manholes, &c.— Trade Refuse.- 
Sewage Disposal Works. — Bacterial TreatmenL — Sludge Disposal. — Construction and 
Cleansing o< Sewers.— Refuse Disposal.— Chimneys and Foundations. 

" The votume bristles with information which will b« preedily read by those In n««d of aalstance The 
book u one that oaght to be ou tlie bookshelves of BVRRY PRACTICAL nuGlHRnK." ^Sanitary yoummt. 

" A VBRtTABLB POCKBT COMPBNDIUM o( Sanitary Enffineerinfir. ... A woric which may. la 
osay respectt, be considered as COMPLBTB . . commbndably cautious . . . iNTBRBSTmC 
. ■ . S{3CGBSrrvi^"—PtMic Health EMjfituer 
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0HEM18TRY AND TBCHNOLOOT. 79 

Sjkiond Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Oloth. Beautifidly 
Illustrated. With Plates and Figures in the Text, Sis, net, 

BOAD IAKIH6 AHD HAINTEHAHGE: 

A Practical Treatise for Engineers, Surveyors, and Others. 

With an Historical Skbtch of Anoiknt and Modern Praotics. 

By THOS. AITKEN, Assoc. M.Ihst.O.E., 

Member of the Assooiation of MnnloipAl and Ooanty £ngineen; Member of the Sanitary 
Inst; Sorreyor to the Ooanty Oonnoll of Fue. Onpar Division. 

WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, DIAGRAMS, AND 1UUSTRATI0NS. 

Contents. — Historical Sketch. — Resiatanoe of Traction. — Layine out 

New Boad^ — Earthworks, Drainage, and Retaining Walls. — Road 

Materials, or Metal. — Quarrying. — Stone Breaking and Hanlase.— rRoad- 

Rolling and Scarifying. — The Construction of New, and the Maintenanoe 

of existing Roads. — Carriage Ways and Foot Ways. 

**TheLltermry style Lbszcsllmv. . . . A coMPmiHiHSiTB and szosluht Modem Book, an 
ov^vo-DATS work. . . . Sbonld be on the reference shelf of every Mnnidpal and Ooon^ 
Bnslneer or Snrreyor in the United Kingdom, and of every Oolonial Rngineer.*— Jhs Q w nHw t» \ 



In Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. lOs. 6d. net. 

DUSTX^SSS ROJLDS. 
TAR MACADAM. 

By J. WALKER SMITH, 

Borough iSngineer and Master of Works, Edinburgh. 

CoMTBiiTB.— Necessity for Improved and Standsrd Road Construction.— Tar.— Standardisatiou 
•ef Matrix.— Aggre([at«! for Macadam — Dlfrer(>nt Modes of Preparing and Laying.— MechanloU 
Mixing.— Effects of Wear. Density, Porositr. Distribution of Weight.— Scavenginff ; Watering and 
Maintenance. — Camber : Gradient, Noiseleisness, Hygienic Advantages. — RoTling. — Tractive 
Iffort.— Statistics.- Tar Spraying on Onllnary Macadam Surfaces.- APPlxoiCB8.—l!rDBX. 



In Demy Svo. Handsome Cloth, With Many Tables. 
TEE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

EHAHELLIHG OH IROH AHD STEEL. 

By JULIUS GRUNWALD, 

Technical Chemiat and Works' Manager. 

CONTENTS.— Introduction.— The Baw 3iateriala.— The Mixing. Dissolving, and Appli- 
•eatioD of Enamel.— Heating and Pickling Goods in the RougD.-Correct laying on.— 
Baking Enamelled Ware.— Decoration of Enamelled Ohjects.— Photo-Ceramics in their 
Application to Enamels.— General and Statistical Chapter.— The History of Enamels 
■and their Uses.— Indbx. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRANIl 
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8o OHARLWS GRIFFIN df CO:S PUBU0AT10N8. 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 3^8. net. 
A TREATISE ON 

COLOUR MANUFACTURE. 

A Guide to the PFenapation. Examination, and Application of all the 

Pigment Colours in PFactlcal Use. 

By GEORGE ZERR and Dr. R. RCBENCAMP. 

Authorised Bnolish Trakslazxon by Dr. G. MAYBB, of Burodorf. 

'*Thi8ComprehenBiveerui<ie . . . usefal and interesting."— 0»2 and Colour TrarfM 
JowmtU. 



Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 

PAINTERS' COLOURS, OILS, AND VARNISHES : 

JL BBJLOTiaAlM T/UklUJAlM ^ 
By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S. 

General Contents.— Introductory— The Composition, Manufacture^ 
AssAT, and Analysis of Pigments, White, Red, Yellow and Orange, Green, 
Blue. Brown, and Black— Lakes— Colour and Paint Machinery— Paint Vehiclei 
(OUs, Turpentine, &c., &c. )— Driers— Varnishes. 

" A TMOROUGHLV PKACTiCAL book. . . . Sftdstacunily treats of the maniifacftiie of 
oils, ooloun, and pigments.**— CAMmr«/ Tratuf youmai. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 5s. 

THE PAINTER'S LABORATORY GUIDE. 

A Student's Handbook of Paints, Colours, and Varnishes. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S. 

Abstract or Contents. — Prepaiation of Pigment Colours. — Chemical Principles 
Inifolved.— OUs and Varnishes.— Properties of Oils and Varnishes.— Tests and Experiments. 
—Plants, Methods, and Machinery of the Paint and Varnish Manufiactares. 

" This excellent handbook, ... the model of what a handbook should be.**— C'ti^r 
Cfilmrs, and DrysalUries. 



Third Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. extra. With Numerous Illnstra- 
tions and Plates (some in Colours), including Original 1>esign8. 12b. 6d. 

Painting and Decorating: 

A Complete Praetical Manual for House 
Painters and Decorators, 

By WALTER JOHN PEAROE, 

LMmntSR AT TBB MAXTOBSanB TBCHnOAX BOBOOL lOB HOUBB-PanmifO aVD DBOOBATDIO 
" A THOBOnOHLT tJSXFUL BOOK . . . GOOD, SOtTND, PRAOTIOAL DTFOR* 

MATiov in a CLEAR and CONOISR tOBX.,^—Plufnbtr and Decorator. 

*' A THOROUQHLT GOOD AND RELIABLE TEXT-BOOK. . . . So VULL and 

ooMPLBTB that it would be difficult to imaffine how anything further oonld be 
added about the Painter's craft**— J?viZd0rr Journal, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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0HBMI8TB7 AND TJSOHNOLOQT. 8i 

Sbcond Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 4 Plates 
and Several Illustrations. 1 6s. net. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA RUBBER. 

A Treatise on the Nature of India Rubber, its Chemical and Physical Examina- 
tion, and the Determination and Valuation of India Rubber Substitutes. 

Including the Outlines of a Theory on Vulcaniaation, 
By carl otto WEBER, Ph.D. 

" Replete with scientific and also with technical interest. . . . The section on physical 
properties is a complete ritumS of every thing known on the sah}ect.**—India-ruUtrJaitrmal, 



In Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 
THE MANUFACTURE OP RUBBER GOODS. 

By ADOLF HEIL and Dr. W. ESCH. 
Translated by EDWARD W. LEWIS, A.C.G.I., F.C.S., 

Chemist to Messrs. J. G. Ingram & Son, London. 

Gbnbral Contbnts. — Raw Material and its Preparation.-— Vulcanisation. — ^Rubber 
Mixings. — Manufacture of Soft Rubber Goods.— Manufacture of Hard Rubber Goods. 
—Regeneration of Waste Rubber.- Specific Gravity of Rubber Goods.— Index. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 

AND THSIB ALLIED PRODUCTS, 
A Practtoat Handbook for the Manufbotyror, Agrieulturlat, and Studont of Teehnotogy, 

Bv THOMAS LAMBERT, 

Analytical and Technical Chemist. 

CoMTBNTS.— HistoricaL— Olub.— Gblatinb.— Size and Isinglass.— Treatment of Efflu- 
ents produced in Glue and Gelatine Making.— Liquid and other Glues, Cements, &c.— Uses 
of Glue and Gelatine.— Residual Products.— Analysis of Raw and Finished I^nxiucts.— 
Afpbmdix.— Indsx. 

"A sufficient account of modem methods of working, chiefly from a practical standpoint. 
A book • . . ofreal value."— Cik«M»ra/JV(ratf. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. 

XiBJlTECESR TRJIDES* CKE2BKI STRAIT. 

A Praatical Manual on tho Anatyata of Uatartala and FIniahad Produeta. 

Br S. R. TROTMAN, M.A., F.I.C., 

Public Analyst for the City of Nottingham, Member of the International Association 

of Leather Trades' Chemists. 

Synopsis op Contbnts.— Standard Solutions.— Adds, Alkalies, &c.— Water.— Depilation 

and Deliming.— Fleshings, &c.— Glue. — Spent Liquors.— Mineral and Vegetable Tanning 

Agents.— Oiis.—Soap8.—Vamishes.—Skin. — Leather. — Dyestuflfs.— Degreasing Agents.— 

Effluents. — Glossary.— I ndkx. 

*' Mr. Trotmao has admirably succeeded in his aim. . . . Practically every section 
the leather trade chemistry is gone into." — Leather Trades* Review. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Plates and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK. 

A Handbook of the Production and Propertlea of Printing, Writing, and Copying Inka. 

By C. a. MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C. F.C.S., & T. C. HEPWORTH. 

"Thoroughly well arranged . . . and ofa genuinely practical order."— ^rMrA/'rwil^. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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VISE VBaLfrXZ^E UtDUSfrXKXEflU 



Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised J'hroughoul. In Two Large 
^'olumes. Handsome Cloth, 

A MANUAL OP DYEING s 

fOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL 0YBR8, MANUFACTURERS, 8TUDEMT8, 
AMD AU INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEING. 

B. KNECHT, PhJ)^ F.LC, ^^ CHR. RAWSON, FXC, F.GJS.« 

«M« o< tiM CflMHilater and Dy«iBf DaVutDMBt of Lirt* HMd of th« OMOdatry and Drrii« DfpartBMt 
«h« VMkBlml Sahool, llMalMrt*: Idltar of "Th* of tho TMfenla^ Oolkn, Bndfovl : lUiifeM- 
l««ffmkloftlMSeaMr«fDy«saDdOftlowMi;'' Oo«mU aC tiM fle«M3raC Dyws and OolovM^ 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, PIlD. 

OxNSftAL C0NTSNT8.— OhemicAl Technology of the Textile Kabrio— 
Water— Washing and Bleaching — Acida, Alkalies, Mordants — Natural 
Colouring Matters— Artificial Oi^anio Coloaring Matters— Mineral Colour* 
— Maohinery naed in Dyeins — Tinctorial Properties of Coloaring Matter* 
Analysis and Valuation of Materials used in Dyeing, &c., kc 

'* This ftathorltatlTe and ezliMuttTe work . . . tbe von coMPLsn wo have yM smu 
m the Mibiaot**— IkrtOe Mtm^raeturer. 



In Large 8co, Handsome Cloth. Pp, i-xv + 405. 16s. neL 

THE SYNTHETIC DYESTUFFS, 

AND 

THE INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS FROM WHICH THEY ARE DERIVED. 

Bt JOHN CANNELL CAIN, D.Sc. (Manchesteb and TtyBiKOXN), 
Technical Chemist, 

And JOCELYN FIELD THORPE, Ph.D. (Heidhlbbbo), F.R.S., 

Leotnrer on Colonriog Matten In the Victoria Uniyersity of Hanchetter. 

Part I. Theoretical. Part II. Practical. Part III. Analytical. 

*' We have no hesitation in descriMng this treatise as one of the most valuable books 

that has appeared. . . . Will give an impetus to the stndy of Organic Chemistry 

generally.'^— CA«mioal Irade Journal. 



Companion Volume to Knecht dC* Rawson's ** Dyeing." In Large 8vo. 

Handsome Clothe Library Style, 16s. net. 

A DIGTIONABY OF 

DYES, MORDANTS, & OTHER COMPOUNDS 

USED IN DYEING AND CAUCO PRINTING. 

With Formulm, Properties, ami Applications of ths oarious substanees deseHbe^, 

and concise directions for their Commereiat Vtdumtion, 

and for the Detection of Adutterants. 

By CHRISTOPHER RAWSON, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Oonmiltlnf Chemiit to th« Behar Indigo Pianten' AMOclation : Co-Anthor of ** A Manual 

of Dyeing : ** 

WALTER M. GARDNER, F.O.S., 

Head of the Department of ChemUtry and Dyeing, Bnulford Manidpal Technical College : 
Editor of the " Joam. 80c Dyers and Colonrlsts : " 

And W. F. LAYCOCK, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
"Turn to the book as one may on any subject, or aoy substance In connection with the 
trade, and a referenoe is sure to be found llie authors have apparently left nothing out '* 
-—Textile Mercury. 
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THE rJtiXTILX INDUSTRIES. 8j 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth. With Nomerons lUuBtrattons. Os. net. 

THE COTTON WEAVERS' HANDBOOK. 

A Practfeal Qulde to the Conatruetlon and Coating of Cotton Fabrics, 
with Studios in Design. 

By henry B. HEYLIN, 

Of the Royal Technical Institute, Salford. 

OoxTBim — WeaTlng.— Defigning. — Weaves^— The Power Loom and Its AceeMoriea. - 
Knalysing or DiBsection of the Cloth.— Olotb Qaoting or Costing.— Division of the Cotton. 
Indn-tryin England.— Yams for Manafaotnring Purposes.— The Selection of ^'arp Yams 
and Yarn Testing.— Bead and Heald Counting and Calculations.— Important Labour 
Units in a Weaying Mill.— Miscellany. > Illustrations of Machinery.— Examination Ques- 
tions.— Irdkx. 

'*Mr. HeyUn's text-book is a very reliable one. It i» difficult to mark out any special 
points among so much exoellent mittter.*'— Dyer and CalUo Printer, 

Large 8vo. Profusely lilustrated with Plates and Fignree in the Text. 

168. net. 

THE SPINNING AND TWISTING OF LONG 
VEGETABLE FIBRES 

(FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, TOW, A RAMIE). 

A Praetiotti Manuai of the most Modem Methods as appiied to the Hacitiing, Carding 
Preparing, Spinning, and Twisting of the Long Vegetabie Fibres of Commerce. 

Bt HERBERT R. CARTER, Belfast and lille. 

OlinntAL GONTBNTS.— Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce.— Bise and Growth of 
the Spinning Industry.— Baw nbre Markets.— Purchasing Baw Material.— Storing and 
Preliminary Operations.— Hackling.— Sorting.— Preparing.— Tow Carding and Midng.— 
Tow Combing.— Oill Spinning.— The Boving Frame.- Dry and Demi-sec Spinning.— wet 
Spinning.— Spinning Waste.— Yam Beellng.— Manufacture of Threads, Twines, and 
Cords.-^ftope Making.— The Mechanical Department.— Modem Mill Constractlon.- 
Steam and water Power.— Power Transmission. 

" Meets the requirements of the Mill Manager or Advanced Student in a manner 
perhaps more than satisfactory. . . . We must highly commend the work ss repre- 
senting up-to-date practice. "-Mature. 

in Large 8w, Handsome Cloth, inth Numerous lUuHreUions, 9«. net. 

TEXTILE FIBRES OF COMMERCE. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

The Oceurrence, Distribution, Preparation, and Industrial Uses of the 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Produets used in Spinning and Weaving 

By WILLIAM I. H ANNAN, 

Lectorer on Botany at the Ashton Municipal Teohnloal School, Lecturer on Cottou 
Spinning at the Chorley Science and Art School, ftc 
** OsBVCL Imtobiutiok. . . . AraaaaBLB lixnsiSATioirs. . . ."^-'Textile Rw>rder. 



In Laige 8vo, with Illustrations and Printed Patterns. Price 21s. 

A PBACTICAIi MANUAIi. 

Including the Proc68868 Used in the Printing ot 

COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF- 

SILK FABEICS. 

By C. F. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL, F.C.S., 

tfssi. Soe. of ahem. Ind. ; UUe Leetufw at the Munie. Teeh. OehooL ManehuUr. 
'* Bt fab ths bht and most paacnoaL book on TBznLB PBXBTnro wtdoh has Tet been 
bfoaght OBt. and will long remain the standard work on the snbjeet*'— 'gfartfie Merewf. 
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84 0UARLB8 QRIFFIN db OO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. 12ik 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 
Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUERR. 

DlrMkor of the lileMhlng, Dyeiof , and Frlnfiiiig Department at the Aocrlngton and Bacap 
Technteal Bchoola ; Ohemiat and Oolooxtot at the Irwell Print WorlEi. 

Assisted bt WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(of TnrnbaU A Btockdale, Umited). 

With SliutratioiiB and upwards of One Hundred Dyed and Printed Pattern! 
designed specially to show varions Stages of the Processes desoribed. 

GENERAL OONTENTS.— Cotton, Compoation of; Bliachino, New 
Processes; Pbiktino, Hand-Block; Flat-Press Work; Machine Printing— 
Mobdantb—Sttubs of CALioo-pRiNTiHOt The Dyed or Madder Style, Reast 
Padded S^le, Discharge and Extract Style, Chromed or Raised Coloors, 
Insoluble Colours, &c. — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
— tTannin Matters — Oils, Soaps, Solvents— Organic Acids— Salts— Mineral 
Colours— Coal Tar Colours— Eyeing— Water, Softening of —Theory of Coloura 
-* Weights md Messuies, Ac. 

** When a uast way oat of a diAcoltj la wanted, it is iv books umm rais that it is foond."— 
TmeHU Btoordtr. 

"ICr. Dunn's woui wHl be foond Moev vnnrL. . . . The information glTen is of euAt 
-VALOB. . . . The Beelpes are THOiooeSLT PKAOf lOAL."— T««il< JfOMilAMdirer. 



In Handsome Cloth. With 76] Illustrations. 5s. net. 

DYEING AND CLEANING. 

By frank J. FARRELL, M.Sc, &c. 

General Contents. — Technology of the Textile Fibres. — Dry 
Cleaning. — Wet Cleaning. — Dyeing.— Dry Dyeing. — Special Methods, 
Cleaning and Dyeing Skin Rugs, Feathers, and Hats.— Finishing.— 
Appen Die KS. — Index. 

** a timely and Tsliiable contribution . . . well got up in every waj."— Dyer and 
Caiico Printer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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INTRODUCTORY 8CIEN0E SERIES. 85 

" Boyi ooniiD vor hatb ▲ mobi ALLUsnifl nrTRODuoizov to MiMitlflo pnnoito 
tbMk tlMM ohannlng-looklng ToliimM."~Lettor to tbe PnblUlwn from the Head* 
■laitcr of one of oar greet Pnolic Schoole. 

Hmndsome Cloth, 7a. 6d. Gilt, for Presentation, 8s. 6d. 

OPEH-AIH STUDIES I]l 60TA]1¥: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWEBS 

IK THEIB HOKES. 

By R. LLOYD PRAEQER, B.A., WLR.LA. 

Uliistrated by Drawings ftfom Nature by S. Rosamond Praeger 
and Photographs by R. Weleh. 

QsKSHAL CoMTiNTa. — A Diosy-Starred Psstore— Under the Hawthoma 
—By the Kiver— Along the Shingle— A Fragrant Hedgerow— A Connemara 
Bog^Where the Samphire arowB — A Flowery Meadow — Among the Com 
(a Study in Weeds)— In the Home of the Alpines— A City Rubbish- Heap— ' 
Glossary. 

"A ruHH AHB smcuiiATnie book . . . should take a high piece . . . The 
lUnstratioDS are drawn with mnoh akilL"— 7%e Timet. 

'* BlAUraFULLT ILLOBTRATID. . . . One Of the MOST AOOUSATI at Well M 

amaa&nxQ booki of the kind we have seen."— ^MaiMtum. 

"Badolent with the eoent of woodland and meadow."— Tft« Standatrd. 



With 12 Fut/'Page INuatrationa from Photographs. Cloth, 
Second Edition, Revised, 8s. 6d, 

OPEjl-AIR STUDIES Ijl GEOItOGY: 

An Intpoduetion to Geology Out-of-doors. 
By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, P.G.S., M.R.I.A., 

Profeeeor of Geology In the Boyal College of Solenoe for Ireland, 
and Bzaminer In the Univenlty of London. 

Qbnxbal Contknts.- The Materials of the Earth— A Mountain Hollow 
—Down the Valley— Al<mg the Shore — ^Across the Plains — Dead Voloanoea 
—A Granite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hills— O'he 
Voids of the Mountains. 

'^The FAsaiMATniQ *Opb«-Aik Stodiss' of Pact. Oolb clve the eabjeot a glow or 
4ifiiiAno« . . . oacnot fall to arooM keen intereat in geology.*'— OMio/isa/ ifo^et^M 

" K OHAKxnio aooK, beaatlfaliy tilastrated '^-Athmmtun, 



Beautifully Illustrated. With a Frontispiece in Colours, and Numerous 
Speoiaiiy Drawn Plates by Charles Whymper. 7s. 6d. 

mHlfi STUDIES in BiRD-MfE: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 

By CHARLES DIXON, 
The Spacious Air.— The Open Fields and Downs.— In the Hedgerows.— On 
Open Heath and Moor.— Ohn the Mountains. — Amongst the Evergreens.— 
Copse and Woodland.— By Stream and Pool- The Sandy Wastes and Mud 
€at8.~TSea-]aved Bocks.— Birds of the Citlea— Indbx. 

"Enriched with exoeUeac illustrations. A welcome addition to all libraries."— IP^/«<* 
m>MsUr Rtvitw. 

UNDON: CHARLES aRIFFIN A CO^ LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANft 
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d6 CHARLES GRIFFIX * OO.'S PUBLICATIONH, 



Twenty-fifth Annual Issue. Handsome cloth, 78. 6d. 
(To Subscribers, ds.) . 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 

or THE 

SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

CX>1IPILBD ntOX OmOIAL BOU&CnBS. 

Comprising {together with other Official Information) LISTS of t*e 
PAPERS read during the Seealon 1907-1908 before all the LEADING 
SOCIETIES throughout the Kingdom engaged In the following Depart- 

* menta of Reaearoh ;— 



1 1. Sda&oe 0«iieiany ; i^., SocieCimoocniyy- 
bf themselvet with wreiml BrancbMof 
ScMDoe, or with Scieiioe and litentnre 
JoinUy. 

|«. Mutthanatia and FhjMCi. 

I {. Qw mimy and Photography. 

I «. Geology, Geography, and Mineralogy. 

I k Biology, indnding Micnwcopy and An- 
thropology. 



i 6. Ecooomic Sdenoa and Statiatka. 

i 7. Mechanical Sdenoe, Engineering, and 

Architectoie- 
} 8. Naval and Militair Saence. 
f 9. Agriculture and n octicuknie. 
§ xa Law. 
§xx. Literature 

txa. Psychology. 
X3. Axchaology. 



§14. MSDICtlOk 



"Fills a very real want.'* — Engineering, 

" Indispensable to any one who may wish to keep himself 
abreast of the scientific work of the day.'* — Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, 

" The Ybak-Book of Socxbtibs is a Record which ought to be of the greateat uae *oi 
the progrew of Sdence." — Z>tfn^ Pinyfairt P,R.B., JC.CB,, M,P., Pati-PrtntUni #/ M/ 
BrUiih Autciatim. ""^ 

"It goes ahnost without saying that a Handbook of this subject will be in tiuK 
one of the most generally useful works for the library or the desk. '*— Tkt Times. 

" British Societies ars now weU reareeenteo in the ' Year-Book of the Sc ienti ft c and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland."*— <Art. "Societies" in New Edition o' 
" Incydopadia Britannira/' toI. xadL) 



Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Organization, and Conditions of Membership of the various 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Also Copies of the Issues following. 



The YKAK-sooi^^sociVTiBS forms a complete iwdkx to thm gciBHTiric wokk of the 
yitsionaTySarintEevatfioun^partmcnts. It is used as a Handbook in all our great. 
ScicNTiFic Cbntkbs, Musbums, and Libkabibs throughout the Kingdom, and has become 
an tMDtSPBWABLB BOOK OF BBTBBBMCB to oTory One engaged in Scientific Work. 

LONDON: CHARLES QRIPHN k ca. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STR/Uia 
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